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CHAPTER XXXIV 


EXPANSION OP INDIAN INFLUENCE 
Inteodttctoby 

The subject of this Book is the expansion of Indian influence 
throughout Eastern Asia and the neighbouring islands That 
influence is clear and wide-spread, nay almost universal, and it 
IS with justice that we speak of Further India and the Dutch 
caU their colonies Neerlands Indie For some early chapters in 
the story of this expansion the dates and details are meagre, 
but on the whole the investigator’s chief difficulty is to grasp 
and marshal the mass of facta relating to the development of 
rehgion and civilization in this great region 

The spread of Hindu thought was an intellectual conquest, 
not an exchange of ideas On the north-western frontier there 
was some reciprocity, but otherwise the part played by India 
was consistently active and not receptive The Far East counted 
for nothing in her internal history, doubtless because China was 
too distant and the other countries had no special culture of 
their own Still it is remarkable that whereas many Hindu 
missionaries preached Buddhism in China, the idea of making 
Confucianism known in India seems never to have entered the 
head of any Chinese 

It IS correct to say that the sphere of India’s intellectual 
conquests was the East and North, not the West, bit still 
Buddhism spread considerably to the west of its ongmal home 
and entered Persia Stein discovered a Buddhist monastery in 
“the terminal marshes of the Helmund” in Seistan^ and Bamian 
is a good distance from our frontier But in Persia and its 
border •lands there T^jpre powerful state rehgions, first Zoro- 
astnamsm and then Islam, which dishked and hindered the im- 
portation of foreign creeds and though we may see some 
resemblance between Sufis and Vedantists, if does not appear 
that the Moshm civihzation of Iran owed much to Hinduism. 


‘ Oeog Jour. Aug , 1916, p, 362 
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4 BUDDHISM OUTSIDE INDIA [CH. 

But in 'all Asia north and east of India, excluding most of 
Sibena but including the Malay Archipelago, Indian influenoe 
is obvious Though primarily connected with rehgion it includes 
much more, such as architecture, painting and other arts, an 
Indian alphabet, a vocabulary of Indian words borrowed or 
translated, legends and customs The whole hfe of such diverse 
countnes as Tibet, Burma, and Java would have been different 
had they had no connection with India 

In these and many other regions the Hindus must have 
found a low state of civilization, but in the Far East they en- 
countered a culture comparable with their own There was no 
question of colonizing or civihzing rude races India and China 
met as equals, not hostile but also not congenial, a pnest and a 
statesman, and the statesman made large concessions to the 
priest Buddhism produced a great fermentation and contro- 
versy in Chinese thought, but though its fortunes varied it 
hardly ever became as in Burma and Ceylon the national 
religion It was, Eis a Chinese Emperor once said, one of the 
two wings of a bird The Chinese characters did not give way 
to an Indian alphabet nor did the Confucian Classics fall into 
desuetude The subjects of Chinese and Japanese pictures may 
be Buddhist, the plan and ornaments of their temples Indian, 
yet judged as works of art the pictures and temples are indige- 
nous But for all that one has only to compare the China of the 
Hans with the China of the T'angs to see how great was the 
change wrought by India 

This outgrowing of Indian influence, so long continued and 
so wide in extent, was naturally not the result of any one im- 
pulse tAt no time can we see in India any passion of discovery, 
any fever of conquest such as possessed Europe when the New 
World and the route to the East round the Cape were discovered 
India’s expansion was slow, generally peaceful and attracted 
little attention at home Partly it was due to the natural per- 
meation and infiltration of a superior culture beyond |ts own 
borders, but it is equally natural that this gradual process 
should have been sometimes accelerated by force of arms The 
Hindus produced no Tamerlanes or Babers, but a senes of 
expeditions, spread over long ages, but still not few m number, 
earned them to such distant goals as Ceylon, Java and 
Camboja 
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But the diffusion of Indian influence, especially in China, 
was also due to another agency, namely rehgious propaganda 
and the dehberate despatch of missions These missions seem 
to have been exclusively Buddhist for wherever we find records 
of Hinduism outside India, for instance in Java and Camboja, 
the presence of Hindu conquerors or colomsts is also recorded^. 
Hmdmsm accompanied Hindus and sometimes spread round 
their settlements, but it never attempted to convert distant and 
ahen lands But the Buddhists had from the begmnmg the true 
evangehstic temper they preached to all the world and in 
singleness of purpose they had no political support from India. 
Many as were the charges brought against them by- hostile 
Confucians, it was never suggested that they sought pohtical or 
commercial privileges for their native land It was this simple 
disinterested attitude which enabled Buddhism, though m many 
ways antipathetic to the Far East,»to win its confidence. 

Ceylon is the first place where we have a record of the mtro- 
duction of Indian civilization and its entry there illustrates aU 
the phenomena mentioned above, infiltration, colonization and 
propaganda. The island is close to the continent and communi- 
cation with the Tamil country easy, but tllough there has long 
been a large Tamil population with its own language, rehgion 
and temples, the fundamental civihzation is not Tamil A 
Hindu called Vijaya who apparently started from the region of 
Broach about 600 b c led an expedition to Ceylon and intro- 
duced a western Hindu language Intercourse with the north 
was doubtless maintained, for in the leign of Asoka we find the 
King of Ceylon making overtures to him and receiving with 
enthusiasm the missionanes whom he sent It is possibte that 
southern India played a greater part in this conversion than the 
accepted legend indicates, for we hear of a monastery built by 
Mahinda near Tanjore® But still language, monuments and 
tradition attest the reahty of the connection with northern 
India, 

It IS in Asoka’s reign too that we first hear of Indian influence 
spreading northwards His Empire included Nepal and Kashmir, 

* The presence of Brahmans at the Courts of Burma and Siam is a different 
matter They were expressly mvited as more skilled in oattology and state oere- 
momes than Buddhists 

' Watters, Titan Qhuang, vol n p 228, 
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he sent missionanes to the region of Himavanta, meaning 
apparently the southern slopes of the Himalayas, and to the 
Kambojas, an ambiguous race who were perhaps the inhabitants 
Of Tibet or its border lands The Hindu Kush seems to have 
been the hmit of his domimons but tradition ascribes to this 
^enod the joint colonization of Khotan from India and China 

Sinhalese and Burmese traditions also credit him with the 
despatch of missionaries who converted Suvarnabhflmi or Pegu 
No mention of this has been found in his own inscriptions, and 
European critics have treated it with not unnatural scepticism 
for there is httle indication that Asoka paid much attention to 
the eastern frontiers of his Empire Still I think the question 
should he regarded as being sub judice rather than as answered 
in the negative 

Indian expeditions to the East probably commenced, if not 
in the reign of Asoka, at least before our era The Chmese 
Armais’- state that Indian Embassies reached China by sea 
about 50 B c and the Questions of Mihnda allude to trade by 
this route the Ramayana mentions Java and an inscription 
seems to testify that a Hindu king was reigning in Champa 
(Annam) about 150 a d These dates are not so precise as one 
could wish, but if there was a Hindu kmgdom in that distant 
region in the second century it was probably preceded by settle- 
ments in nearer halting places, such as the Isthmus of Kra^ or 
Java, at a considerably anterior date, although the inscriptions 
discovered there are not earher than the fifth century a d 

Java seems to have left some trace in Indian tradition, for 
instance the proverb that those who go to Java do not come 
back, and it may have been an early distributing centre for 
men and merchandize in those seas But Ligor probably marks 
a stdl earher halting place It is on the same coast as the Mon 
kmgdom of Thaton, which had connection with Conjevaram by 
sea and was a centre of Pah Buddhism At any rate th^re was 
a movement of conquest and colomzation in these regions which 
brought with it Hinduism and Mahayamam, and estabhshed 
Hmdu kingdoms m Java, Camboja, Champa and Borneo, and 
another movement of Hinayamst propaganda, apparently 

’ But not contemporary Annals The Liang Annals make the statement about 
the reign of Hsuan Li 73^9 n a 

' Especially at Ligor or Dhaimaraja 
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earlier, but of which we know less^ Though these expeditions 
both secular and rehgioua probably took ship on the east coast 
of India, e ^ at Masuhpatam or the Seven Pagodas, yet their 
original starting point may have been m the west, such as the 
district of Badami or even Gujarat, for there were trade routes 
across the Indian Peninsula at an early date®. 

It IS curious that the early history of Burma should be so 
obscure and in order not to repeat details and hypotheses I 
refer the reader to the chapter dealing specially with this 
country From an early epoch Upper Burma had connection 
with China and Bengal by land and Lower Burma with Onssa 
and Conjevaram by sea. We know too that Pah Buddhism 
existed there in the sixth century, that it gained greatly m 
power in the reign of Anawrata (c 1060) and that in subsequent 
centuries there was a close ecclesiastical connection with Ceylon. 

Siam as a kingdom is relatively modem but hke Burma it 
has been subject to several influences The Siamese probably 
brought some form of Buddhism with them when they de- 
scended from the north to their present territories. From the 
Cambojans, their neighbours and at one time their suzerains, 
they must have acquired some Hinduism and Mahayamsm, 
but they ended by adopting Hinayanism The source was 
probably Pegu but learned men from Ligor were also welcomed 
and the ecclesiastical pre-eminence of Ceylon was accepted 
We thus see how Indian influence conquered Further India 
and the Malay Archipelago and we must now trace its flow across 
Central Asia to China and Japan, as well as the separate and 
later stream which imgated Tibet and Mongolia 

Tradition as mentioned ascribes to Asoka some connection 
with Khotan and it is probable that by the beginmng of our 
era the lands of the Oxus and Tarim had become Buddhist and 
acqmred a mixed civilization in which the Indian factor was 
large As usual it is difficult to give precise dates, but Buddhism 
probalily reached China by land a httle before rather than 
after our era and the prevalence of Gandharan art in the cities 
of the Tanm basin makes it hkely that their efflorescence was 
not far removed in time from the Gandharan epoch of India. 

^ The statement of I-Ching that a wioLed king destroyed Buddhism in Funan 
IS important 

* See Fleet m y iZ .4 iS 1001, p 548 
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The disccfvery near Khotan of official documents written in 
Prakrit makes colonization as well as religious missions probable. 
Further, although the movements of Central Asian tribes com- 
monly took the form of invading India, yet the current of 
culture was, on the whole, in the opposite direction The 
Kuahans and others brought with them a certain amount of 
Zoroastnan theology and HeUematic art, but the compound 
resulting from the mixture of these elements with Buddhism was 
re-exported to the north and to China 

I shah discuss below the grounds for beheving that Buddhism 
was known in China before a d 62, the date when the Emperor 
Ming Ti^is said to have despatched a mission to enqmre about 
it For some time many of its chief luminaries were immigrants ' 
from Central Asia and it made its most rapid progress in that 
disturbed penod of the third and fourth centunes when North 
China was spht up into contending Tartar states which both in 
race and pohtics were closely connected with Central Asia 
Communication with India by land became frequent and there 
was also communication vid the Malay Archipelago, especially 
after the fifth century, when a double stream of Buddhist 
teachers began to pour into China by sea as well as by land 
A third tributary joined them later when Khubilai, the Mongol 
conqueror of China, made Lamaism, or Tibetan Buddhism, the 
state rehgion 

Tibetan Buddhism is a form of late Indian Mahayanism with 
a considerable admixture of Hinduism, exported from Bengal 
to Tibet and there modified not so much in doctnne as by the 
creation of a powerful hierarchy, curiously analogous to the 
Eomau Church It is unknown in southern Chma and not much 
favoured by the educated classes in the north, but the Lamaist 
priesthood enjoys great authonty in Tibet and Mongoha, and 
both the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties did their best to concihate 
it for pohtical reasons Lamaism has borrowed httle from 
China and must be regarded as an invasion into northern Asia 
and even Europe^ of late Indian rehgion and art, somewhat 
modified by the strong idiosyncrasy of the Tibetan people. This 
northern movement was started by the desire of imitation, not 
of conquest. At the beginiung of the seventh century the King 

^ There are settlements of Kalmuks near Astrakhan who have Lama temples 
and maintain a oonnection with Tibet 
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of Tibet, who had deahngs with both India and Chuia, sent a 
mission to the former to enquire about Buddhism and m the 
eighth and eleventh centuries eminent doctors were summoned 
from India to estabhsh the faith and then to restore it after a 
temporary echpse 

In Korea, Annam, and especiall3? in Japan, Buddhism has 
been a great ethical, religious and artistic force and in this 
sense those countries owe much to India Yet there was little 
direet commumcation and what they reeeived came to them 
almost entirely through Chma The ancient Champa was a 
Hindu kingdom analogous to Camboja, but modem Annum 
represents not a continuation of this civilization but, a later 
descent of Chmese culture from the north Japan was in close 
touch with the Chinese just at the period when Buddhism was 
fermenting their whole intellectual hfe and Japanese thought 
and art grew up in the glow of this new inspiration, which was 
more intense than in Chma because there was no native antagon- 
ist of the same strength as Confucianism 

In the following chapters I propose to discuss the history of 
Indian influence in the various countries of Eastern Asia, 
taking Ceylon flrst, followed by Burma and Siam Whatever 
may have been the origin of Buddhism in these two latter they 
have had for many centuries a close ecclesiastical connection 
with Ceylon Pah Buddhism prevails in all, as well as in modem 
Camboja 

The Indian rehgion which prevailed m ancient Camboj a was 
however of a different type and similar to that of Champa and 
Java In treating of these Hindu kingdoms I have wondered 
whether I should not begin with Java and adopt the hypothesis 
that the settlements established there sent expeditions to the 
mainland and Borneo i But the history of Java is curiously 
fragmentary whereas the copious inscriptions of Camboja and 
Champa combined with Chinese notices give a fairly continuous 
chromcle And a glance at the map will show that if there were 
Hindu colomsts at Ligor it would have been much easier for 

^ The existence of a Hindu kingdom on the East Coast of Borneo m 400 A D 
or earher is a strong argument m faYour of colonization from Java Expeditions 
from any other quarter would naturally have gone to the West Coast Also there is 
some knowledge of Java m India, but apparently none of Camboja or Champa 
This suggests that Java may have been the first halting place and kept up some 
slight connection with the mother country 
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them to go across the Gulf of Siam to Camboja than vid Java 
I have therefore not adopted the hypothesis of expansion from 
Java (while also not rejecting it) nor followed any chronologieal 
method but have treated of Camboja first, as being the Hindu 
state of which on the whole we know most and then of Champa 
and Java in comparison with it 

In the later sections of the book I consider the expansion of 
Indian mfluence in the north A chapter on Central Asia 
endeavours to summarize our rapidly increasing knowledge of 
this meeting place of nations Its history is closely connected 
with China and naturally leads me to a somewhat extended 
review of the fortunes and achievements of Buddhism in that 
great land, and also to a special study of Tibet and of Lamaism 
I have treated of Nepal elsewhere For the history of religion 
it IS not a new province, but simply the extreme north of the 
Indian region where the last phase of decadent Indian Buddhism 
which practically disappeared in Bengal still retains a nominal 
existence. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

CEYLON 

1 

The island of Ceylon, perhaps the most beautiful tropical 
country in the world, lies near the end of the Indian ^enmsula 
but a httle to the east At one point a chain of smaller islands 
and rocks said to have been built by Rama as a passage for his 
army of monkeys leads to the mainland It is therefore natural 
that the population should have relations with southern India 
Sinhalese art, religion and language show traces of Tamil influ- 
ence but it IS somewhat surprising to find that m these and in 
all departments of civilization the influence of northern India 
IS stronger The traditions which explain the connection of 
Ceylon with this distant region seem credible and the Sinhalese, 
who were often at war with the Tamils, were not disposed 
to imitate their usages, although juxtaposition and invasion 
brought about much involuntary resemblance 

The school of Buddhism now professed in Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam is often called Sinhalese and (provided it is not imphed 
that its doctrines originated m Ceylon) the epithet is correct 
For the school ceased to exist in India and in the middle ages 
both Burma and Siam accepted the authority of the Syihalese 
Sangha^ This Sinhalese school seems to be founded on the 
doctrines and scriptures accepted in the time of Asoka in 
Magadha and though the faith may have been codified and 
supplemented in its new home, I see no evidence that it under- 
went ftiuch corruption or even development One is inchned af 
first to think that the Hindus, having a continuous liv ing 
tradition connecting them with Gotama who was himself a 
Hindu, were more hkely than these distant islanders to pre- 
serve the spirit of his teaching But there is another side to 

^ E g Burma in the reign of Anawrata and later in the time of Chapafa about 
1200, and Siam m the time of Suryavaipsa Rama, 1361 On the other hand m 1762 
the Sinhalese succession was vahdated by obtammg monks from Burma 
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the question The Hindus being addicted to theological and 
metaphysical studies produced original thinkers who, if not able 
to found new rehgions, at least modified what their predecessors 
had laid down If certain old texts were held in too high esteem 
to be neglected, the ingenuity of the commentator rarely failed 
to reinterpret them as favourable to the views popular in his 
time But the Sinhalese had not this passion for theology So 
far as we can judge of them m earlier periods they were endowed 
with an amiable and receptive but somewhat indolent tempera- 
ment, moderate gifts in art and hterature and a moderate love 
and understanding of theology Also their chiefs claimed to 
have come from northern India and were inchned to accept 
favourably anything which had the same origin These are 
exactly the surroundings in which a religion can flounsh without 
change for many centuries and Buddhism in Ceylon acquired 
stabihty because it also acquired a certain national and patiiotic 
flavour it was the faith of the Sinhalese and not of the invading 
Tamils Such Sinhalese kings as had the power protected the 
Church and erected magnificent buildings for its service 

If Sinhalese tradition may be believed, the first historical 
contact with northern India was the expedition of Vijaya, who 
with 700 followers settled in the island about the time of the 
Buddha’s death Many details of the story are obviously in- 
vented Thus in order to explain why Ceylon is called Sinhala, 
Vijaya is made the grandson of an Indian princess who hved 
with a lion But though these legends inspire mistrust, it is a 
fact that the language of Ceylon in its earliest known form is 
a dialect closely connected with Pah (or rather with the spoken 
dialect 'from which ecclesiastical Pah was derived) and still 
more closely with the Maharashtn Prakrit of western India It 
18 not however a derivative of this Prakrit but parallel to it and 
in some words presents older forms ^ It does not seem possible 
to ascribe the introduction of this language to the later mission 
of Mahmda, for, though Buddhist monks have in many countnes 
influenced hterature and the hterary vocabulary, no instance is 
recorded of their changing the popular speech* But Vijaya is 
said to have conquered Ceylon and to have slaughtered many 

^ Geiger, Ltieratur und Spracht der Sin^halesm, p 91 

* Compare the history of Khotan The first Indian colonists seem to have 
mbroduoed a Fraknt dialect Buddhism and Sanskrit came afterwards 
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of its ancient inhabitants, called Yakkhas^, of whom we know 
httle except that Sinhalese contains some un-Aiyan words 
probably borrowed from them. According to the Dipavapasa*, 
Vijaya started from Bharukaccha or Broach and both language 
and such histoncal facts as we know confirm the tradition that 
some time before the third century b c. Ceylon was conquered 
by Indian immigrants from the west coast 

It would not be unreasonable to suppose that Vijaya intro- 
duced into Ceylon the elements of Buddhism, but there is little 
evidence to indicate that it was a conspicuous form of rehgion 
in India in his time Sinhalese tradition maintains that not only 
Gotama himself but also the three preceding Buddhas were 
miraculously transported to Ceylon and made arrangements for 
its conversion Gotama is said to have paid no less than three 
visits^ all are obviously impossible and were invented to en- 
hance the glory of the island But the legends which relate how 
Panduvasudeva came from India to succeed Vijaya, how he 
subsequently had a Sakya princess brought over from India to 
be his wife and how her brothers established cities in Ceylon*, 
if not true in detail, are probably true in spirit in so far as they 
imply that the Sinhalese kept up intercourse with India and 
were familiar with the principal forms of Indian religion Thus 
we are told® that King Pandukabhaya built rehgioua i difices 
for Niganthas (Jams), Brahmans, Paribbajakas (possibly Budd- 
hists) and Ajivikas When Gevanampiya Tissa ascended the 
throne (circ 245 B c ) he sent a comphmentary mission bearing 
wonderful treasures to Asoka with whom he was on friendly 
terms, although they had never met This implies that the 
kingdom of Magadha was known and respected in Ceylon, and 
we hear that the mission included a Brahman The answer 
attributed to Asoka will surprise no one acquainted with the 
inscriptions ot that pious monarch He said that he had taken 

* Literally demons, that is wild uncanny men I refrain from diBcnaamg the 
ongm and ethnological position of tlio Vaeddas for it hardly affects the history of 
Buddhism in Ceylon For Vijaya's conquests see Mahavaipsa vn 

' ri 20 

* Dlpavaipsa i 45-81, n 1-00 Mahavaipia i 19-83 The legend that the 
Buddha visited Ceylon and left his footpant on Adam’s peak is at least as old as 
Buddhaghosa See Samanta-pasadika in Oldenburg’s Finaiyo Pital-a, vol m, p 332 
and the quotations m Skeen’s Adam's Peak, p 50 

* Dips V I 1 -9 Mahavaipsa vm 1-27, ix 1-12 

‘ HahlvaqiBa x. 96, 102 
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refuge in tfie law of Buddha and advised the King of Ceylon to 
find salvation in the same way He also sent magnificent 
presents consisting chiefly of royal insigraa and Tissa was 
crowned for the second time, which probably means that he 
became not only the disciple but the vassal of Asoka 

In any case the records declare that the Indian Emperor 
showed the greatest sphcitude for the spiritual welfare of Ceylon 
and, though they are obviously embellished, there re no reason 
to doubt their substantial accuracy^ The Sinhalese tradition 
agrees on the whole with the data supphed by Indian inscrip- 
tions and Chinese pilgrims The names of missionanes mentioned 
in the D^a and Mahavamsas recur on urns found at Sanchi 
and on its gateways are pictures in relief which appear to 
represent the transfer of a branch of the Bo-tree in solemn pro- 
cession to some destination which, though unnamed, may be 
conjectured to be Ceylon®. The absence of Mahinda’s name in 
Asoka’s inscriptions is certainly suspicious, but the Sinhalese 
chronicles give the names of other missionaries coirectly and 
a mere argumentum ex silenUo cannot disprove their testimony 
on this important point - 

The principal repositories of Sinhalese tradition are the 
Dipavamsa, the Mah^vamsa, and the historical preface of 
Buddhaghosa’s Samanta-pasadika^ All later works are founded 
on these three, so far as concerns the conversion of Ceylon and 
the immediately subsequent penod, and the three works appear 
to be rearrangements of a single source known as theAtthrkatha, 
Sihalatthakatha, or the words of the Porana (ancientsj These 
names were given to commentaries on the Tipitaka written in 
Sinhalese prose interspersed with Pali verse and several of the 
greater monasteries had their own editions of them, including 
a defimte historical section* It is probable that at the beginning 
of the fifth century A d and perhaps in the fourth century the 
old Sinhalese in which the prose parts of the Atthakatha were 

n 

^ For the credibility of the SinhaleE>e traditions see Geiger inlrod to translation 
of Mahavaniaa 1912 and Norman in J R A S 1908, pp 1 ff and on the other side 
R 0 FT&nkemWZKM 21, pp 203ff,3l7ff and Z Z) if 0 63, pp 540 ff 

* GTUiLwedel,BuddhisiartinIndia,pp 69—72 Rhys Davids, 

* The Jataka-mdana-katha is also closely alhed to theie works m those pWts 
where the subject matter is the same 

^ This section was piobably called Mahavaipsa in a general sense long before 
the name Was specially applied to the work which now hears it 
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wiilijen was growing unintelligible, and that it was becoming 
more an^ more the fashion to use Pah as the language of ecclesi- 
astical literature, for at least three writers set themselves to 
turn part of the traditions not into the vernacular but into Pah. 
The earhest and least artistic is the unknown author of the short 
chromcle called Dipavamsa, who wrote between 302 A D and 
430 A D ^ His work is weak both as a specimen of Pah and as 
a narrative and he probably did httle but patch together the 
Pah verses occurring from time to time in the Sinhalese prose 
of the Atthakatha Somewhat later, towards the end of the 
fifth century, a certain Mahanama arranged the materials out 
of which the Dipavamsa had been formed m a more dbnsecutive 
and artistic form, combimng ecclesiastical and popular legends* 
His work, known as the Mahavamsa, does not end with the 
reign of Elara, like the Dipavamsa, but deacnbes in 16 more 
chapters the exploits of DutthagS,mani and his successors ending 
withMahasena* The third writer, Buddhaghosa, apparently hved 
between the authors of the two chronicles His voluminous literary 
activity will demand our attention later but so far as history is 
concerned his narrative is closely parallel to the Mahavamsa*. 

The historical narrative is similar m all three works After 
the Council of Pataliputra, Moggahputta, who had presided 
over it, came to the conclusion that the time had come to 
despatch missionaries to convert foreign countries Sinhalese 
tradition represents this decision as emanating from Moggah- 
pjitta whereas the inscriptions of Asoka imply that the king 
himself initiated the momentous project But the difference is 
small We cannot now tell to whom the great idea first occurred 
but it must have been earned out by the clergy with the 
assistance of Asoka, the apostle selected for Ceylon was hia® 


^ See introduction to Oldenburg’s edition, pp 8, 9 

■ Perhaps this is alluded to at the beginning of the Mahavaipsa itself, ' The 
book made by the ancients (porvanehi kato) 'was m some places too diffuse sud m 
others^too condensed and contamed many repetitions ” 

“ The Mahavamsa was continued by later writers and brought down to about 
1780 AD 

‘ The Mahavarpsatika, a commentary written between 1000 and 1250 ad , hAS 
also some independent value because the old Atthakathi-Mahavamsa woa stiU. 
extant and used by the writer 

■ Son according to the Smhalese sources but according to Hauaji Chuang and 
others, younger brother In favour of the latter it may be said that the younger 
brothers of kmgs often became monks in order to avoid political oomphcatuuiB 
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near relative Mahinda who according to the traditions of the 
Sinhalese made his way to their island through the air with six 
companions The account of Hauan Chuang hints at a less 
miraculous mode of progression for he speaks of a monastery 
built by Mahinda somewhere near Tanjore 

The legend tells how Mahinda and his following alighted on 
the Missaka mountain^ whither King Devanampiya Tissa had 
gone in the course of a hunt The monks and the royal cortege 
met Mahinda after testing the king’s intellectual capacity by 
some curious dialectical puzzles, had no difficulty in converting 
him^ Next morning he proceeded to Anuradhapura and was 
received vhth all honour and enthusiasm He preached first in 
the palace and then to enthusiastic audiences of the general 
public In these discourses he dwelt chiefly on the terrible 
punishment awaiting sinners in future existences® 

We need not follow in detail the picturesque account of the 
rapid conversion of the capital The king made over to the 
Churcli tlie Mahamcglia garden and proceeded to construct a 
senes of religious edihces in Anuradhapura and its neighbour- 
hood The catalogue of them is given in the Mahavamsa* and 
the most imiiortant was the Mahavihara monastery, which 
became specially famous and influential in the histoiy of Bud- 
dhusm It V as situated in the Mahamegha garden close to the 
Bo-tice and w as regarded as the citadel of orthodoxy Its sub- 
sequent conflicts with the later Abhavagiii monastery are the 
chief theme of Sinhalese ecclesiastical histoiy and our vcision 
of the Pall Pitakas is the one which received its imprimatur 
Tifasa is represented as having sent two furtlier missions to 
India The fiist went in quest ot relics and made its way not 
only to Pataliputra but to the court ot Indra, king ot the gods, 
and the relics obtained, ot which the principal was the Buddha’s 
alnis-bowP, wnio deposited m Anuradhapura The king then 
built the Thuparmna dagoba over them and there is no reason 

^ The modem Mahititrilc* 

^ The Mahuvamsa implies that he had already some acquaintance with Bud- 
dhiam It represents him ay knowing that monky do not eat in the afternoon and 
aa suggesting that it would be bettci to ordain the layman Bhandu 

* The chronicles give with some shght divergences the names of the texts on 
which his preaching was based It is doubtless meant that he recitfed the Sutta 
with a running exposition 

* Mahavam xx 17 

^ Many other places claimed to possess this relic 
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to doubt that the building which now bears this name is genuine 
The story may therefore be true to the extent that rehcs were 
brought from India at this early period 

The second mission was despatched to bnng a branch of the 
treei under which the Buddha had sat when he obtamed en- 
hghtenment This narrative^ is perhaps based on a more sohd 
substratum of fact The chronicles connect the event with the 
desire of the Princess Anula to become a nun Women could 
receive ordination only from ordained nuns and as these were 
not to be found on the island it was decided to ask Asoka to 
send a branch of the sacred tree and also Mahinda’s sister 
Sanghamitta, a religieuse of eminence The mission was success- 
ful A branch from the Bo-tree was detached, conveyed by 
Asoka to the coast with much ceremony and leceived m Ceylon 
by Tissa with equal respect The princess accompanied it The 
Bo-tree was planted in the Meghavana garden It may stiU be 
seen and attracts pilgrims not only from Ceylon but from 
Burma and Siam Unlike the buildings of Anuradhapura it has 
never been entirely neglected and it is clear that it has been 
venerated as the Bo -tree from an early period of Sinhalese history 
Botanists consider its longlile, thoughremaikable,notimpossible 
since trecsof llnsspeciesthrowiip fresh shoots from the roots near 
the parent stem The sculptures at Sanchi represent a branch of 
a sacred tree being carried in procession, though no inscription at- 
tests its destination, and Fa-Hsiensays that hesawthe tree® The 
author of the first part of the Mahavamsa clearly regards it as 
already ancient, and throughout the history of Ceylon there are 
references to the construction of railings and terraces to pjotect it 
Devanampiya Tissa probably died in 207 b c In 177 the 
kingdom passed into the hands of Tamil monarchs who were 
not Buddhists, although the chroniclers praise their justice and 
the respect which they showed to the Church The most im- 
portant of them, Elara, reigned for forty-foui years and was 
dethroned by a descendant of Tissa, called Dutthagamam^ 

^ Of course the aniiq^uity of the Siiilialese Bo-tree is a, different question from 
the identity of the parent tiec with the tree under which the Buddha sat 

^ Mahavam XVlii , Dlpa^am xv and xvi 

® But he says nothing about Malimda or Sanghamitta and does not support the 
Mahavamsa m details 

* Du^tha, meaning bad, angry or violent, apparently refers to the ferocity 
shown m hia struggle with the Tamils 
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The exploits of this prince are recorded at such length in 
the Mahavamsa (xxn -xxxii ) as to suggest that they formed 
the subject of a separate popular epic, in which he figured as 
the champion of Sinhalese against the Tamils, and therefore as 
a devout Buddhist On ascending the throne he felt, hke 
Asoka, remorse for the bloodshed whioh had attended his early 
hfe and strove to atone for it by good works, especially the 
construction of sacred edifices The most important of these 
were the Lohapasada or Copper Palace and the Mahathupa or 
Ruwanweh Dagoba The former'^ was a monastery roofed or 
covered mth copper plates Its numerous rooms were richly 
decorated and it consisted of nine storeys, of which the four 
uppermost were set apart for Arhats, and the lower assigned to 
the inferior grades of monks Perhaps the nine storeys are an 
exaggeration at any rate the building suflered from fire and 
underwent numerous reconstructions and modifications King 
Mahasena (301 ad) destroyed it and then repenting of his 
errors rebuilt it, but the ruins now representing it at Anurad- 
hapura, which consist of stone pillars only, date from the reign 
of Parakrama Bahu I (about a d 1150) Theimmense pile known 
as the Ruwanweh Dagoba, though often injured by invaders in 
search of treasure, still exists The somewhat dilapidated ex- 
terior 18 merely an outer shell, enclosing a smaller dagoba^ 
This IS possibly the structure erected by Dutthagamani, though 
tradition says that there is a still smaller edifice inside The 
foundation and building of the original structure are related at 
great length® Crowds of distinguished monks came to see the 
first stone laid, even from Kashmir and Alasanda Some have 
identified the latter name with Alexandria in Egypt, but it 
probably denotes a Greek city on the Indus* But in any case 
tradition represents Buddhists from all parts of India as taking 
part in the ceremony and thus recogmzmg the unity of Indian 
and Sinhalese Buddhism 

1 DipavaniBa, six 1 Mahavamsa ssvii 1-48. See Fergusson, Hial Ind 
AtthitectuTe^ 11)10, pp 2JS, 246 I find it hard to picture such a huilding raised on 
pillars Perhaps it was something like the Sat mahal-praaada at Pollanarua 

* Parker, Ancienl Ceylon, p 282 The restoration of the Ruwanweh Dagoba was 
undertaken by Ruddhiats m 1873 

* MahavaiiiBa xxviu — xxxi Duffhagainani died before it was finished 

^ ‘ Mahayaipsa XXIX 37 Yonanagaralasanda The town is also mentioned as 

situated on an Island m the Indus Mil Pan m 7 4 
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Of great importance for the history of the Sinhalese Church 
la the reign of Vatt)ag8,mani Abhaya who after being dethroned 
by Tamila recovered hia kmgdom and reigned for twelve years ^ 
He_ built a new monastery and dagoba known as Abhayagin*, 
which soon became the enemy of the Mahavihara and heterodox, 
if the latter is to be considered orthodox The account of the 
Bchism given in the Mahavamsa^ is obscure, but the dispute 
resulted in the Pitakas, which had hitherto been preserved 
orally, being committed to writing The council which defined 
and edited the scriptures was not attended by all the monas- 
teries of Ceylon, but only by the monks of the Mahavihara, and 
the text which they wrote down ivas their special version and 
not universally accepted It included the Parivara, which was 
apparently a recent manual composed in Ce 3 'lon The Maha- 
vamsa says no more about this schism, but the Nikaya-Sangra- 
hawa* says that the monks of the Abhayagiri monastery now 
embraced the doctrines of the Vajjiputta school (one of the 
seventeen branches of the Mahasanghikas) which was known m 
Ceylon as the Dhammaruci school liom an eminent teacher of 
that name Many pious kings followed who built or repaired 
sacred edifices and Buddhism evidently flourished, but we also 
hear of heresy In the third century ad® King Voharaka Tissa 
suppressed® the Vetulyas This sect was connected witn the 
Abhayagiri monastery, but, though it lasted until the twelfth 
century, I have found no Sinhalese account of its tenets It is 
represented as the worst of heresies, which was suppressed by 

^ According to the coiuinon rctkoniiig bc 88-7C according to Geiger BO 
29—17 It seems probable that in the early d.ites of ^inlicileae history ther% is an 
error of about 62 years See Guger, 1 runs Mahdvainsa, j)p xxx H and Fleet, 
J RA S 1909, pp 

^ For the site see Parkei’s Amieni Ceylon, pp 299 ff The Mahavamaa (xxxill 
79 and x 98—100) saj's it was built uii the site of an ancient Jam establiabment 
and Kem thinks that this tradition hiiita at cirt uinstauccs which account for tho 
heretical and contentiuus spiiik^^f tho Abhaya monks 

® Mahav, XXXIII 100-104 Ste tpo tlicTika quote by Tumour m his introduc- 
tion, p Ini 

^ A work on ecclesiastical history wijtieii about 1395 Ed and Trans Colombo 
Record Office 

® The probable error m Sinhalese dates mentioned in a previous note continues 
till the twelfth century A r though gradually decreasing For the early centuries 
of the Christian era it is probable that the accepted dates should be put half a> 
century later 

® Mahavamsa xxxvi 41 Vetulyavadam madditva According to the Nik&ya 
Sang he burnt their Fitaka 
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all orthodox kings but again and again revived, or was re- 
introduced from India Though it always found a footing 
at the Abhayagiri it was not officially recognized as the 
creed of that Monastery which since the time of Vattagamani 
seems to have professed the relatively orthodox doctrine called 
Dhammaruci 

Mention is made in the Katha-vatthu of heretics who held 
that the Buddha remained in the Tusita heaven and that the 
law was preached on earth not by him but by Ananda and the 
commentary^ ascribes these views to the Vetulyakas The 
reticence of the Sinhalese chromclea makes it doubtful whether 
the Vetulyakas of Ceylon and these heretics are identical 
but probably the monks of the Abhayagiri, if not strictly 
speaking Mahayanist, were an off-shoot of an ancient sect 
which contained some germs of the Mahayana Hsuan Chuang 
in his narrative^ states (probably from hearsay) that the monks 
of the Mahavihara were Hinayanists but that both vehicles 
were studied at the Abhayagiri I-Ching on the contrary says 
expressly that all the Sinhalese belonged to the Aryasthavira 
Nikaya Fa-Hsien describes the Buddhism of Ceylon as he 
saw it about 412 a d , but does not apply to it the terms Hina 
or Mahayana He evidently regarded die Abhayagiri as the 
principal religious centre and says it had 5000 monks as against 
3000 in the Mahavihara, but though he dwells on the gorgeous 
ceremonial, the veneration of the sacred tooth, the representa- 
tions of Gotama’s previous hves, and the images of Maitreya, 
he does not allude to the worship of Avalokita and ManjusrI or 
to acfiythmg that can be called definitely Mahayanist He 
describes a florid and somewhat superstitious worship which 
may have tended to regaid the Buddha as superhuman, but the 
rehes of Gotama’s body were its chief visible symbols and we 
have no ground for assuming that such teaching as is found in 
the Lotus sutra was its theological basis Yet we may legiti- 
mately suspect that the traditions of the Abhayagiri remount 
to early prototypes of that teaching 

In the second and third centuries the Court seems to have 
favoured the MahfLvihara and King Gothabhaya banished 

' On KB,tha vat XVIII 1 and 2 Printed in the Journal of the Pah Text Soc for 
1S89 

‘ Watters, il 234 Cf Esban Chuang'e life, chap iv 
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monks belonging to the Vetulya sect*, but in spite of this a 
monk of the Abhayagin named Sanghamitta obtained his con- 
fidence and that of his son, Mahasena, who occupied the throne 
from 275 to 302 a d The Mahavihara was destroyed and its 
occupants persecuted at Sanghamitta’s instigation but he was 
murdered and after hia death the great Monastery was rebuilt 
The triumph however was not complete for Mahasena built a 
new monastery called Jetavana on ground belonging to the 
Mahavihara and asked the monks to abandon this portion of 
their territory They refused and according to the Mahavamsa 
ultimately succeeded in proving their rights before a court of 
law But the Jetavana remained as the headquarters oT a sect 
known as Sagahyas They appear to have been moderately 
orthodox, but to have had their own text of the Vmaya for 
according to the Commentary* on the Mahavamsa they “separ- 
ated the two Vibhangas of the Bhagava* from the Vmaya 
altering their meamng and misquotmg their contents ” In 
the opinion of the Mahavihara both the Abhayagin and Jeta- 
vana were schismatical, but the laity appear to have given 
their respect and offerings to all three impartially and the 
Mahavamsa several times records how the same mdividual 
honoured the three Confraternities 

With the death of Mahasena ends the first and oldest part 
of the Mahavamsa, and also in native opinion the grand penod 
of Sinhalese history, the subsequent kings being linown as the 
Culavamsa or minor dynasty A continuation* of the chronicle 
takes up the story and tells of the doings of Mahasena’s son 
Sirimeghavanna^ Judged by the standard of the Mahavjhara, 
he was faiily satisfactory He rebuilt the Lohapasada and 
caused a golden image of Mahinda to be made and earned in 

^ Mahavam xxxvi m fl Golhabhayti’a date was probably 302-315 and Maha- 
sena'a 325-352 Thv common chronology makes Gothilbhaya reign from 244 to 
257 and Mahasena from 209 to 296 A d 

* Quoted by Tumour, Introd p lui The Maharani v 13, expressly states 
that the Dhamiuariici and Sagaliya sects onginatcd in Ceylon 

^ I e as I understand, the two divisions of the Sutta Vibhanga 

* It waa written up to date at vanoua periods The chapters which take up the 
history after the death of Mahasena are said to be the work of Dhammakitti, who 
bved about 1250 

® He was a contemporary of the Gupta King Samudragupta who reigned approxi- 
mately 330-376 A D See S Levi mJ A 1900, pp 316 ff, 401 ff This synchronism 
IS a stnkmg co nfir m atinn of Fleet and Geiger’s chronology 
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procession This veneration of the founder of a local church re- 
minds one of the respect shown to the images of hah-deified 
abbots in Tibet, China and Japan But the king did not neglect 
the Abhayagin or assign it a lower position than the Mahavihara 
for he gave it partial custody of the celebrated relic known as 
the Buddha’s tooth which was brought to Ceylon from Kahnga 
in the ninth year of his reign and has ever since been considered 
the palladium of the island 


2 

It Aiay not be amiss to consider here briefly what is known 
of the history of the Buddha’s relics and especially of this tooth 
Of the minor distinctions between Buddhism and Hinduism one 
of the sharpest is this cultus Hindu temples are often erected 
over natural objects supposed to resemble the footprint or some 
member of a deity and sometimes tombs leceive veneration^ 
But no case appears to be known in which either Hindus or 
Jains show reverence to the bones or other fragments of a human 
body It IS hence remarkable that rehc-worship should be so 
wide-spread in Buddhism and appear so early in its history 
The earliest Buddhist monuments depict figures worshipping at 
a stupa, which was probably a reliquary, and there is no reason 
to distrust the traditions which carry the practice back at 
least to the reign of Asoka The principal cause tor its prevalence 
was no doubt that Buddhism, while creating a powerful religious 
current, provided hardly any objects of worship for the faithfuH 
It is ,also probable that the rudiments of rehc worship existed 
in the districts frequented by the Buddha The account of his 
death states that after the cremation of his body the Mallas 
placed his bones m their council hall and honoured them with 
songs and dances Then eight communities or individuals de- 
manded a portion of the relics and over each portion a cairn 
was built These proceedings are mentioned as if they 'were the 
usual ceremonial observed on the death of a great man and in 

^ E g the tomb of Ramanuja at Srirangam 

* For a aomowhat similar reason th.6 vpneration of rolica la prevalent among 
Moalima lalam mtloed providea an object of worship but ita ceremomea are bo 
austere and monotonous that any devotional practices which are not forbidden as 
idolatrous are welcome to the devout 
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the same Sutta^ the Buddha himself mentions four classes of 
men worthy of a caim or dagoba® We may perhaps conclude 
that in the earliest ages of Buddhism it was usual in north- 
eastern India to honour the bones of a distinguished man after 
cremation and inter them under a monument This is not 
exactly rehc worship but it has in it the root of the later tree 
The Pitakas contain httle about the practice but the Mihnda 
Pahha discusses the question at length and in one passage® 
endeavours to reconcile two sayings of the Buddha, “Hinder 
not yourselves by honouring the remains of the Tathagatha” 
and “Honour that rehc of him who is worthy of honour ” It is 
the first utterance rather than the second that seems "to have 
the genuine ring of Gotama 

The earliest known rehcs are those discovered in the stupa 
of Piprava on the borders of Nepal in 1898 Their precise nature 
and the date of the inscription describing them have been the 
subject of much discussion Some authorities think that this 
stupa may be one of those erected over a portion of the Buddha’s 
ashes after his funeral Even Barth, a most cautious and 
sceptical scholar, admitted* first that the inscription is not 
later than Asoka, secondly that the vase is a reliquary con- 
taining what were believed to be bones of the Buddha Thus in 
the time of Asoka the worship of the Buddha’s rehcs was well 
known and I see no reason why the inscription should not be 
anterior to that time 

According to Buddhaghosa’s Sumangalavildsini and Sin- 
halese texts which though late are based on early matenaP, 
Mahakassapa instigated Ajatasattu to collect the rehcs ^of the 
Buddha, and to place them m a stupa, there to await the 
advent ot Asoka In Asoka’s time the stupa had become over- 
grown and hidden by jungle but when the king was in search of 
relics, its position was revealed to him He found inside it an 
inscription authonzing him to disperse the contents and pro- 

^ Dig Nik XVI V 27 

^ Dluiarch mentions a story that the relica of King Menander were Bimilarly 
divided into eight portions but the story may be merely a replica of the obsequies 
of the Buddha 

® IV 3, 24 The first text la from Mahapannibbana Sutta, v 24 The second haa 
not been identified 

* Journal des Savants ^ Oct 1906 

® See Norman, “ Buddhist legends of Asoka and hia times,” m / ^ iS Beng 1910. 
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ceeded to dastnbute them among the 84,000 monasteries which 
he IS said to have constructed 

In its main outlines this account is probable Ajatasattu 
conquered the Licchavis and other small states to the north of 
Magadha and if he was convinced of the importance of the 
Buddha’s relics it would be natural that he should transport 
them to his capital, regarding them perhaps as talismans^ 
Here they were neglected, though not damaged, in the reigns 
of Brahmanical kings and were rescued from obhvion by Asoka, 
who being sovereign of all India and anxious to spread Buddhism 
throughout his dominions would be hkely to distnbute the 
rehcs ais widely as he distributed his pillars and inscriptions 
But later Buddhist kings could not emulate this imperial im- 
partiality and we may surmise that such a monarch as Kanishka 
would see to it that all the principal rehcs in northern India 
found their way to his capital The bones discovered at Pesha- 
war are doubtless those considered most authentic in his reign 

Next to the tooth, the most interesting rehc of the Buddha 
was his patra or alms-bowl, which plays a part somewhat similar 
to that of the Holy Grail in Christian lornance The Mahavamsa 
states that Asoka sent it to Ceylon, but the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Hsien* saw it at Peshawar about 405 ad It was shown to 
the people daily at the midday and evening services The pilgrim 
thought it contained about two pecks yet such were its miracu- 
lous properties that the poor could fill it with a gift of a few 
flowers, whereas the rich cast in myriads of bushels and found 
there was still loom for more A few years later Fa-Hsien 
heard a sermon in Ceylon^ in w'hich the preacher predicted that 
the bowl would be taken in the course of centuries to Central 
Asia, China, Ceylon and Central India whence it would ulti- 
mately ascend to the Tiisita heaven for the use of the future 
Buddha Later accounts to some extent record the fulfilment 
of these predictions inasmuch as they relate how the bowl (or 
bowls) passed from land to land but the story of its wandering 
may have little foundation since it is combined with the idea 
that it IS wafted from shrine to shrine according as the faith is 
flourishing or decadent Hsuan Chuang says that it “had gone 

^ Just as the Tooth was considered to be the palladium of Sinhalese kings 

Record of Buddhist kingdoms Legge, pp 34, 35 Ra-Hsien speaks of the 
country not the town of Peshawar (Porushapura) 

Ibid p 109 Fa-Haien does not indicate that at this time there was a rival 
bowl m Ceylon but represents the preacher as saymg it was then in Gandhara 
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on from Peshawar to several countries and was now in Persia' ” 
A Mohammedan legend relates that it is at Kandahar and will 
contain any quantity of hquid without overflowing Marco 
Polo says Kublai Khan sent an embassy m 1284 to bring it 
from Ceylon to China ^ 

The wanderings of the tooth, though almost as surprising 
as those of the bowl, rest on better historical evidence, but 
there is probably more continuity in the story than in the holy 
object of which it is related, for the piece of bone which is 
credited with being the left canine tooth of the Blessed One 
may have been changed on more than one occasion The Sm- 
halese chromcles^, as mentioned, say that it was brought to 
Ceylon in the ninth year of Sirimeghavanna^ This date may be 
approximately correct for about 41 3 or later Fa-Hsien described 
the aimual festival of the tooth, during which it was exposed 
for veneration at the Abhayagin monastery, without indicating 
that the usage was recent 

The tooth did not, according to Sinhalese tradition, form 
part of the relics distributed after the cremation of the Buddha. 
Seven bones, including four teeth^, were excepted from that 
distribution and the Sage Khema taking the left canine tooth 
direct from the funeral pyre ga.ve it to the king of Kahnga, who 
enshrined it in a gorgeous temjile at Daiitapura® where it is 
supposed to have remained 800 years At the end of that period 


^ Watters, i pp 202, 203 Bat the life of Hsuan Clmang eaya Benares not 
Persia 

^ Marco Polo trans Yule, il pp 320, 330 

^ For the history of the tooth see Mahaiarn'^a, p 241, in Turnour’a editicgi the 
Bathavaipsa in Pali written by Phammalwitti in 1211 a d and. the iSinhalese 
poems Daladapujavdli and Dh.itu'v tiiisaya Ste also J)a Ciinha, Mewotr on the 
History of the Tooth Relic of Ctylon, iSTu, and ^'^ules notes un l^larcu Polo, ii 
pp 32§-330 

* I e about 361 or 310, according to winch chionalniry adopted, but neither 
Fa Hsien or Hsuan Chuang sajs anything about its arrival fiom India and this 
part of thegstory might be dismissed as a. legentl P»iit ai*eing how extraordinary 
were the adventures of the tooth m hisloiical Limes, it would bo unreasonable to 
deny that it may have been smuggled oat of India for safety 

® Various accounts are given of the disposal of these teeth, but more than enough 
relics were preserved in various shrines to account for all Hsuan Chuang saw or 
heard of sacred teeth in Balkh, Nagar, Kashmir, Kanau] and Ceylon Another 
tooth 18 said to be kept near Foo chow 

® Plausibly supposed to he Pun The ceremonies still observed in the temple of 
Jagannath are suspected of being based on Buddhist rites Dantapura of theKMmgos 
IB however mentioned in some verses quoted in Digha Nikaya xix 36 This looks 
as if the name might be pre-Buddhist 
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a pious king named Guhasiva became involved in disastrous 
wars on account of the rehc, and, as the best means of pre- 
serving it, bade his daughter fly with her husband^ and take it 
to Ceylon This, after some miraculous adventures, they were 
able to do The tooth was received with great ceremony and 
lodged in an edifice called the Dhammacakka from which it 
was taken every year for a temporary sojourn^ in the Abhaya- 
gin monastery 

The cultus of the tooth flourished exceedingly in the next 
few centuries and it came to be regarded as the talisman of the 
king and nation Hence when the court moved from Anura- 
dhapura to Pollunaruwa it w'as installed m the new capital In 
the troubled times which followed it changed its residence some 
fifteen times Early in the ioiirtecnth century it was carried off 
by the Tamils to southern India butw'as recovered by Parakrama 
BS,hu III and during the commotion created by the invasions 
of the Tamils, Chinese and Portuguese it was hidden in various 
cities In 1560 Dom ('onstantino de Braganfa, Portuguese 
Viceroy of Goa, led a ciiisade against Jaffna to avenge the 
alleged persecution of (’hnstians, and when the town w'as 
sacked a rehc, described as the tooth ol an ape mounted in 
gold, was found in a temple and earned off to Goa On this 
Bayin Naung, King of Pegu, offered an enormous ransom to 
redeem it, which the secular government wished to accept, but 
the clergy and inqui'^ition put such pressure on the Viceroy 
that he rejected the proposal The archbishop of Goa pounded 
the tooth in a mortar before the viceiegal court, burned the 
fragipents and scattered the ashes over the sea^ 

But the singular result of this bigotiy was not to destroy 
one sacred tooth but to create two The king of Pegu, who 
wished to marry a Sinhalese princess, sent an embassy to Ceylon 
to arrange the match They were received by the king of Cotta, 
who bore the curiously combined name of Don Juan Dharma- 
pala He had no daughter of his own but palmed oft tfee daugh- 
ter of a chamberlain At the same time he informed the king 

^ They are called Ranmdli and Danta in the Rajavaliya 

^ There la a striking similarity between this rite and the ceremonies observed at 
Pun, where the images of Jagannatha and his relatives are conveyed every summer 
with great pomp to a country residence where they remain during some weeks 

® See Tennent’s Ceylon, vol H pp 29, 30 and 199 if and the Portuguese 
Authorities quoted 
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of Pegu that the tooth destroyed at Goa was not the real relic 
and that this stiU remained in his possession Bayin Naung was 
induced to marry the lady and received the tooth with appro- 
priate ceremonies But when the king of Kandy heard of these 
doings, he appnzed the king of Pegu of the double tnck that 
had been played on him He offered him his own daughter, a 
veritable princess, in marriage and as her dowry the true tooth 
which, he said, was neither that destroyed at Goa nor yet that 
sent to Pegu, hut one in his own possession Baym Naung 
received the Kandyan embassy politely but rejected its pro- 
posals, thinking no doubt that it would be awkward to declare 
the first tooth spurious after it had been solemnly instMled as 
a sacred rehc The second tooth therefore remained in Kandy 
and appears to be that now venerated there When Vimala 
Dharma re-established the original line of kings, about 1592, 
it was accepted as authentic 

As to its authenticity, it appears to be beyond doubt that 
it is a piece of discoloured bone about two inches long, which 
could never have been the tooth of an ordinary human being, 
so that even the faithful can only contend that the Buddha 
was of superhuman stature Whether it is the rehc which was 
venerated in Ceylon before the arnval of the Portuguese is a 
more difficult question, for it may bo argued with equal plausi- 
bility that the Sinhalese had good reasons for hiding the real 
tooth and good reasons for duplicating it The strongest argu- 
ment against the authenticity of the relic destroyed by the 
Portuguese is that it was found m Jaffna, which had long been 
a Tamil town, whereas tliere is no reason to believe thq|t the 
real tooth was at this time in Tamil custody But, although the 
native literature always speaks of it as unique, the Sinhalese 
appear to have produced replicas more than once, for we hear 
of such being sent to Burma and China^ Again, the offer to 
ransom the tooth came not from Ceylon but from the king of 
Pegu, wlio, as the sequel shows, was gullible in such matters, 
the Portuguese clearly thought that they had acquired a relic 
of primary importance, on any hypothesis one of the kings of 
Ceylon must have deceived the king of Pegu, and finally Vimala 
Dharma had the strongest political reasons for accepting as 

^ Fortune in Two Viaita to Tea CountrieB of China, \ol ii pp 107-0, deecnbes 
one of those teeth preserved in the Ku-shan raoiiHStery near Foo-chow 
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genuine the rehc kept at Kandy, since the possession of the true 
tooth went far to substantiate a Sinhalese monarch’s right to 
the throne 

The tooth is now preserved in a temple at Kandy The visitor 
looking through a screen of bars can see on a silver table a 
large jewelled case shaped hke a bell Flowers scattered on the 
floor or piled on other tables fill the chamber with their heavy 
perfume Inside the bell are six other bells of diminishing size, 
the innermost of which covers a golden lotus containing the 
sacred tooth But it is only on rare occasions that the outer 
caskets are removed Worshippers as a lule have to content 
themsdlves with ofEenng flowers^ and bowing but I was informed 
that the priests celebrate puja daily before the rehc The cere- 
mony comprises the consecration and distribution of rice and 
IS interesting as connecting the veneration of the tooth with 
the ntual observed in Hindu temples But we must return to 
the general histoiy of Buddhism in Ceylon 

3 

The kings who ruled in the filth century were devout Bud- 
dhists and builders of viharas but the most important event of 
this period, not merely for the island but for the whole Buddhist 
church in the south, was the literary activity of Buddhaghosa 
who IS said to have resided in Ceylon duiing the reign of 
Mahanama The chief authorities for his life are a passage in 
the continuation ot the Mahavainsa^ and the Buddhaghosup- 
patti, a late Burmese text of about 1550, which, while adding 
many anecdotes, appears not to come from an independent 
source^ The gist of their account is that he was born in a Brah- 
man family near Gaya and early obtained renown as a disputant 
He was converted to Buddhism by a monk named Revata and 
began to write theological treatises* Revata observing his 

^ This practice must be very old The Vinaya of tlic Miilasarv a&tivadma and 
similar texts speak of offering flowers to a tooth of the liutldha See J A 1914, ii 
pp 523, o4J The Pah Canon too tells us that the relies of the Buddha were honoured 
with garlands and perfumes 
^ Chap XXXVII 

Both probably represent the tradition current at the Mahavihura, but accord- 
ing to the Talamg tradition Buddhaghosa was a Brahman horn at Thaton 

‘ The Mahavatpaa says he composed the Jnanadaya and Atthaaalinl at this 
tune before starting for Ceylon 
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intention to compose a commentary on the Pitakas, told him 
that only the text (pahmattam) of the scriptures was to be 
found m India, not the ancient commentaries, but that the Sin- 
halese commentanes were genuine, having been composed in 
that language by Mahinda He therefore bade Buddhaghosa 
repair to Ceylon and translate these Sinhalese works into the 
idiom of Magadha, by which Pah must be meant Buddha- 
ghosa took this advice and there is no reason to distrust the 
statement of the Mahavamsa that he arrived in the reign of 
Mahanama, who ruled according to Geiger from 458 to 480, 
though the usual reckoning places him about fifty years earher. 
The fact that Pa-Hsien, who visited Ceylon about 412, does not 
mention Buddhaghosa is in favour of Geiger’s chronology^ 

He first studied in the Mahavihara and eventually requested 
permission to translate the Sinhalese commentaries To prove 
hi& competence for the task he composed the celebrated Visud- 
dhi-magga, and, this being considered satisfaetory, he took up 
hia residence in the Ganthakara Vihara and proceeded to the 
work of translation When it was finished he returned to India 
or according to the Talaing tradition to Thaton The Buddha- 
ghosuppatti adds two stones of which the truth and meaning 
are equally doubtful They are that Buddhaghosa burnt the 
works written by ]\Tahinda and that his knowledge of Sanskrit 
was called in question but triumphantly proved Can there be 
here any allusion to a Sanskrit canon supported by the oppo- 
nents of the Mahavihara'* 

Even in its main outline the stoiy is not very coherent for 
one would imagine that, if a Buddhist from Magadha went to 
Ceylon to translate the Sinhalese commentaries, his object 
must have been to introduce them among Indian Buddhists 
But there is no evidence that Buddhaghosa did this and he is 
for us simply a great figure m the literary and religious history 
of Ceylop Burmese tradition maintains that he was a native 
of Thaton and returned thither, when his labours in Ceylon 
were completed, to spread the scriptures in his native language. 
This version of his activity is inteUigible, though the evidence 
for it is weak 

^ Fa-Hsien is chary of mentioning contemporary celebrities but he refers to a 
Well-known monk called Ta mo kiu-ti (7 Dhammakathi) and had Buddhaghosa 
been already celebrated he would hardly haye omitted him 
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He composed a great corpus of exegetical literature which 
has been preserved, but, since much of it is still unedited, the 
precise extent of his labours is uncertain There is however little 
doubt of the authenticity of his commentaries on the four great 
Nikayas, on the Abhidhamma and on the Vinaya (called 
Samanta-pasadikS,) and in them’^ he refers to the Visuddhi- 
fnagga as his own work He says expressly that his explanations 
are founded on Sinhalese materials, which he frequently cites 
as the opinion of the ancients (porana) By this word he prob- 
ably means traditions recorded in Sinhalese and attributed to 
Mahinda, but it is in any case clear that the works which he 
consulted were considered old in the filth century a d Some 
of their names are preserved m the Samanta-pasadika where 
he mentions the great commentary (Maha-Atthakatha), the 
Baft commentary (Paecan, so called because written on a raft), 
the Kurundi commentary composed at Kurunda-Velu and 
others* All this liteiature has disappeared and we can only 
judge of it by Buddh'aghosa’s reproduction which is probably 
not a translation but a selection and rearrangement Indeed 
his occasional direct quotations from the ancients or from an 
Atthakatha imply that the rest of the work is merely based on 
the Sinhalese commentaries 

Buddhaghosa was not an independent thinker but he makes 
amends for his want of originality not only by his industry and 
learning but by his power of grasping and expounding the 
whole of an intricate subject Ills Visuddhi-magga has not yet 
been edited in Europe, but the extracts and copious analysis® 
which have been published indicate that it is a comprehensive 
restatement of Buddhist doctrine made with as free a hand as 
orthodoxy permitted The Mahavamsa observes that the 
Theras held his works in the same estimation as the Pitakas 
They are in no way coloured by the Mahayamst tenets which 
were already prevalent in India, but state in its severest form 
the Hmayanist creed, of which he is the most authoritative 
exponent The Visuddhi-magga is divided into three parts 
treatmg of conduct (silam), meditation (samadhi) and knowledge 


^ In the Corns on the Digha and Dhammaaangam 

* See Bhya Davids and Carpenter’s introdaction to Sumangalavi, l p x 
" In the *7 owrTi-a^ o/ Pah Text 5'oc 1891, pp 76—164 Since the above was written 
the first volume of the teict of the Visuddhi magga, edited by Mrs Rhys Davids, 
has been published by the Pah Text Society, 1920 
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(panna), the first being the necessary substratum for the 
religious life of which the others are the two principal branches 
But though he intersperses his exposition with miraculous atones 
and treats exhaustively of superhuman powers, no trace of the 
worship of Mahayanist Bodhisattvas is found in his works and, 
as for literature, he himself is the chief authonty for the genu- 
ineness and completeness of the Pah Canon as we know it 

When we find it said that hia works were esteemed as highly 
as the Pitakaa, or that the documents which he translated into 
Pall were the ivords of the Buddha^, the suspicion naturally 
arises that the Pah Canon may be in part his composition and 
it may be well to review briefly its history in Ceylon ’ Our 
knowledge appears to be derived entirely from the traditions 
of the Mahavihara which represent Mahmda as teaching the 
text of the Pitakas oially, accompanied by a commentary If 
we admit the geneial truth of the narrative concermng Ma- 
hmda’s mission, there is nothing impiobable m these state- 
ments, tor it would be natuial that an Indian teacher should 
know by heart liis sacred texts and the commentanes on them 
We cannot of course assume that the Pitakas of Mahmda were 
the Pah Canon as w'c know' it, but the inscriptions of Asoka 
refer to passages which can be tound m that canon and therefore 
parts of it at any' late must have been accepted as scripture in 
the third centuiy b c But it is probable that considerable 
variation w'as peimitted in the text, although the sense and a 
certain teiminology weie caielully guarded It was not tiU 
the reign ot Vattagamam, probably about 20 b O , that the canon 
was committed to writing and the Panvara, composed in 
Ceylon^, was included in it 

In the leign of Buddhadasa® a learned monk named Mah3,- 
dhammakathi is said to have translatcdthe Suttas into Sinhalese, 
which at this time was esteemed the proper language for letters 
and theology, but m the next century a contrary tendency, 
probably mitiated by Buddhaghosa, becomes apparent and Sin- 
halese works are rewiitten in Pah* But nothing indicates that 

^ Bhagavato Sasanam See Buddhaghoanppatti, cap i 

* It appears to be unknown to the Chinese TnpitaLa For some further remarka 
on the Sinhalese Canon see Book iii chap xiii § 3 

" That IS according to Geiger 396—416 A D Perhaps he was the Ta-mo-kiu-tl 
mentioned by Fa Hsien 

* The tendency seems odd hut it can ho paralleled in India where it la not 
uncommon to rewrite vernacular woiks in Sanskrit See Grierson, J R A S 1913, 
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any part of what we call the Pah Canon underwent this process 
Buddhaghosa distinguishes clearly between text and comment, 
between Pah and Sinhalese documents He has a coherent 
history of the text, beginning with the Council of Eajagaha, 
he discusses various readings, he explains difficult words. He 
treated the ancient commentaries with freedom, but there is no 
reason to think that he allowed himself any discretion or nght 
of selection in deahng with the sacred texts accepted by the 
Mahavihara, though it might be prudent to await the pubhca- 
tion of his commentanes on all the Nikayas before asserting 
this unreservedly 

To sum up, the available evidence points to the conclusion 
that in the time of Asoka texts and commentaries preserved 
orally were brought to Ceylon The former, though in a some- 
what fluid condition, were sufficiently sacred to be kept un- 
changed m the original Indian language, the latter were trans- 
lated into the kindred but still distinct vernacular of the island 
In the next century and a half some additions to the Pah texts 
were made and about 20 d c the Mahavihara, which proved as 
superior to the other communities in vitahty as it was in 
antiquity, caused written copies to be made of what it considered 
as the canon, including some recent works There is no evidence 
that Buddhaghosa or anyone else enlarged or curtailed the 
canon, but the curious tradition that he collected and burned 
all the books written by Mahinda in Sinhalese^ may allude to 
the existence of other works which he (presumably in agreement 
with the Mahavihara) considered spurious 

Soon after the departure of Buddhaghosa Dhatusena came 
to the throne and “held like Dhamm asoka a convocation about 
the three Pitakas^ ” This implies that there was still some 
doubt as to what was scripture and that the canon of the 
Mahavihara was not universally accepted The Vetulyas, of 

p 133 Even m England in the seventeenth century Bacon seema to have been 
doubtful of the immortahty of hie works in English and prepared a Latin translation 
of hia E’isays 

^ It la reported with some emphasis as the tradition of the Ancients in Buddha- 
ghosuppatti, cap vn If the works were merely those which Buddhaghosa himself 
had translated the procedure seema somewhat drastic 

■ Mahav xxxni Dhammaaokova so kaai Bitakattaye Sangahan Dhatusena 
reigned from 459—477 according to the common chronology or 609-627 according 
to Geiger 
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whom we heard in the third century A d , reappear in the 
seventh when they are said to have been supported by a pro- 
vincial governor but not by the king Aggabodhi^ and still 
more exphcitly in the reign of ParS,kraina Bahu (c. 1160). He 
endeavoured to reconcile to the Mah§,vihS,ra “the Abhayagiri 
brethren who separated themselves from the time of king 
Vattagamam Abhaya and the Jetavana brethren that had 
parted since the days of Mahasena and taught the Vetnlla 
Pitaka and other writings as the words of Buddha, which mdeed 
were not the words of Buddha® ” So it appears that another 
recension of the canon was in existence for many centuries. 

Dhatusena, though depicted in the Mahavamsa as a most 
orthodox monarch, embellished the Abhayagiri monastery and 
was addicted to sumptuous ceremonies in honour of images and 
rehcs Thus he made an image of Mahinda, dedicated a shnne 
and statue to Metteyya and ornamented the effigies of Buddha 
with the royal jewels In an image chamber (apparently at the 
Abhayagiri) he set up figures of Bodhisattvas®, by which we 
should perhaps understand the previous births of Gotama He 
was killed by his son and Sinhalese history degenerated into a 
complicated story of crime and discord, in which the weaker 
faction generally sought the aid of the Tamils These latter 
became more and more powerful and with their advance Bud- 
dhism tended to give place to Hinduism. In the eighth century 
the couit removed from Anuradhapura to Pollannaruwa, in 
order to escape from the pressure of the Tamils, but the picture 
of anarchy and decadence grows more and more gloomy until 
the accession of Vijaya Bahu in 1071 who succeeded in making 
himself king of aU Ceylon Though he recovered Anuradhapura 
it was not made the royal residence either by himself or by his 
greater successor, Parakrama Bahu* This monarch, the most 
eminent in the long list of Ceylon’s sovereigns, after he had 
consolidafipd his power, devoted himself, in the words of Tennent, 
“to the two grand objects of royal sohcitude, rehgion and 
agriculture ” He was lavish in bmlding monasteries, temples 
and libraries, but not less generous m constructing or repairing 

' Mah&v im 35 B 

’ Mfthav Lixvm 21-23 

' Mahiv xxxvm AkAai patunS.gelie bahumangalacetije boddhiaatte oa 
tathasun Cf Fa-HsieD, chap xxvm ad fin 

‘ Or Farakkama Bahu Probably 1 153-1 1B6 


B. m. 
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tanks and works of irrigation In the reign of Vijaya BSihu 
hardly any duly ordained monks were to be found^, the succes- 
sion having been mterrupted, and the deficiency was supphed 
by bringing quahfied Theras from Burma But by the time of 
Parakrama Bahu the old quarrels of the monasteries revived, 
and, as he was anxious to secure unity, he summoned a synod 
at Anuradhapura It appears to have attained its object by 
recogmzing the Mahavihara as the standard of orthodoxy and 
deahng summarily with dissentients^ The secular side of mon- 
astic life also received liberal attention Lands, revenues and 
guest-houses were provided for the monastenes as well as 
hospitals As in Burma and Siam Brahmans were respected and 
the king erected a building for their use in the capital Like 
Asoka, he forbade the killing of animals 

But the glory of Parakrama Bahu stands up in the later 
history of Ceylon like an isolated peak and thirty years after 
his death the country had fallen almost to its previous low level 
of prosperity The Tamils again occupied many districts and were 
never entirely dislodged as long as the Sinhalese kingdom 
lasted Buddhism tended to decline but was always the religion 
of the national party and was honoured with as much magnifi- 
cence as their means allowed Parakrama Bahu II (c 1240), 
who recovered the sacred tooth from the Tamils, is said to have 
celebrated splendid festivals and to have imported learned 
monks from the country of the Colas® Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the inscriptions of Kalyani indicate that Sin- 
halese religion enjoyed a great reputation in Burma* 

A further change adverse to Buddhism was occasioned by 
the arrival of the Portuguese in 1505 A long and horrible 
struggle ensued between them and the various kings among 
whom the distracted island was divided until at the end of the 
sixteenth century only Kandy remained independent, the whole 
coast being in the hands of the Portuguese The singular bar- 
barities which they perpetrated throughout this struggle are 
vouched for by their own historians®, but it does not appear 

^ Mahavaipsa LX 4-7 

* MahavaijiHa Lxxvm 21-27 

* Mahav Lxxxiv If this means the region of Madras, the obyious question la 
what learned Buddhist can there have been there at this period 

* J Ant 1B93, pp 40, 41 

^ 1 take this statement from Tennent who gives references 
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that the Sinhalese degraded themselves by similar atrocities 
Since the Portuguese ■wished to propagate Roman Cathohcism 
as well as to extend their pobtical rule and used for this purpose 
(according to the Mah&vamsa) the persuasions of gold as weU as 
the terrors of torture, it is not surpnsmg if many Sinhalese pro- 
fessed allegiance to Christianity, but when in 1597 the greater 
part of Ceylon formally accepted Portuguese sovereignty, the 
chiefs insisted that they should be allowed to retain their O'wn 
religion and customs 

The Dutch first appeared in 1602 and were welcomed by the 
Court of Kandy as aUies capable of expelling the Portuguese. 
This they succeeded m doing by a series of victones between 
1638 and 1658, and remained masters of a great part of the island 
until their possessions were taken by the British in 1795 
Kandy however continued independent until 1815 At first the 
Dutch tned to enforce Chnstianity and to prohibit Buddhism 
within their temtory^ but ultimately hatred of the Roman 
Catholic church made them favourable to Buddhism and they 
were ready to assist those kings who desired to restore the 
national religion to its former splendour. 

4 

In spite of this assistance the centuries when the Sinhalese 
were contending with Europeans were not a prosperous time 
for Buddhism Hinduism spread m the north Christiamty in 
the coast belt, but still it was a point of honour with most 
native sovereigns to protect the national religion so far as their 
distressed condition allowed For the seventeenth century we 
have an interesting account of the state of the country called 
An Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon by an Enghshman, 
Robert Knox, who was detained by the king of Kandy from 
1660 to 1^80 He does not seem to have been aware that there 
was any distinction between Buddliism and Hmduism. Though 
he describes the Sinhalese as idolaters, he also emphasizes the 
fact that Buddou (as he wTites the name) is the God “unto 
whom the salvation of souls belongs,” and for whom “above all 
others they have a high respect and devotion ” He also describes 

* See Ceylon Anhqvary, i 3, pp 148, 197 

* I (1681) ifi BAid to have nia.dB Sivaism tte Court religion 

3—2 
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the ceremonieB of pint and bana, the perahera proceBsion, and 
two clasBes of Buddhist monks, the elders and the ordinary 
members of the Sangha His narrative indicates that Buddhism 
was accepted as the higher rehgion, though men were prone to 
pray to deities who would save from temporal danger 

About this time Vimala Dharma II^ made great efforts to 
improve the rehgious condition of the island and finding that 
the true succession had again failed, arranged with the Dutch 
to send an embassy to Arakan and brmg back quahfied Theras 
But apparently the steps taken were not sufficient, for when 
kmg Kittisiri Rajasiha (1747-81), whose piety forms the theme 
of the last two chapters of the Mahavamsa, set about reforming 
the Sangha, he found that duly ordained monks were extinct 
and that many so-called monks had famihes He therefore 
decided to apply to Dhammika, king of Ayuthia in Siam, and 
hke his predecessor despatched an embassy on a Dutch ship 
Dhammika sent back a company of “more than ten monks” 
(that is more than sufficient for the performance of all ecclesi- 
astical acts) under the Abbot Upali in 1752 and another to 
relieve it in 1755 They were received by the king of Ceylon with 
great honour and subsequently by the ordination which they 
conferred placed the succession beyond dispute But the order 
thus reconstituted was aristocratic and exclusive only members 
of the highest caste were admitted to it and the wealthy middle 
classes found themselves excluded from a community which 
they were expected to honour and maintain This led to the 
despatch of an embassy to Burma in 1802 and to the foundation 
of another branch of the Sangha, known as the Amarapura 
school, distinct in so far as its validity depended on Burmese 
not Siamese ordination 

Since ordination is for Buddhists merely self -dedication to a 
higher life and does not confer any sacramental or sacerdotal 

'■ Hia reign is dated aa 1679-1701, alao aa 1687-1706 It la remarkable that the 
Mahavamaa makea both the kinga called Vimala Dharma aend religious embaaaies 
to Arakan See xcrv 15, 16 and xcvn 10, 11 

“ See for some details Lorgeou Notice aur un Manuacnt Siamoia contenant la 
relation de deux inissiona religieuaea envoy^ea de Siam k Ceylon au mdieu du xvui 
Sifecle Jour Asial 1906, pp 633 S The king called Dhammika by the Mahavaipaa 
appears to have been known aa Fhxa Song Tham m Siam The mtereat felt by the 
Siameae in Ceylon at thia period la ahown by the Siamese translation of the Mah4- 
vaipaa made in 1796 
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poTfers, the importance assigned to it may seem strange But 
the idea goes back to the oldest records in the Vinaya and has 
its root in the pnvileges accorded to the order A Bhikkhu had 
a nght to expect much from the laity, but he also had to prove 
hia worth and Gotama’s early legislation was largely concerned 
with excluding unsuitable candidates The solicitude for vahd 
ordination was only the ecclesiastical form of the popular feehng 
that the honours and immumties of the order were conditional 
on its maintaimng a certain standard of conduct Other 
methods of reform might have been devised, but the old injunc- 
tion that a monk could be admitted only by other duly ordained 
monks was fairly efficacious and could not be disputed But 
the cunous result is that though Ceylon was in early times the 
second home of Buddhism, almost all (if indeed not all) the 
monks found there now derive their right to the title of Bhikkhu 
from foreign countries 

The Sinhalese Sangha is generally desenbed as divided into 
four schools, those of Siam, Kelani, Amarapura and Ramanya, 
of which the first two are practically identical, Kelani being 
simply a separate province of the Siamese school, which other- 
wise has its headquarters in the inland districts This school, 
founded as mentioned above by priests who arrived m 1760, 
comprises about half of the whole Sangha and has some pre- 
tensions to represent the hierarchy of Ceylon, since the last 
kings of Kandy gave to the heads of the two great monasteries 
in the capital, Asgin and Malwatte, jurisdiction over the north 
and south of the island respectively It differs in some particu- 
lars from the Amarapura school It only admits members of 
the highest caste and prescribes that monks are to wear the 
upper robe over one shoulder only, whereas the Amarapurans 
admit members of the first three castes (but not those lower in 
the social scale) and require both shoulders to be covered 
There arg other minor differences among which it is mteresting 
to note that the Siamese school object to the use of the formula 
"I dedicate this gift to the Buddha” which is used in the other 
schools when anything is presented to the order for the use of 
the monks It is held that this expression was correct in the hfe- 
time of the Buddha but not after hia death The two schools 
are not mutually hostile, and members of each find a hospitable 
reception in the monasteries of the other The laity patromze 
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both indifferently and both frequent the same places of pilgrim- 
age, though all of these and the majority of the temple lands 
belong to the sect of Siam It is wealthy, aristocratic and has 
inhented the ancient traditions of Ceylon, whereas the Amara- 
purans are more active and inclined to propaganda It is said 
they are the chief alhea of the Theosophists and European 
Buddhists The Ramanya^ school is more recent and distinct 
than the others, being in some ways a reformed community 
It aims at greater strictness of hfe, forbidding monasteries to 
hold property and insisting on genuine poverty It also totally 
rejects the worship of Hindu deities and its lay members do not 
recognize the monks of other schools. It is not large but its 
influence is considerable 

It has been said that Buddhism flourished in Ceylon only 
when it was able to secure the royal favour There is some truth 
in this, for the Sangha does not struggle on its own behalf but 
expects the laity to provide for its matenal needs, making a 
return in educational and religious services Such a body if not 
absolutely dependent on royal patronage has at least much to 
gain from it Yet this admission must not blind us to the fact 
that during its long and often distinguished history Sinhalese 
Buddhism has been truly the national faith, as opposed to the 
bohefs of various invaders, and has also mimstered to the 
spiritual aspirations of the nation As Knox said m a period 
when it was not particularly flourishing, the Hindu gods look 
after worldly affairs but Buddha after the soul When the 
island passed under British rule and aU religions received im- 
partial recognition, the result was not disastrous to Buddhism 
the number of Bhikkhus greatly increased, especially in the latter 
half of the nineteenth eentury. And if in earher periods there 
was an interval in which techmcally speaking the Sangha did 
not exist, this did not mean that interest in it ceased, for as 
soon as the kingdom became prosperous the first care of the 
kings was to set the Church in order This zeal can be attributed 
to nothmg but conviction and affection, for Buddhism is not a 
faith pohtically useful to an energetic and warlike pnnce. 


' RdiuafLna. la the part of Surma between Arakan and Siam 
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Sinhalese Buddhism is often styled primitive or onginal and 
it may fairly be said to preserve in substance both the doctnne 
and practice inculcated in the earhest Pah hterature In caUing 
this primitive we must remember the possibility that some of 
this hterature was elaborated in Ceylon itself But, putting the 
text of the Pifakaa aside, it would seem that the early Sinhalese 
Buddhism was the same as that of Asoka, and that it never 
underwent any important change It is true that mediaeval 
Sinhalese hterature is fuU of supernatural legends respecting the 
Buddha^, but still he does not become a god (for he has attained 
Nirvana) and the great Bodhisattvas, Avalokita and Manjusri, 
are practically unknown The Abhidhammattha-sangaha^, which 
IS still the text-book most in use among the Bhikkhus, adheres 
rigidly to the methods of the Abludhamma'’ It contains 
neither devotional nor magical matter but prescribes a course 
of austere mental training, based on psychological analysis and 
culminating in the rapture of meditation Such studies and 
exercises are beyond the capacity of the majority, but no other 
road to salvation is officially sanctioned for the Bhikkhu It is 
admitted that there are no Arliats now — ^just as Christianity 
has no contemporary saints — but no other ideal, such as the 
Boddhisattva of the Mahayanists, is held up for imitation 

Mediaeval images of Avalokita and of goddesses have how- 
ever been found in Ceylon^ This is hardly surprising for the 
island was on the main road to China, Java, and Camboj'a® and 
Mahayamst teachers and pilgrims must have continually passed 
through it The Chinese biographies of that eminent tantrist, 
Amogha, say that he went to Ceylon in 741 and elaborated his 
system there before returning to China It is said that in 1408 
the Chinese being angry at the ill-treatment of envoys whom 
they hacj sent to the shnne of the tooth, conquered Ceylon and 

^ See Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhisniy chap VIT 

■ A translation by S Z Aung and Mrs Riiya Davids has been published by the 
Pall Text Society The author Anuniddha appears to have lived between the 
eighth and twelfth centuries 

" The Sinhalese had a special respect for the Abliidhamina Kasaapa V (c ad. 
930) caused it to be engraved on plates of gold Ep Zeyl i p 52 

‘ See Coomaraawamy m J R A S 1909, pp 2S3-297 

" For intercourse with Camboja see Epigr Zeylamca, ii p 74 
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made it pay tnbute for fifty years By conquest no doubt is 
meant merely a military success and not occupationj but the 
whole story imphes possibihtiea of acquaintance with Chinese 
Buddhism 

It IS clear that, though the Hmayanist church was pre- 
dominant throughout the history of the island, there were up 
to the twelfth century heretical sects called Vaitulya or Vetul- 
yaka and Vajira which though hardly rivals of orthodoxy were 
a thorn m its side A party at the Abhayagiri monastery were 
favourably disposed to the Vaitulya sectwhich, though oftensup- 
pressed, recovered and reappeared, being apparently reinforced 
from India This need not mean from southern India, for Ceylon 
had regular intercourse with the north and perhaps the Vaitulyas 
were. Mahayamsts from Bengal The Nikaya-Sangrahawa also 
mentions that in the mnth century there was a sect called 
Nilapatadarsana^, who wore blue robes and preached indulgence 
in wine and love They were possibly Tantrists from the north 
but were persecuted in southern India and never influential in 
Ceylon 

The Mahavamsa is inchned to minimize the importance of 
all sects compared with the Mahivihara, but the picture given 
by the NikS.ya-Sangrahawa may be more correct It says that 
the Vaitulyas, described as infidel Brahmans who had composed 
a Pitaka of their own, made four attempts to obtain a footmg 
at the Abhayagin monastery^. In the ninth century it repre- 
sents king Matvalasen as having to fly because he had embraced 
the false doctrine of the Vajiras These are mentioned in another 
passage in connection with the Vaitulyas they are said to have 
composed the Gudha Vinaya® and many Tantras They perhaps 
were connected with the Vajrayana, a phase of Tantric Bud- 
dhism. But a few years later king Mungayinsen set the church 
in order He recogmzed the three orthodox schools or nikayas 
called Theriya, Dhammaruci and Sagahya but proscnbed the 
others and set guards on the coast to prevent the importation 
of heresy Nevertheless the Vajinya and Vaitulya doctrines 

^ A dubioua legend relatea that they wore known m the north and Buppressed 
by HBiTsha See Ettinghaufien, Har&hcL Vardhana, 1906, p 86 Nil Sadhano. appears 
to be a name for tantne practices See Avalon, Principles of Tatitra, preface, p •hw 

* In the reigns of Voharatissa, Gol^habhaya, Mahasena and Ambahcrana 
Salamevan. The kings Matvalasen and Mungayinsen are also known as Sena I and II 

* Secret Vinaya. 
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were secretly practised. An inscription in Sansknt found’at the 
Jetavana and attributed to the ninth century^ records the 
foundation of a Vihara for a hundred resident monks, 25 from 
each of the four mkayas, which it appears to regard as equiva- 
lent But in 1165 the great Parakrama Bahu held a synod to 
restore unity in the church As a result, all Nikayas (even the 
Dhammaruci) which did not conform to the Mahavihara were 
suppressed** and we hear no more of the Vaitulyas and V&jiriyas 

Thus there was once a Mahayamst faction in Ceylon, but it 
was recruited from abroad, intermittent in activity and was 
finally defeated, whereas the Hmayamst tradition was national 
and continuous 

Considering the long lapse of time, the monastic hfe of Ceylon 
has not deviated much in practice from the injunctions of the 
Vinaya Monasteries hke those of Anuradhapura, which are 
said to have contained thousands of monks, no longer exist 
The largest now to be found — those at Kandy — do not contain 
more than fifty but as a rule a pansala (as these institutions are 
now called) has not more than five residents and more often 
only two or three Some pansalas have villages assigned to 
them and some let their lands and do not scruple to receive the 
rent The monks still follow the ancient routine of making a 
daily round with the begging bowl, but the food thus collected 
IS often given to the poor or even to animals and the inmates 
of the pansala eat a meal which has been cooked there The 
Patimokkha is recited (at least in part) twice a month and 
ordinations are held annually®. 

The duties of the Bhikkhus are partly educational, partly 
clencal In most villages the children receive elementary edu- 
cation gratis in the pansala, and the preservation of the ancient 
texts, together with the long list of Pah and Sinhalese works 
produced untd recent times almost exclusively by members of 
the Sangha*, is a proof that it has not neglected hterature. The 

' Epigraplna Zeylan i p 4 

* One of the king’s inscnptions says that he reconciled the clergy of the three 
Nihayoa Ep Zeyl l p 134 

■ See Bowden in J R A S 1893, pp Ifil ff The ancount refers to the Malwatte 
Monastery But it would appear that the Fatimokkba la recited in country places 
when a sufficient number of monks meet on Uposatba days 

* Even the poets were mostly Bhikkhus Sinhalese literature contams a fair 
number of historical and philosophical works but curiously httle about law See 
Jolly, Eecht und Sitte, p 44 
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chief public rebgious observances are preaching and reading the 
Bonptures This latter, known as Bana, is usually accompanied 
by a word for word translation made by the reciter or an 
assistant. Such recitations may form part of the ordinary 
ceremomal of Uposatha days and most religious establishments 
have a room where they can be held, but often monks are 
invited to reside in a village dunng Was (July to October) and 
read Bana, and often a layman performs a pinkama or act of 
merit by entertaining monks for several days and inviting his 
neighbours to hear them recite The recitation of the Jatakas 
IS particularly popular but the suttas of the Digha NikS,ya are 
also often read On special occasions such as entry into a new 
house, an eclipse or any incident which suggests that it might 
be well to ward oS the enmity of supernatural powers, it is 
usual to recite a collection of texts taken largely from the 
Suttampata and called Pint The word appears to be denved 
from the Pah pantta, a defence, and though the Pah scriptures 
do not sanction this use of the Buddha’s discourses they coun- 
tenance the idea that evil may be averted by the use of 
formulae 

Although Sinhalese Buddhism has not diverged much from 
the Pah scnptures in its main doctnnes and disciphne, yet it 
tolerates a superstructure of Indian behefs and ceremonies 
which forbid us to call it pure except in a restricted sense At 
present there may be said to be three religions in Ceylon, local 
ammism, Hinduism and Buddhism are all inextricably mixed 
together By local animism I mean the worship of native 
spirits who do not belong to the ordinary Hindu pantheon 
though they may be identified with its members The pnests of 
this worship are called Kapuralas and one of their principal 
ceremonies consists m dancing until they are supposed to be 
possessed by a spirit — the devil dancing of Europeans Though 
this rehgion is distinct from ordinary Hinduism, its deities and 
ceremomes find parallels in the southern Tamil country In 
Ceylon it IS not merely a village superstition but possesses 


^ E g m the Atanatiya siitta (Dig Nib xxxti ) fnendly apinta teach a spell by 
which members of the order may protect themaelves against evil ones and m 
J&taka 159 the Peacock escapes danger by reciting every day a hymn to the sun 
and the praisea of past Biiddhaa. See also Bunyin, Nanjws Catalogue, Noa 487 and 

BOO 
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temples of considerable size^, for instance at BaduUa and near 
Batnapura In the latter there is a Buddhist shnne m the 
court yard, so that the Blessed One may countenance the 
■worship, much as the Pitakas represent him as patronizing and 
instructing the deities of ancient Magadha, but the structure 
and observances of the temple itself are not Buddhist The chief 
spirit worshipped at Batnapura and in most of these temples is 
Maha Saman, the god of Adam’s Peak He is sometimes identi- 
fied ivith Lakshmana, the brother of Bama, and sometimes ■with 
India 

About a quarter of the population are Tamils professing 
Hinduism Hindu temples of the ordinary Diavidian type are 
especially frequent in the northern districts, but they are found 
in moat parts and at Kandy two may be seen close to the shrine 
of the Tooth^ Buddhists feel no seruple in frequenting them 
and the images of Hindu deities are habitually introduced mto 
Buddhist temples These often contam a hall, at the end of 
which are one or more sittmg figures of the Buddha, on the 
right hand side a recumbent figure of him, but on the left a 
row of four statues representing Mahabrahma, Vishnu, Kartti- 
keya and Mahis3,man Of these Vishnu generally receives 
marked attention, shown by the number of prayers written on 
slips of paper which are attached to his hand Nor is this 
worship found merely as a survival m the older temples The four 
figures appear in the newest edifices and the image of Vishnu 
never fails to attract votaries Yet though a rigid Buddhist 
may regard such devotion as dangerous, it is not treasonable, for 
Vishnu IS regarded not as a competitor but as a very reverent 
admirer of the Buddha and anxious to befriend good Buddhists. 

Even more insidious is the pageantry which since the days 
of King Tissa has been the outward sign of religion It may be 
justified as being merely an edifying method of venerating the 
memory pf a great man but when images and rehes are treated 
with profound reverence or earned m solemn procession it is 
hard for the ignorant, especially if they are accustomed to the 
ceremomal of Hindu temples, not to think that these symbols 
are divme This ornate rituahsm is not authorized m any 

* See for an account of the Maha Saman Devale, Ceylon Ant July, 1918 

“ So a medieval inscription at Mahmtale of Mahinda IV records the foundation 
of Buddhist edifices and a temple to a goddess £!p Zeyl i p 103 
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known canonical text, but it is thoroughly Indian. Asoka 
records in his inscriptions the institution of rehgious processions 
and Hsuan Chuang relates how King Harsha organized a 
festival during which an image of the Buddha was earned on an 
elephant while the monarch and his ally the king of Assam, 
dressed as Indra and Brahma respectively, waited on it like 
servants^ Such festivities were congenial to the Sinhalese, as 
is attested by the long senes of descnptions which fill the 
MahS-vamsa down to the very last book, by what Fa-Hsien saw 
about 412 and by the Perahera festival celebrated to-day 

6 

The Buddhism of southern India resembled that of Ceylon 
in character though not in history It was introduced under 
the auspices of Asoka, who mentions in his inscnptiona the 
Colas, Pandyas and Kcralaputras® Hsuan Chuang says that m 
the Malakuta country, somcMheic near Madura or Tanjore, 
there was a stupa erected by Asoka’s orders and also a monastery 
founded by Mahinda It is possible that this apostle and others 
laboured less in Ceylon and more in south India than is generally 
supposed The pre-eminence and continuity of Sinhalese Bud- 
dhism are due to the conservative temper of the natives who 
were relatively little moved by the winds of rehgion which 
blew strong on the mainland, bearing with them now Jaimsm, 
now the worship of Vishnu or Siva 

In the Tamil countiy Buddhism of an Asokan type appears 
to have been prevalent about the time of our era The poem 
Mammegalei, which by general consent was composed in an 
early century AD, is Buddhist but shows no leamngs to 
Mahayamsm It speaks of Sivaism and many other systems® 
as flourishing, but contains no hint that Buddhism was perse- 
cuted But persecution or at least very unfavourable conditions 
set in Since at the time of Hsuan Chuang’s visit Buddhism 

* Similirly in a religious procession described m the Mahavaipsa (zoix 62, 
about 1750 a d ) there were “men in the dress of Brahmas ” 

* Rock lidictB, n and xin Three mBCriptionfl of Asoka haTe been found in 
Mysore 

® The Mammegalei even mentions six systems of philosophy which are not ths 
ordinary Dar^anas but Lokayatam, Bauddham, Sankhyam, Naiyayikam, Vai^ahi- 
kam, Mimamsakam 
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was in an advanced stage of decadence, it seems probable that 
the tnumph of Sivaism began in the third or fourth century 
and that Buddhism offered shght resistance, Jainism being the 
only senous competitor for the first place But for a long while, 
perhaps even until the sixteenth century, monasteries were kept 
up in special centres, and one of these is of peculiar importance, 
namely Kancipuram or Conjeveram^ Hsuan Chuang found 
there 100 monasteries with more than 10,000 brethren, all 
Sthaviras, and mentions that it was the birthplace of Dharma- 
p^la^ We have some further information from the Talamg 
chronicles® which suggest', the interesting hypothesis that the 
Buddhism of Burma was introduced or refreshed by mission- 
aries from southern India They give a hst of teachers who 
flourished in that country, including Kaccayana and the philoso- 
pher Anuruddha* Of Dharniapala they say that he lived at 
the monastery of Bhadratittha near Kancipiira and wrote 
fourteen commentanes in Pah® One was on the Visuddhi-magga 
of Buddhaghosa and it is probable that he lived shortly after 
that great writer and like him studied in Ceylon 

I shall recur to this question of south Indian Buddhism in 
treating of Burma, but the data now available are very meagre. 

* Kan-cluh pu lo Watters, Yuan Chuang, n 22B The identification u not 
without difficulties and it hai been suggested that the toun 13 really Negapatam 
The Life of the pilgrim says that it was on the coast, tut lie docs not say ao himaelf 
and hia biographer may have been mistahen 
“ See art by Rhys Davids in K K K 
“ See Forchhammei , Jardinc J'n:e Kiuig, 1880, pp 24 B 
‘ Author of the Abhi Ihammallha mnqnha 
® Some have been published by the P T Society 
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BURMA 

1 

Until recent times Burma remained somewhat isolated and 
connected with foreign countries by few ties The chromclea 
contain a record of long and generally peaceful intercourse with 
Ceylon, but this though important for rehgion and hterature 
had little political effect The Chinese occasionally invaded 
Upper Burma and demanded tribute but the invasions were 
brief and led to no permanent occupation On the west Arakan 
was worried by the Viceroys of the Mogul Emperors and on the 
east the Burmese frequently invaded Siam But otherwise 
from the bcgmmng of authentic history until the British annex- 
ation Burma was left to itself and had not, hke so many Asiatic 
states, to submit to foreign conquest and the imposition of 
foreign institutions Yet let it not be supposed that its annals 
are peaceful and uneventful The land supplied its own comph- 
cations, for of the many races inhabiting it, three, the Burmese, 
Takings and Shans, had nval aspirations and founded dyn- 
asties Of these three races, the Burmese proper appear to have 
come from the north west, for a chain of tribes speaking 
cognate languages is said to extend from Burma to Nepal 
The Mons or Takings are allied hnguistically to the Khmers of 
Camboja Their country (sometimes called Ramahhadesa) was 
in Lower Burma and its principal cities were Pegu and Thaton. 
The identity of the name Taking with Telingana or Kahnga 
is not admitted by all scholars, but native tradition con- 
nects the foundation of the kingdom with the ea^t coast of 
India and it seems certam that such a connection existed in 
historical times and kept ahve Hinayanist Buddhism which 
may have been originally introduced by this route 

The Shan States he in the east of Burma on the borders of 
Yunnan and Laos Their traditions carry their foundation back 
to the fourth and fifth centunes B c There is no confirmation 
of this, but bodies of Shans, a race alhed to the Siamese, may 
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have migrated into this region at any date, perhaps bringing 
Buddhism with them or receivmg it direct from China Recent 
mvestigationa have shown that there was also a fourtbA^aoe, 
designated as Pyua, who occupied territory between the Bm- 
mese and Talaings in the eleventh century They will probably 
prove of considerable importance for philology and early history, 
perhaps even for the history of some phases if Burmese Bud- 
dhism, for the religious terms found in their inscnptions are 
Sanskrit rather than Pah and this suggests direct commumoa- 
tion with India But until more mformation is available any 
discussion of this interesting but mysterious people involves so 
many hjrpotheses and arguments of detail that it is impossible 
in a work hke the present Prome was one of their principal 
cities, their name reappears in P'lao, the old Chinese designation 
of Burma, and perhaps also in Pagan, one form of which is 
Pugama^ 

Throughout the historical period the pre-eminence both in 
mdividual kings and dynastic strength rested with the Burmese 
but their contests with the Shans and Talaings form an intricate 
story which can be related here only in outline Though the 
three races are distinct and still preserve their languages, yet 
they conquered one another, hved m each other’s capitals and 
shared the same ambitions so that in more recent centuries no 
great change occurred when new dynasties came to power or 
territory was redistributed The long chromcle of bloodstained 
but ineffectual quarrels is rcheved by the exploits of three 
great kings, Anawrata, Bayin Naung and Alompra 

Historically, Arakan may be detached from the other 
provinces The inhabitants represent an early migration from 
Tagaung and were not armexed by any kingdom in Burma until 
1784 A D Tagaung, situated on the Upper Irra’vaddy in the Ruby 
Mmes district, was the oldest capital of the Burmese and has a 
scanty history apparently going back to the early centunes of 
our era. Much the same may be said of the Talaing kingdom 
m Lower Burma The kings of Tagaung were succeeded by 
another dynasty connected with them which reigned at Prome 
No dates can be given for these events, nor is the part which 
the Pyua played in them clear, but it is said that the Talmngs 

‘ For the Pyua aee Blagden \a J R A 8 pp 365-388 Ibid m Epigr. Indvitw 
1913, pp 127-133 Alao reporta of Burma, Arch Survey, 1910, 1917 
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destroyed the kingdom of Prome in 742 A d.^ According to 
tradition the centre of power moved about this time to Pagan® 
on the bank of the Irrawaddy somewhat south of Mandalay. 
But the silence of early Chinese accounts® as to Pagan, which 
IB not mentioned before the Sung d3Tiaaty, makes it prohahle 
that later wnters exaggerated its early importance and it is 
only when Anawrata, King of Pagan and the first great name 
m Burmese history, ascended the throne that the course of 
events becomes clear and coherent He conquered Thaton in 
1067 and transported many of the inhabitants to his own eapital 
He also subdued the nearer Shan states and was master of 
nearly all Burma as we understand the term The chief work of 
his successors was to construct the multitude of pagodas which 
still ornament the site of Pagan It would seem that the dynasty 
gradually degenerated and that the Shans and Talaings ac- 
quired strength at its expense Its end came in 1298 and was 
hastened by the invasion of Khubilai Khan There then arose 
two simultaneous Shan dynasties at Panya and Sagaing which 
lasted from 1298 till 1364 They were overthrown by King 
Thadominpaya who is believed to have been a Shan He 
founded Ava which, whether it was held by Burmese or Shans, 
was regarded as the chief city of Burma until 1752, although 
throughout this period the kings of Pegu and other districts 
were frequently independent During the fourteenth century 
another kingdom grew up at Toungoo* in Lower Burma Its 
rulers were originally Shan governors sent from Ava but ulti- 
mately they claimed to be descendants of the last king of Pagan 
and, in this character, Bureng or Baym Naung (1551-1581), the 
second great ruler of Burma, conquered Prome, Pegu and Ava. 
His kingdom began to break up immediately after his death 
but his dynasty ruled in Ava until the middle of the eighteenth 
century 

During this penod Europeans first made their appearance 
and quarrels with Portuguese adventurers were added to native 

• So C C Lowia in the Gazetteer of Burma, vol I p 292, but according to 
others the S^urmese chronicles place the event at the begmmng of the Christian era 
Sometimes called New Fagan to distmguish it from Old Fagan which was a 
name of Tagaung Also called Fagan or Fugama and m Fah Anmaddanapura 

' See the travels of Kia Tan descnbed by Pelhot m B E F E 0 1904, pp 131- 
414 , 

‘ More oorreotly Taung-ngu 
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dissensionfl. The Shana and Talainga became turbulent ani after 
a tumultuous interval the third great national hero, Alaung- 
paya or Alompra, came to the front In the short space of eight 
years (1762-1760), he gained possession of Ava, made the Bur- 
mese masters of both the northern and southern provinces, 
founded Rangoon and invaded both Manipur and Siam While 
on the latter expedition he died Some of his successors held 
their court at Ava but Bodawpaya built a new capital at 
Amarapura (1783) and Mindon Mm another at Mandalay (1857). 
The dynasty came to an end in 1886 when King Thihaw was 
deposed by the Government of India and his dominions an- 
nexed 


2 

The early history of Buddhism in Burma is obscure, as in 
moat other countries, and different writers have maintained 
that it was introduced from northern India, the east coast 
of India, Ceylon, China or Camboja^ All these views may 
be in a measure true, for there is reason to bcheve that it 
was not introduced at one epoch or from one source or in 
one form 

It 15 not remarkable that Indian influence should be strong 
among the Burmese The wonder rather is that they have pre- 
served such strong mdividuality m art, institutions and every- 
day life, that no one can pass from India into Burma without 
feehng that he has entered a new country This is because the 
mountains which separate it from Eastern Bengal and run right 
down to the sea form a barrier stiU sufficient to prevent com- 

^ For the history and present condition of Buddhism in Burma the following 
may be consulted besidoa other works referred to m the course of this chapter 
M Bode, Edihon of the Sdsanavamsa with valuable diasertatioua, 1897 Thia 
work IS a modem Burmese ecclesiastical history written m 1861 by Pannasami 
M Bode, The Pah Literature of Burma, 1909 

The Qandhavaipsa containing accounts of many Pah works wntteii m Burma 
Edited by Mi^ayeff in Jour Pah Text Soc for 1886, pp 54 S and mdexed by 
M Bode, tbtd 1896, 53 If 

BigandeL, Vie ou Ldgende de Qautama, 1878 
Yoe, The Burman, hi3 life and notioni 

J G Scott, Burma, a handbook of jrractical %nformaiion, 1906 
Reports of the Superintendent, Archaeologicrd Survey^ Burma, 1916-1920 
Vanoufi articles (especially by Duroiselle, Taw Sein Ko and R C Temple) m 
the Indian Antiquary, Buddhism, and Bulletin de V^coh Frangaise de VExtrlme 
Orient 
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munication by rail But from the earliest times Indian immi- 
grants and Indian ideas have been able to find their way both 
by land and sea According to the Burmese chromcles Tagaung 
was founded by the Hindu pnnce Abhiraja in the ninth century 
B o and the kingdom of Arahan claims as its first ruler an 
ancient pnnce of Benares The legends have not much more 
histoncal value than the Kshattriya genealogies which Brah- 
mans have invented for the kings of Manipur, but they show 
that the Burmese knew of India and wished to connect them- 
selves with it This spirit led not only to the invention of legends 
but to the application of Indian names to Burmese locahties. 
For instance Aparantaka, which really designates a district of 
western India, is identified by native scholars with Upper 
Burma^ The two merchants Tapnssa and BhaUika who were 
the first to salute the Buddha after his enlightenment are said 
to have come from Ukkala This is usually identified with 
Onssa but Burmese tradition locates it m Burma A system of 
mythical geography has thus ansen 

The Buddha himself is supposed to have visited Burma, as 
well as Ceylon, in his lifetime* and even to have imparted some 
of hiB power to the celebrated image which is now in the Arakan 
Pagoda at Mandalay Another resemblance to the Sinhalese 
story IS the evangelization of lower Burma by Asoka’s mission- 
anes The Dipavamsa states* that Sona and Uttara were de- 
spatched to Suvarnabhumi This is identified with Ramaiina- 
desa or the district of Thaton, which appears to be a corruption 
of Saddhammapura^ and the tradition is accepted in Burma 
The scepticism with which modern scholars have received it is 
perhaps unmerited, but the preachmg of these missionaries, if 
it ever took place, cannot at present be connected with other 
histoncal events Nevertheless the statement of the Dipavamsa 
IS significant The work was composed in the fourth century 
A D and taken from older chromcles It may therefore be con- 

^ So too Prome la called Srlkahetra and the name Irrawaddy representg Iravati 
(the modern Bavi) The ancient town of Sraraati or Savatthi is aaid to reappear m 
the three forms Tharawaddy, Tharawaw and Thawutti 

“ See Indian Antiquary, 1893, p 6, and Forchhammer on the Mahamum Fagoda 
m Burmese Arc/uieological Report (I 1890) 

® Djpav vni 12, and m a more embelhshed form m Mahavazpsa in 44-54. 
See also the Kalyani Inscriptions in Indion Ant 1893, p 16 

‘ Through the form Saton representing Saddhan Early European trayellers 
called It Satan or Xatan 
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eluded that in the early centunea of our era lower Burma had 
the reputation of being a Buddhist country^ It alao appears 
certain that m the eleventh century, when the Talamgs were 
conquered by Anawrata, Buddhist monks and copies of the 
Tipitaka were found there But we know httle about the 
country m the preceding centunea The Kalyani inscnption says 
that before Anawrata’s conquest it was divided and decadent 
and during this penod there ia no proof of intercourse with 
Ceylon but alao no disproof One result of Anawrata’s conquest 
of Thaton was that he exchanged religious embassies with the 
king of Ceylon, and it is natural to suppose that the two mon- 
archs were moved to this step by traditions of previous com- 
mumcations Intercourse with the east coast of India may be 
assumed as natural, and is confirmed by the presence of Sansknt 
words in old Talaing and the information about southern India 
in Talaing records, in which the city of Conjevaram, the great 
commentator Dharmapala and other men of learning are often 
mentioned Analogies have also been traced between the archi- 
tecture of Pagan and southern India* It will be seen that such 
commvmication by sea may have brought not only Hinayanist 
Buddhism but also Mahayanist and Tantric Buddhism as well 
as Brahmanism from Bengal and Orissa, so that it is not sur- 
prising if all these influences can be detected m the ancient build- 
ings and sculptures of the country* Still the most important 
evidence as to the character of early Burmese Buddhism ia 
Hinayanist and furnished by inscriptions on thin golden plates 
and tiles, found near the ancient site of Promo and deciphered 
by Finot* They consist of Hinayanist religious formulae the 
language is Pah the alphabet is of a south Indian type and 
is said to resemble closely that used in the inscriptions of the 
Kadamha dynasty which ruled in Kanara from the third to the 

* The Burmese identify Aparanf aka and Yona to which Asoha alao sent miasion- 
anea with Ujpor Burma and the Shan country But this seems to be merely a 
misapphcation of Indian names 

“ See Forohhammer, Jardine Prize Essay, 1BB5, pp 23-27 He alao says that 
the earhest Talaing alphabet is identical with the Vengi alphabet of the fourth 
century A n Burma Arehaeol Report, 1917, p 29 

“ See B C Temple, “Notes on Antiquities of Ramahnadeaa,” /md Antiq 1893, 
pp 327 fi Though I admit the possibility that Mahayaniam and Tantnam may 
have flourished m lower Burma, it does not seem to me that the few Hmdu figures 
reproduced in this article prove very much 

‘ J A. 1912, n pp 121-136 


4—2 
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sixth century It la to the latter part of this period that the 
inacnptiona are to be attributed They show that a form of the 
Hinayana, comparable, so far as the bnef documents permit 
us to judge, with the church of Ceylon, was then known in lower 
Burma and was probably the state church The character of 
the writing, taken together with the knowledge of southern 
India shown by the Talaing chronicles and the opimon of the 
Dipavamaa that Burma was a Buddhist country, is good 
evidence that lower Burma had accepted Hmayamsm before 
the sixth century and had intercourse with southern India 
More than that it would perhaps be rash to say 

The Burmese tradition that Buddhaghosa was a native of 
Thaton and returned thither from Ceylon merits more attention 
than it has received It can be easily explained away as patriotic 
fancy On the other hand, if Buddhaghosa’s object was to 
invigorate Hmayamsm in India, the result of his really stu- 
pendous labours was singularly small, for in India his name is 
connected with no religious movement But if we suppose that 
he went to Ceylon by way of the holy places m Magadha and 
returned from the Coromandel Coast to Burma where Hina- 
yanism afterwards flourished, we have at least a coherent nar- 
rative ^ 

It is noticeable that Taranatha states^ that in the Koki 
countries, among which he expressly mentions Pukham (Pagan) 
and Hamsavati (Pegu), Hmayamsm was preached from the 
days of Asoka onwards, but that the Mahayana was not known 
until the pupils of Vasubandhu introduced it 

The presence of Hmayamsm in Lower Burma naturally did 
not prevent the arrival of Mahayamsm It has not left many 
certain traces but Atisa (c 1000), a great flgure m the history 
of Tibetan Buddhism, is reported to have studied both in 
Magadha and in Suvarnadvipa by which Thaton must be 
meant He would hardly have done this, had the clergy of 
Thaton been unfnendly to Tantnc learning This mediseval 
Buddhism was also, as in other countries, mixed with Hinduism 

^ It la reiaarkable that Buddhaghoaa commcntm^ on Ang Nik 1 14 6 (quoted 
by Forchhammer) deacnbea the merchants of Ukkala as inhabiting Aaitanjana in 
the region of Haipsavatt or Pegu This identihcabion of Ukkala with Burmeae 
territory la a mistake but accepted m Burma and it is more likely that a Burmese 
would have made it than a Hindu 

> Chap XXXIX 
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but whereas in Camboja and Champa Sivaiam, especially the 
worship of the hngam, was long the official and popular cult 
and penetrated to Siam, few Sivaite emblems but numerous 
statues of Vishnuite deities have hitherto been discovered in 
Burma 

The above refers chiefly to Lower Burma The histoiy of 
Burmese Buddhism becomes clearer in the eleventh century but 
before passing to this new period we must enquire what was 
the religious condition of Upper Burma in the centuries pre- 
ceding it It is clear that any variety of Buddhism or Brah- 
manism may have entered this region from India by land at 
any epoch According to both Hsuan Chuang and I-Ching 
Buddhism flourished in Samatata and the latter mentions 
images of Avalokita and the reading of the Prajha-paramita 
The precise position of Samatata has not been fixed but in any 
case it was in the east of Bengal and not far from the modern 
Burmese frontier The existence of early Sanskrit inscriptions 
at Taungu and elsewhere has been recorded but not with as 
much detail as could be wished^ Figures of Bodhisattvas and 
Indian deities are reported from Prome^, and in the Lower 
Chindwin district are rock-cut temples resernbhng the caves of 
Barabar in Bengal Inscnptions also show that at Prome there 
were kings, perhaps in the seventh century, who used the Pyu 
language but bore Sanskrit titles According to Burmese tradi- 
tion the Buddha himself visited the site of Pagan and prophesied 
that a king called Sammutiraya would found a city there and 
establish the faith This prediction is said to have been fulfilled 
in 108 A n but the notices quoted from the Burmese chronicles 
are concerned less with the progress of true religion than with 
the prevalence of heretics known as Aris® It has been conjec- 
tured that this name is a corruption of Arya but it appears that 
the correct orthography is aran representing an original aran- 
yaka, that is forest pnests It is hard to say whether they were 
degraded Buddhists or an indigenous priesthood who in some 

^ See however Epig Indica, vol v part iv Oct 1S9S, pp 101-102 For the 
prevalence of forma which must be derived from Sanskrit not Pali see Burma 
Arch Rep 1916, p 14, and 1917, p 39 

“ Report of Supt Arch Survey Burma, 1909, p 10, 1910, p 13, and 1916, 
pp 33, 38 Finot, Notes d^Epigrapkie, p 357 

" See especially Fmot in J A 1912, II p 123, and Hubei m B E F E 0 1909 
F 584 
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ways imitated what they knew of Brahmanio and Buddhist 
institutions They wore black robes, let their hair grow, wor- 
shipped serpents, hung up in their temples the heads of ammals 
that' had been sacrificed, and once a year they assisted the king 
to immolate a victim to the Nats on a mountain top They 
claimed power to expiate all sins, even pamcide They hved in 
convents (which is their only real resemblance to Buddhist 
monks) but were not cebbate^^ Anawrata is said to have sup- 
pressed the Aris but he certainly did not extirpate them for an 
inscription dated 1468 records their existence in the Myingyan 
district Also in a village near Pagan are preserved Tantric 
frescoes representing Bodhisattvas with their Saktis In one 
temple is an inscription dated 1248 and requiring the people to 
supply the priests morning and evening with rice, beef, betel, 
and a jar of spirits^ It is not clear whether these priests were 
Ans or not, but they evidently professed an extreme form of 
Buddhist Saktism 

Chinese influences in Upper Burma must also be taken mto 
account Burmese kings were perhaps among the many 
potentates who sent religious embassies to the Emperor Wu-ti 
about 525 a d, and the T'ang® annals show an acquaintance with 
Burma They describe the inhabitants as devout Buddhists, 
reluctant to take hfe or even to wear silk, since its manufacture 
involves the death of the silk worms There were a hundred 
monasteries into which the youth entered at the age of seven, 
leaving at the age of twenty, if they did not intend to become 
monks The Chinese writer does not seem to have regarded the 
rehgion of Burma as differing materially from Buddhism as he 
knew it and some similarities in ecclesiastical terminology shown 
by Chinese and Burmese may indicate the presence of Chinese 

^ The Ans are further credited with having practised a sort of jU8 prtmce 
noctis See on this question the chapter on Camboja and alleged similar customs 
there ' 

* See Burma Arch Bcp 1916, pp 12, 13 They seem to have been similar to 
the Nilapatanadar^ana of Ceylon The Prabodhacandrodaya (about 1100 ad) 
represents Buddlust monks as drunken and licentious 

^ See Parker, Burma, 1992 The annalist says “There is a huge white elephant 
(or image) 100 feet high Litigants burn incense and kneel before it, refectmg 
within themselves whether they are right or wrong When there is any disaster 
or plague the king also kneels in front of it and blames himself ” The ChinMe 
character means either image or elephant, but surely the former must the 
meaning here 
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influence^ But this influence, though possibly strong between 
the sixth and tenth centuries a.d , and again about the time of 
the Chinese invasion of 1284*, cannot be held to exclude Indian 
influence 

Thus when Anawrata came to the throne® several forms of 
religion probably co-existed at Pagan, and probably most of 
them were corrupt, though it is a mistake to think of his 
domimons _as barbarous. The reformation which followed is 
described by Burmese authors in considerable detail and as 
usual in such accounts is ascribed to the activity of one per- 
sonahty, the Thera Arahanta who came from Thaton and en- 
joyed Anawrata’s confidence The story implies that there was 
a party in Pagan which knew that the prevalent creed was 
corrupt and also looked upon Thaton and Ceylon as rebgious 
centres As Anawrata was a man of arms rather than a theo- 
logian, we may conjecture that his motive was to concentrate in 
his capital the flower of learning as known in his time — a motive 
which has often animated successful pnnces m Asia and led to 
the unceremonious seizure of hving saints According to the 
story he broke up the communities of Aris at the instigation of 
Arahanta and then sent a mission to Manohan, king of Pegu, 
asking for a copy of the Tipitaka and for rehcs He received a 
contemptuous reply intimating that he was not to be trusted 
with such sacred objects Anawrata in indignation collected an 
army, marched against the Talaings and ended by carrying off 
to Pagan not only elephant loads of scriptures and rehcs, but 
also all the Talaing monks and nobles with the king himself^. 
The Pitakas were stored in a splendid pagoda and Anawrata 


^ See Taw-Sein Ko, in Iiid Antiquary, 1906, p 211 But I must confess ttat I 
have not been able to follow or confirm all the etymologies suggested by him 

* See for Chinese remains at Pagan, Report of the Superintendent^ Arch Survey, 
Burma, for year ending 31fif March, 1910, pp 20, 21 An inscription at Fagan 
records that 1285 Khubilai's troops were accompanied by monks sent to evan- 
gelize Burma Both troops and monks halted at Tagaung and both were sub- 
sequently withdrawn See Arch Survey, 1917, p 38 

* The date of Anawrata’s conquest of Thaton seems to be now hsed by inscnp- 
tians as 1057 A D , though formerly supposed to be earlier See Burma Arch Rep 
1916 For Anawrata’s religious reforms see Sdsanavamaa, pp 17 ff and 57 S 

^ It has been noted that many of the inscriptions explanatory of the scenes 
depicted on the walls of the Ananda temple at Pagan are m Talaing, showing that 
it was some time before the Burmans were able to assmulate the culture of the 
conquered country 
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sent to Ceylon'- for others which were compared with the 
copies obtained from Thaton in order to settle the text® 

For 200 years, that is from about 1060 A D until the later 
decades of the thirteenth century. Pagan was a great centre of 
Buddhist culture not only for Burma but for the whole east, 
renowned alike for its architecture and its scholarship The 
former can stiU be studied in the magnificent pagodas which 
mark its site Towards the end of his reign Anawrata made not 
very successful attempts to obtain relics from China and Ceylon 
and commenced the construction of the Shwe Zigon pagoda 
He died before it was completed but his successors, who enjoyed 
fairly peaceful reigns, finished the work and constructed about 
a thousand other buildings among which the most celebrated is 
the Ananda temple erected by King Kyansitha® 

Pah hterature in Burma begins with a little grammatical 
treatise known as Karika and composed in 1064 a D by the 
monk Dhammasen&,pati who lived in the monastery attached 
to this temple A number of other works foDowed Of these the 
moat celebrated was the Saddaniti of Aggavamsa (1154), a 
treatise on the language of the Tipitaka whieh beeame a classic 
not only in Burma but m Ceylon A singular enthusiasm for 
linguistic studies prevailed especially in the reign of Kyoeva 
(c 1230), when even women are said to have been distinguished 
for the skill and ardour which they displayed in conquering the 
difficulties of Pah grammar Some treatises on the Abhidham- 
ma were also produced 

Like Mohammedanism, Hinayanist Buddhism is too simple 
and definite to admit much variation in doctrine, but its clergy 
are prone to violent disputes about apparently trivial questions 
In the thirteenth century such disputes assumed grave propor- 
tions in Burma About 1175 ad a celebrated elder named 

^ So the S(Uana} amsa, p 64 and p 20 See also Bode, Pah Literature of Burma, 
p 15 But tile Mahdvainsa, lx 4-7, while recording the communicationfl between 
Vijaya Bahu and Aniruddlia (=Anawrata) represents Ceylon as asking for monks 
from Ramafina, which implies that lower Burma was even then regarded as a 
Buddhist country with a fine tradition 

^ The Burmese canon adds four works to the Khuddaka Nikaya, namely 
(a) Milinda Pdhha, (b) Nctti-Pakaiana, (() Suttasangaha, (d) Petakopadeea 

® Inscriptions give hia reign as 1084-1112 ad See Burma Arch Rep 1916, 
p 24 Among many other remarkable odihces may be mentioned the Thapmyu or 
Thabbannu (1100), the Gaudapalm (1160) and the Bodhj (c 1200) which is a copy 
of the temple at Bodhgaya 
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Uttar&,]iva accompanied by his pupil Chapalia left for Ceylon 
They spent some years in study at the Mahavihara and Chapata 
received ordination there He returned to Pagan with four other 
monks and maintained that valid ordination could be conferred 
only through the monks of the Mahavihara, who alone had kept 
the succession unbroken He with his four companions, having 
received this ordination, claimed power to transmit it, but he 
dechned to recognize Burmese orders This pretension aroused 
a storm of opposition, especially from the Talaing monks They 
maintained that Arahanta who had reformed Buddhism under 
Anawrata was spiritually descended from the missionanes sent 
by Asoka, who were as well quahfied to administer ordination 
as Mahinda But Chapata was not only a man of learning and 
an author^ but also a vigorous personality and in favour at 
Court He had the best of the contest and succeeded in makmg 
the Talaing school appear as seceders from orthodoxy There 
thus arose a distinction between the Sinhalese or later school 
and the old Burmese school, who regarded one another as 
schismatics A scandal was caused in the Sinhalese commumty 
by RHhula, the ablest of Chapata’s disciples, who fell in love 
with an actress and wished to become a layman His colleagues 
induced him to leave the country for decency’s sake and peace 
was restored but subsequently, after Chapata’s death, the re- 
maining three disciples^ fell out on questions of discipline rather 
than doctrine and founded three factions, which can hardly be 
called schools, although they refused to keep the Uposatha 
days together The light of religion shone brightest at Pagan 
early in the thirteenth century while these three brethren were 
alive and the Sasanavamsa states that at least three Arhats 
lived in the city But the power of Pagan collapsed under 
attacks from both Chinese and Shans at the end of the century 

^ The best known of hi'? works are the Siitta niddesa on grammar and the 
Sankhepavannana The latter is a commentary on the Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 
but it la not certain if Chapata composed it or merely translated it from the 
Sinhalese 

® Some authorities speak as if the four disciples of Chapat>a had founded four 
Beets, but the reprobate Rahula can hardly have done this The above account is 
taken from the Kalyani inscription, Ind Ant 1893, pp 30, 31 It says very dia- 
tincbly ‘'There were m Pugama (Pagan) 4 sects 1 The successors of the pneats 
who introduced the religion from Sudhammanagara (i c the Mramma Sangha), 
2 The disciples of Stvalimahiithera 3 The disciples of TamalindamahatherB/ 
4 The disciples of Anauda Mahathera ” 
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and the last king became a monk under the compulsion of Shan 
chiefs The deserted city appears to have lost its importance as 
a rehgious centre, for the ecclesiastical chromcles shift the 
scene elsewhere 

The two Shan states which arose from the rum of Pagan, 
namely Panya (Vijayapura) and Sagamg (Jeyyapura), encour- 
aged rehgion and learning Their existence probably explains 
the claim made in Siamese insenptions of about 1300 that the 
territory of Siam extended to Hamsavati or Pegu and this con- 
tact of Burma and Siam was of great importance for it must be 
the origin of Pah Buddhism in Siam which otherwise remains 
unexplained 

After the fall of the two Shan states in 1304, Ava (or Ratna- 
pura) which was founded in the same year gradually became 
the religious centre of Upper Burma and remained so dunng 
several centuries But it did not at first supersede older towns 
inasmuch as the loss of political independence did not always 
involve the destruction of monasteries Buddhism also flour- 
ished in Pegu and the Talaing country where the vicissitudes of 
the northern kingdoms did not affect its fortunes 

Anawrata had transported the most eminent Theras of 
Thaton to Pagan and the old Talaing school probably suffered 
temporanly Somewhat later we hear that the Sinhalese school 
was introduced into these regions by Sariputta^, who had been 
ordained at Pagan About the same time two Theras of Marta- 
ban, preceptcis of the Queen, visited Ceylon and on returning 
to their own land after being ordained at the Mahavihara con- 
sidered themselves superior to other monks But the old Bur- 
mese school continued to exist Not much hterature was pro- 
duced in the south Sanputta was the author of a Dhammathat 
or code, the first of a long series of law books based upon Manu. 
Somewhat later Mahayasa of Thaton (c 1370) wrote several 
grammatical works , 

The most prosperous period for Buddhism in Pegu was the 
reign of Dhammaceti, also called Ramadhipati (1460-1491) 
He was not of the royal family, but a simple monk who helped 
a princess of Pegu to escape from the Burmese court where she 
was detained In 1453 this princess became Queen of Pegu and 
Dhammaceti left his monastery to become her prune minister, 
* Also known by the title of Dhammavitasa He waj active in 1240. 
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son-in-law and ultimately her successor But though he had 
returned to the world his heart was with the Church. He was 
renowned for his piety no less than for his magnificence and is 
known to modem scholars as the author of the Kalyam inscrip- 
tions^, which assume the proportions of a treatise on ecclesi- 
astical laws and history Their chief purpose is to settle an 
intricate and highly technical question, namely the proper 
method of defining and consecrating a simd This word, which 
means hterally boundary, signifies a plot of ground within which 
Uposatha meetings, ordinations and other ceremomes can take 
place The expression occurs in the Vinaya Pitaka^, but the 
area there contemplated seems to be an ecclesiastical district 
within which the Bhikkhus were obliged to meet for Uposatha 
The modern simd is much smaller®, but more important since 
it IS maintained that vahd ordination can be conferred only 
within its limits To Dhammaceti the question seemed mo- 
mentous, for as he explains, there were in southern Burma six 
schools who would not meet for Uposatha These were, first the 
Camboja* school (identical with the Arahanta school) who 
claimed spiritual descent from the missionaries sent by Asoka 
to Suvarnabhumi, and then five divisions of the Sinhalese 
school, namely the three founded by Chapata’s disciples as 
already related and two more founded by the theras of Marta- 
ban Dhammaceti accoidingly sent a mission to Ceylon charged 
to obtain an authoritative ruling as to the piopcr method of 
consecrating a simd and conferring oidination On their return 
a locality known as the Kalyanisinia Wcas consecrated in the 
manner prescribed by the Mahavihara and during three years all 
the Bhikkhus of Dhammaceti’s kingdom were leordained there. 
The total number reached 15,060, and the king boasts that he 
had thus purified religion and made the school of the Mahavi- 
hara the only sect, all other distinctions being obliterated 

^ Pound in Zaingganamq, a suburl) of Pcf^u The text, translation and notes are 
contained in various articles by Taw Sein-Ko in tlio ludiav Antiquary for 1893— 4 

* Mahavagga, ii 11, 12, IJ 

■ According to Taw-Sein Ko {Ind Ant 1893, p 11) "‘about 105 or 12G feet m 
perimeter ” 

* No contact with Cambojan religion is implied The sect wag so called because 
itfl chief monastery was near tlie Caraboja market and this derived its name from 
the fact that many Cambojan (probably moaning Shan; prigoners were conhned 
near it 
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There can be httle doubt that in the fifteenth century 
Burmese Buddhism had assumed the form which it still has, 
but was this form due to indigenous tradition or to imitation of 
Ceylon? Five periods ment attention (a) In the sixth century, 
and probably several centimes earlier, Hinayanism was known 
in Lower Burma The inscriptions attesting its existence are 
wntten in Pah and in a south Indian alphabet (6) Anawrata 
(1010-1052) purified the Buddhism of Upper Burma with the 
help of scriptures obtained from the Talamg country, which 
were compared with other scriptures brought from Ceylon 

(c) About 1200 Chapata and his pupils who had studied in 
Ceylon and received ordination there refused to recognize the 
Talamg monks and two hostile schools were founded, pre- 
dominant at first in Upper and Lower Burma respectively 

(d) About 1250 the Sinhalese school, led by Sariputta and others, 
began to make conquests in Lower Burma at the expense of the 
Talamg school (e) Two centuries later, about 1460, Dham- 
maceti of Pegu boasts that he has purified religion and made 
the school of the Mahavihara, that is the most orthodox form 
of the Sinhalese school, the only sect 

In connection with these data must be taken the important 
statement that the celebrated Tantrist Atisa studied in Lower 
Burma about 1000 a d Up to a certain point the conclusion 
seems clear Pah Hinayanism m Burma was old intercourse 
with southern India and Ceylon tended to keep it pure, whereas 
intercourse with Bengal and Orissa, which must have been 
equally frequent, tended to import Mahayanism In the tim e 
of Anawrata the rehgion of Upper Burma probably did 
not deserve the name of Buddhism He introduced m its 
place the Buddhism of Lower Burma, tempered by refer- 
ence to Ceylon After 1200 if not earher the idea prevailed 
that the Mahavihara was the standard of orthodoxy and 
that the Talamg church (which probably retained some 
Mahayanist features) fell below it In the fifteenth century 
this view was universally accepted, the opposition and indeed 
the separate existence of the Talamg church having come 
to an end 

But it still remains uncertain whether the earliest Burmese 
Buddhism came direct from Magadha or from the south The 
story of Asoka’s missionaries cannot be summarily rejected 
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but it also cannot be accepted without hesitation^. It is the 
Ceylon chronicle which knows of them and communication 
between Burma and southern India was old and persistent It 
may have existed even before the Christian era 

After the fall of Pagan, Upper Burma, of which we must 
now speak, passed through troubled times and we hear httle of 
rehgion or hterature Though Ava was founded in 1364 it did 
not become an intellectual centre for another century But the 
reign of Narapati (1442-1468) was ornamented by several writers 
of eminence among whom may be mentioned the monk poet 
Silavamsa and Anyavamsa, an exponent of the Abhidhamma 
They are noticeable as being the first writers to pubhsh religious 
works, either original or translated, m the vernacular and this 
practice steadily increased In the early part of the sixteenth 
century* occurred the only persecution of Buddhism known in 
Burma Thohanbwa, a Shan who had become king of Ava, 
endeavoured to exterminate the order by dehberate massacre 
and dehvered temples, monasteries and libraries to the flames 
The persecution did not last long nor extend to other distncts 
but it created great indignation among the Burmese and was 
perhaps one of the reasons why the Shan dynasty of Ava was 
overthrown in 1555 

Bayin (or Bureng) Naung stands out as one of the greatest 
personahties in Burmese history As a Buddhist he was zealous 
even to intolerance, since he forced the Shans and Moslims of 
the northern districts, and indeed all his subjects, to make a 
formal profession of Buddhism He also, as related elsewhere, 
made not very successful attempts to obtain the tooth rehc 
from Ceylon But it is probable that his active patronage of 
the faith, as shown in the construction and endowment of 
rehgious buildings, was exercised chiefly in Pegu and this must 
be the reason why the Sasanavamsa (which is interested chiefly 
m Upper Burma) says httle about him 

His successors showed httle pohtical capacity but encour- 
aged religion and hterature The study of the Abhidhamma was 

^ In fa^your of it, it may be said that the Dipavaipsa and the earlier traditions 
on which the Dipavaipsa is baaed are ancient and impartial witnesses against it, 
that Asoka’s attention seems to have been directed westwards, not towards Bengal 
and Burma, and that no very early proof of the existence of Buddhism m Burma 
has been found 

^ Apparently about 1525-1530 
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specially flourishing in the distncta of Ava and Sagaing from 
about 1600 to 1650 and found many illustrious exponents 
Besides works in Pah, the wnters of this time produced numer- 
ous Burmese translations and paraphrases of Abhidhamma 
works, as well as edifying stones 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century Burma was in 
a disturbed condition and the Sasanavamsa says that rehgion 
was dimmed as the moon by clouds A national and rehgious 
revival came with the victories of Alompra (1752 onwards), but 
the eighteenth century also witnessed the rise of a curious and 
not very eddying controversy which divided the Sangha for 
about a hundred years and spread to Ceylon^ It concerned the 
manner in which the upper robe of a monk, consisting of a long 
piece of cloth, should be worn The old practice in Burma was 
to wrap this cloth round the lower body from the loins to the 
ankles, and draw the end from the back over the left shoulder 
and thence across the breast over the right shoulder so that it 
finally hung loose behind But about 1698 began the custom 
of walking with the right shoulder bare, that is to say letting 
the end of the robe fall down in front on the left side The 
Sangha became divided into two factions known as Ekamsika 
(one-shouldered) and Pdrupana (fully clad) The bitterness of 
the seemingly trivial controversy was increased by the fact 
that the Ekamsikas could produce httlo scriptural warrant and 
appealed to late authorities or the practice in Ceylon, thus 
neglecting sound learning For the Vinaya frequently^ pre- 
scribes that the robe is to be adjusted so as to fall over only one 
shoulder as a mark of special respect, which imphes that it was 
usually worn over both shoulders In 1712 and again about 
twenty years later arbitrators were appointed by the king to 
hear both sides, but they had not sufiScient authority or leammg 

^ See Sdsanaiamsa, pp 118 ff 

^ E g Mahavagga, i 29, 2, iv 3, 3 ELaznsam uttarasangam kantvS. But 
both arrangementB of di apery are found in the oldest images of Buddha and 
perhaps the Ekamsika fashion is the commoner See Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in 
India^ 1901, p 172 Though these images are considerably later than the Mahavagga 
and prove nothmg as to the original practice of the Sangha, yet they show that 
the Ekaijisika fashion prevailed at a relatively early penod It now prevaila in 
Siam and partly in Ceylon 1 Ching (chap xi ) has a discussion on the way robes 
were worn m India (c 680 ad) which is very obscure but seems to say that monks 
may keep their shoulders covered while in a monastery but should uncover one 
when they go out 
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to give a decided opinion The atimng political events of 1740 and 
the following years naturally threw ecclesiastical quarrels into the 
shade but when the great Alompra had disposed of hia enemies 
he appeared as a modern Asoka The court rehgiously observed 
Uposatha days and the king was popularly beheved to be a 
Bodhisattva^ He was not however sound on the great question 
of eeclesiastical dress His chaplain, Atula, belonged to the 
Ekamsika party and the king, saying that he wished to go into 
the whole matter himself but had not for the moment leisure, 
provisionally ordered the Sangha to obey Atula’s ruhng But 
some champions of the other side stood firm Alompra dealt 
leniently with them, but died dunng his Siamese campaign 
before he had time to unravel the intricacies of the Vinaya. 

The influence of Atula, who must have been an astute if not 
learned man, continued after the king’s death and no measures 
were taken against the Ekamsikaa, although King Hsin-byu-shm 
(1763-1776) persecuted an heretical sect called Paramats* His 
youthful successor, Sing-gu-sa, was induced to hold a pubbc 
disputation The Ekamsikas were defeated in this contest and 
a royal decree was issued making the Parupana discipline 
obhgatory But the vexed question was not settled for it came 
up again in the long reign (1781-1819) of Bodopaya This king 
has won an evil reputation for crueltj'^ and insensate conceit®, 
but he was a man of vigour and kept together his great empire 
His megalomama naturally detracted from the esteem won by 
his piety His benefactions to religion were lavish, the shrines 
and monasteries which he built innumerable But he desired to 
build a pagoda larger than any in the world and during some 
twenty years wasted an incalculable amount of labour and 
money on this project, still commemorated by a gigantic but 
unfimshed mass of bnckwork now in ruins In order to supervise 
its erection he left his palace and lived at Mingun, where he 

^ Sthariav t) 123 Sakala Maramzna-ratthavaBino ca ayaqi amhakaifi ra]& 
bodhiaatto ti vohanmsu In the Po U-Daung inacnption, Alompra’a son, Hsm- 
byu shin says twice “In virtue of this my good deed, may I become a Buddha, 
an ommscient one “ Indian Anhquaryf m93, pp 2 and 6 There is somethmg 
MahayfLniat in this aspiration Cf too the macriptions of the Siamese K.mg 6ri- 
Suryayaqiaa Rama mentioned below 

^ They were Puritans who objected to shrmes and images and are said to be 
represented to-day by the Sawti sect 

• See The Burmese Empire by the Itahan Father Sangermano, who went to 
Bnrma m 1783 and hved there about 20 years 
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conceived the idea that he waa a Buddha, an idea which had 
not been entirely absent from the minds of Alompra and Hain- 
byu-shin It is to the credit of the Theras that, despite the 
danger of opposing an autocrat as cruel as he was crazy, they 
refused to countenance these pretensions and the kmg returned 
to his palace as an ordinary monarch 

If he could not make himself a Buddha, he at least disposed 
of the Ekamsika dispute, and was probably influenced in his 
views by NS,nabhivamsa, a monk of the Parupana school whom 
he made his chaplain, although Atula was still alive At first 
he named a commission of enquiry, the result of which was that 
the Ekamsikas admitted that their practice could not be 
justified from the scriptures but only by tradition A royal 
decree waa issued enjoining the observance of the Parupana 
disciphne, but two years later Atula addressed a letter to the 
kmg m which he maintained that the Ekamsika costume waa 
approved m a work called Culaganthipada, composed by 
Moggalana, the immediate disciple of the Buddha The kin g 
ordered representatives of both parties to examine this conten- 
tion and the debate between them is dramatically described in 
the Sasanavamsa It was demonstrated that the text on which 
Atula rehedwas composed in Ceylon by a thera named Moggalana 
who lived in the twelfth century and that it quoted medigeval 
Sinhalese commentaries After this exposure the Ekamsika party 
collapsed The king commanded (1784) the Parupana disciplme 
to be observed and at last the royal order received obedience 
It will be observed that throughout this controversy both 
Bides appealed to the king, as if he had the right to decide the 
point m dispute, but that his decision had no compelling power 
as long as it was not supported by evidence He could ensure 
toleration for views regarded by many as heretical, but waa 
unable to force the views of one party on the other until the 
winmng cause had pubhcly disproved the contentions of its 
opponents On the other hand the king had practical control 
of the hierarchy, for hia chaplain waa de facto head of the 
Church and the appointment was strictly personal It was not 
the practice for a king to take on his predecessor’s chaplain and 
the latter could not, hke a Lamaist or Cathohc ecclesiastic, 
claim any permanent supernatural powers Bodopaya did some- 
thing towards orgamzing the hierarchy for he appointed four 
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elders of repute to be Saugharajas or, so to speak, Bishops, 
with four more as assistants and over them all his chaplain 
Sana as Archbishop Jfana was a man of energy and hved in turn 
in vanous monasteries supervismg the discipline and studies. 

In spite of the extravagances of BodopayS,, the Church was 
flourishing and respected in his reign The celebrated image 
called Mahamum was transferred from Arakan to his capital 
together with a Sanskrit library, and Burma sent to Ceylon not 
only the monks who founded the Amarapura school but also 
numerous Pah texts This prosperity continued in the reigns of 
Bag 3 ndaw, Tharrawadi and Pagan-min, who were of little per- 
sonal account The first ordered the compilation of the Yazawin, 
a chronicle which was not original but incorporated and super- 
seded other works of the same kmd In his reign arose a question 
as to the validity of grants of land, etc , for religious purposes 
It was decided in the sense most favourable to the order, viz 
that such grants are perpetual and are not invalidated by the 
lapse of time About 1845 there was a considerable output of 
vernacular literature The Digha, Samyutta and Anguttara 
Nikayas with their commentaries were translated into Burmese 
but no compositions in Pah are recorded 

From 1852 till 1877 Burma was ruled by Mindon-min, who 
if not a national hero was at least a pious, peace-loving, capable 
kmg His chaplain, Panhasami, composed the Sasanavamsa, or 
ecclesiastical history of Burma, and the king himself was am- 
bitious to figure as a great Buddhist monarch, though with more 
sanity than Bodopaya, for his chief desire was to be known as 
the Convener of the Fifth Buddhist Council The body so styled 
met from 1868 to 1871 and, like the ancient Sangitis, proceeded 
to recite the Tipitaka in order to establish the correct text The 
result may still be seen at Mandalay in the collection of buildings 
commonly known as the four hundred and fifty Pagodas a 
central Stupa surrounded by hundreds of small shrines each 
sheltering a perpendicular tablet on which a portion of this 
veritable bible in stone is inscribed Mmdon-mm also corrected 
the growing laxity of the Bhikkhus, and the esteem in which 
the Burmese church was held at this time is shown by the fact 
that the monks of Ceylon sent a deputation to the Sangharaja 
of Mandalay referring to his decision a dispute about a simd or 
ecclesiastical boundary 
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Mindon-mm wm succeeded by Thibaw, who was deposed by 
the British The Sangharaja maintained his office until he died 
in 1895 An interregnum then occurred for the appointment 
had always been made by the king, not by the Sangha But 
when Lord Curzon visited Burma m 1001 he made arrangements 
for the election by the monks themselves of a superior of the 
whole order and Taunggwin Sayadaw was solemnly installed in 
this office by the British authorities in 1903 with the title of 
Thathanabamgi 

3 

We may now examine briefly some sides of popular religion 
and institutions which are not Buddhist It is an interesting 
fact that the Burmese law books or Dhammathats^, which are 
still accepted as regulating inheritance and other domestic 
matters, are Indian in origin and show no traces of Sinhalese 
influence although since 1750 there has been a decided tendency 
to bring them into connection with authorities accepted by 
Buddhism The earliest of these codes are those of Dham- 
mavilasa (1174 a d ) and of Waguru, king of Martaban in 1280 
They professedly base themselves on the authority of Manu 
and, so far as purely legal topics are concerned, correspond 
pretty closely with the rules of the Manava-dharmaiastra But 
they omit all prescriptions which involve Brahmanic rehgious 
observances such as penance and sacrifice Also the theory of 
pumshment is different and inspired by the doctrine of Karma, 
namely, that every evil deed will bring its own retribution 
Hence the Burmese codes ordain for every crime not penalties 
to be suffered by the criminal but merely the payment of com- 
pensation to the party aggrieved, proportionate to the damage 
suffered® It is probable that the law-books on which these 
codes were based were brought from the east coast of India and 

^ Thathana i? the Pali Saaana In Burmese pronunciation the a of Indian words 
re^larly appears as th ( = 0), r as y and j as z Thus Thagya for Sakra, Yazawm for 
RajavamSa 

» See E Forchhammer, Jardine Prize Essay (on the Hoiirces and development 
of Burmese Law ), 18B5 J Jolly, “Rechfc und Silto” in Grundriaa der Ind Ar Phil 
1896, pp 41-44 M H Bode, Pah Lit of Burum, pp 83 II Dhammathat la the 
Burmese pronunciation of Dhammaaattha, Sanskrit Dharma^aatra 

® This theory did not prevent the kmga of Burma and their aubordmatea from 
inflicting atrociously cruel punishments 
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were of the same type as the code of Narada, which, though of 
uiKiuestioned Brahmanic orthodoxy, is almost purely legal and 
has httle to say about religion A subsidiary literature embody- 
ing local decisions naturally grew up, and about 1640 was sum- 
marized by a Burmese nobleman called Kaing-za in the Maharaj a- 
dhammathat He received from the king the title of Manuri,]a 
and the name of Manu became connected with his code, though 
it IS really based on local custom It appears to have superseded 
older law-books until the reign of Alompra who remodelled the 
admimstration and caused several codes to be compiled^ These 
also preserve the name of Manu, but he and Kaing-za are 
treated as the same personage The rules of the older law-books 
are in the mam retained but are made to depend on Buddhist 
texts Later Dhammathats become more and more decidedly 
Buddhist Thus the Mohavicchedani (1832) does not mention 
Manu but presents the substance of the Manu Dhammathats as 
the law preached by the Buddha 

Direct Indian influence may be seen in another department 
not unimportant in an oriental country The court astrologers, 
soothsayers and professors of kindred sciences were even in 
recent times Brahmans, known as Ponna and mostly from 
Manipur An inscription found at Pagan and dated 1442 men- 
tions the gift of 295 books^ to the Sangha among which several 
have Sanskrit titles and about 1600 we heai of Pandits learned 
in the Vedasastras, meaning not Vcdic learning in the strict 
sense but combinations of science and magic described as 
medicine, astronomy, Kamasastras, etc Hindu tradition was 
sufficiently strong at the Court to make the presence of experts 
in the Atharva Veda seem desirable and in the capital they were 
in request for such services as drawing up horoscopes^ and 

^ Forchhainnier gives a list of 39 Dhammathats compiled between 1753 and 
1B82 

^ They seem to ha\e included tantnc works of the Mahakalacakra type See 
Bode, Pah Lit of Burma, p 108, Noe 270 271 But the name la given m the Pah 
form cakka 

® Among usages borrowed from Hinduism may be mentioned the daily washing 
in holy water of the image in the Arakan temple at Mandalay Formerly court 
feabivitiea, such as the New gear’s feast and the festival of ploughing, were per- 
formed by Pdnnas and with Indian ntes On the other hand the Bamayana does 
not seem to have the same influence on art and literature that it has had in Siam 
and Java, though scenes from it are sometimes depicted See Report, 8upi, 
Archaeolog Survey, Burma, 1908, p 22 
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invoking good luck at weddings whereas monks will not attend 
social gatherings 

More important as a non-Buddhist element in Burmese 
rehgion is the worship of Nats^ or spirits of various kinds Of 
the prevalence of such worship there is no doubt, but I cannot 
agree with the authorities who say that it is the practical 
rehgion of the Burmese No passing tourist can fail to see that 
in the hteral as well as figurative sense Burma takes its colour 
from Buddhism, from the gilded and vermihon pagodas and 
the yellow robed priests It is impossible that so much money 
should be given, so many lives dedicated to a religion which 
had not a real hold on the hearts of the people The worship of 
Nats, wide-spread though it be, is humble in its outward signs 
and IS a superstition rather than a creed On several occasions 
the kings of Burma have suppressed its manifestations when 
they became too conspicuous Thus Anawrata destroyed the 
Nat houses of Pagan and recent kings forbade the practice of 
firing guns at funerals to scare the evil spirits 

Nats are of at least three classes, or rather have three 
ongms Firstly they are nature spirits, similar to those revered 
in China and Tibet They inhabit noticeable natural features of 
every kind, particularly trees, rivers and mountains, they may 
be specially connected with villages, houses or individuals 
Though not essentially evil they are touchy and vindictive, 
punishing neglect or discourtesy with misfortune and ill-luck 
No explanation is ofiered as to the origin of many Nats, but 
others, who may be regarded as forming the second category, 
are ghosts or ancestral spirits In northern Burma Chinese 
influence encouraged ancestor worship, but apart from this 
there is a disposition (equally evident in India) to believe that 
violent and uncanny persons and those who meet with a tragic 
death become powerful ghosts requiring propitiation Thirdly, 
there are Nats who are at least in part identified with the Indian 
deities recognized by early Buddhism It would seem that the 
Thirty Seven Nats, described in a work called the Mahagita 
Medamgyan, correspond to the Thirty Three Gods of Buddhist 
mythology, but that the number has been raised for unknown 

^ Sec especially The Thirfy Seven NaU by Sir R C Templej 1906, and Burma 
by Six J G Scott, 1906, pp 380 fi The beat authorities seem agreed that Nat is 
not the Sanskrit Natha but an mdigenous word of unknown denvation. 
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reasons to 37^ They are spirits of deceased heroes, and there is 
nothing unbuddhist in this conception, for the Pitakas fre- 
quently represent deserving persons as being reborn in the 
Heaven of the Thirty Three The chief is Thagya, the Sakra or 
Indra of Hindu mythology*, but the others are heroes, connected 
with five cycles of legends based on a popular and often inac- 
curate version of Burmese history® 

Besides Thagya Nat we find other Indian figures such as 
Man Nat (Mara) and Byamma Nat (Brahma) In diagrams 
illustrating the Buddhist cosmology of the Burmans* a series of 
heavens is depicted, ascending from those of the Four Kings 
and Thirty Three Gods up to the Brahma worlds, and each in- 
habited by Nats according to their degree Heio the spirits of 
Burma are marshalled and classified according to Buddhist 
system ]ust as were the spirits of India some centuries before 
But neither in ancient India nor in modern Burma have the 
devas or Nats anything to do with the serious business of 
religion They have their place in temples as guardian genii and 
the whole band may be seen in a shrine adjoining the Shwe-zi- 
gon Pagoda at Pagan, but this interferes no more with the 
supremacy of the' Buddha than did the deputations of spirits 
who according to the scriptures waited on him 

4 

Buddhism is a real force in Burmese hfe and the pride of 
the Burmese people Every male Burman enters a monastery 
when he is about 15 for a short stay Devout parents send their 
sons for the four months of Was (oi even for this season during 
three successive years), but by the majority a period of from 
one month to one week is considered sufficient To omit this 
stay in a monastery altogether would not be respectable it is 
in common esteem the only way to become a human being, for 
without it a boy is a mere ammal The praises of the Buddha 

^ Poaaibly m order to include four female spirits or possibly because it was fel 
that sundry later heroes had as strong a claim to membership of this distmguishod 
body as the original 33 

* It IS noticeable that Thagya comes from the Sanskrit 6akra not the Pah 
Sakka Th = Sk s y = Sk r 

® See R C Temple, The Thirty Sev^n Nats, chaps x -xiii , for these cycles 

* E g 'R, 0 Temple, Z c p 36 
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and vows to lead a good hfe are commonly recited by the laity ^ 
every morning and evening It is the greatest ambition of 
most Burmans to build a pagoda and those who are able to do 
BO (a large percentage ot the population to ]udge from the 
number of buildings) are not only sure of their reward in 
another birth but even now enjoy respect and receive the title 
of pagoda-builder Another proof of devotion is the existence 
of thousands of monasteries^ — ^perhaps on an average more than 
two for each large village and town — built and supported by 
voluntary contributions The provision of food and domicile for 
their numerous inmates is no small charge on the nation, but 
observers are agreed that it is cheerlully paid and that the 
monks arc worthy of what they receive In energy and morality 
they seem, as a class, supeiior to their brethren in Ceylon and 
Siam, and their services to education and learning have been 
considerable Every monastery is also a school, where instruc- 
tion IS given to both day boys and boarders The vast majority 
of Burmans enter such a school at the age of eight or nine and 
learn there reading, writing, and arithmetic They also receive 
religious instruction and moral training They commit to 
memory various works in Pah and Burmese, and are taught the 
duties which they owe to themselves, society and the state 
Sir J G Scott, who is certainly not disposed to exaggerate the 
influence of Buddhism m Burma, says that “the education of 
the monasteries far surpasses the instruction of the Anglo- 
vernacular schools from every point of view except that of 
immediate success in life and the obtaining of a post under 
Government® ” The more studious monks are not merely 
schoolmasters but can point to a considerable body of literature 
which they have produced in the past and are still producing* 
Indeed among the Hinayamat churches that of Burma has in 
recent centuries held the first place for learning The age and 
continuity of Sinhalese traditions have given th^ Sangha of 
Ceylon a correspondingly great prestige but it has more than 


^ According to Sir J G Scott much more commonly than prayers among 
Christians Burma, p 366 

* 15,371 according to the census of 1891 The figures in the last census are not 
conveniently arranged for Buddhist statistica 

* Hastings’ Encycl of Religion and Ethtca, art “Burma (Buddhism) ” 

* See Bode, Pah LiUrature m Burma, pp 95 II 
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once been recruited from Burma and in bterary output it can 
hardly rival the Burmese clergy 

Though many disquisitions on the Vinaya have been pro- 
duced in Burma, and though the Jatakas and portions of the 
Sutta Pitaka (especially those called Panttam) are known to 
everybody, yet the favourite study of theologians appears to 
be the Abhidhamma, concernmg which a multitude of hand- 
books and commentanes have been wntten, but it is worth 
mentioning that the Abhidhammattha-sangaha, composed in 
Ceylon about the twelfth century A d , is still the standard man- 
ual^ Yet it would be a mistake to think of the Burmese monks 
as absorbed in these recondite studies they have on the contrary 
produced a long senes of works dealing with the practical 
things of the world, such as chronicles, law-books, ethical and 
political treatises, and even poetry, for Silavamsa and Rattha- 
pala whose verses are still learned by the youth of Burma were 
both of them Bhikkhus The Sangha has always shown a laud- 
able reserve in interfering directly with politics, but in former 
times the king’s private chaplain was a councillor of importance 
and occasionally matters involving both pohtical and religious 
questions were submitted to a chapter of the order In all cases 
the influence of the monks in secular matters made for justice 
and peace they sometimes interceded on behalf of the eon- 
demned or represented that taxation was too heavy In 1886, 
when the British annexed Burma, the Hoad of the Sangha for- 
bade monks to take part in the pohtical strife, a prohibition 
which was aU the moie remarkable because King Thibaw had 
issued proclamations saying that the object of the invasion was 
to destroy Buddhism 

In essentials monastic life is much the same in Burma and 
Ceylon but the Buimese standard IlS higher, and any monk 
known to misconduct himself would bo driven out by the laity. 
The monasteries are numerous but not large and much apace 
IS wasted, tor, though the exterior suggests that they are built 
in several stories the interior usually is a single hall, although it 
may be divided by partitions To the eastern side is attached a 
chapel contaimng images of Gotama before which daily devotions 

^ No leas than 22 translations of it have been made into Burmese Reo S Z 
Aung in J P T S 1912, p 129 He also mentions that night lectures on the Abhi- 
dhamma in Burmese arc gi\ en in inonaatenea 
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are performed It is surmounted by a steeple culminating in 
a lih, a sort of baldachino or sacred umbrella placed also on 
the top of dagobas, and made of open metal work hung with 
little bells Monasteries are always bmlt outside towns and, 
though many of them become subsequently enclosed by the 
growth of the larger cities, they retain spacious groimds in 
which there may be separate buildings, such as a library, dor- 
mitories for pupils and a haU for performing the ordination 
service The average number of inmates is six A large estabhsh- 
ment may house a superior, four monks, some novices and 
besides them several lay scholars The grades are Sahin. or 
novice, Pyit-shin or fully ordained monk and Pongyi, literally 
great glory, a monk of at least ten years’ standing Rank de- 
pends on seniority — that is to say the greatest respect is shown 
to the monk who has observed his vows for the longest period, 
but there arc some simple hierarchical arrangements At the 
head of each monastery is a Saya or superior, and aU the 
monasteries of a large town oi a eountry district are under the 
supervision of a Provincial called Gamg-Ok At the head of 
the whole church is the Thathanabaing, already mentioned 
All these higher officials must be Pongyis 

Although all monks must take part in the daily round to 
collect alms yet in most monasteries it is the custom (as in 
Ceylon and Siam) not to eat the food collected, or at least not 
all of it, and though no sohd nourishment is taken after midday, 
three morning meals are allowed, namely, one taken very early, 
the next served on the return from the begging round and a 
third about 1 1 30 Two or three services are intoned before the 
image of the Buddha each day At the morning ceremony, 
which takes place about 5 30, all the inmates of the monastery 
prostrate themselves before the superior and vow to observe 
the precepts during the day At the conclusion of the evening 
service a novice announces that a day has passed away and in 
a loud voice proclaims the hour, the day of the week, the day 
of the month and the year The laity do not usually attend these 
serrnces, but near large monasteries there are rest houses for 
the entertainment of visitors and Uposatha days are often 
celebrated by a pious picme A family or party of friends take 
a rest-house for a day, bring a goodly store of cheroots and betel 
nut, which are not regarded as out of place during divine 
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service^, and listen at their ease to the exposition of the law 
delivered by a yellow-robed monk When the congregation in- 
cludes women he holds a large fan-leaf palm before his face lest 
his eyes should behold vanity A custom which might not be 
to the taste of western ecclesiastics is that the congregation ask 
questions and, if they do not understand, request the preacher 
to be clearer 

There is little sectariamsm in Burma proper, but the Sawtis, 
an anti-clencal sect, are found in some numbers in the Shan 
States and similar communities called Man are still met with 
in Pegu and Tenasserim, though said to be disappearing Both 
refuse to recognize the Sangha, monasteries or temples and per- 
form their devotions in the open fields Otherwise their mode 
of thought IS Buddhist, for they hold that every man can work 
out his own salvation by conquering Mara^, as the Buddha did, 
and they use the ordinary formulas of worship, except that 
they omit all expiessions of reverence to the Sangha The ortho- 
dox Sangha is divided into two schools known as Mahagandi 
and Sulagandi The former are the moderate easy-going 
majonty who maintain a decent discipline but undeniably 
deviate somewhat from the letter of the Vinaya The latter are 
a strict and somewhat militant Puritan minority who protest 
against such concessions to the flesh They insist for instance 
that a monk should eat out of his begging bowl exactly as it is 
at the end of the morning round and they forbid the use of silk 
robes, sunshades and sandals The Sulagandi also beheve in free 
will and attach more value to the intention than the action in 
estimating the value of good deeds, whereas the Mahagandi 
accept good actions without enquiring into the motive and 
beheve that all deeds are the result of karma 


5 

In Burma aU the higher branches of architecture are almost 
exclusively dedicated to religion Except the Palace at Manda- 
lay there is hardly a native bmlding of note which is not con- 
nected with a shrme or monastery Burmese architectural 


^ But on such occasioTis the laity UBually fast after midday 
^ Man IB the Burmese form of Mara 
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forms show most analogy to those of Nepal and perhaps^ both 
preserve what was once the common style for wooden buildings 
in ancient India In recent centuries the Burmese have shown 
little inclination to build anything that can be called a temple, 
that IS a chamber containing images and the paraphernalia of 
worship The commonest form of rehgioua edifice is the dagoba 
or zedi® images are placed in niches or shrines, which shelter 
them, but only rarely, as on the platform of the Shwe Dagon at 
Rangoon, assume the proportions of rooms This does not apply 
to the great temples of Pagan, built from about 1050 to 1200, 
but that style was not continued and except the Arakan 
Pagoda at Mandalay has perhaps no modern representative 
Details of these buddings may be found in the works of Forch- 
hammer, Fcrgusson, de Beyhe and various archaeological re- 
ports Their construction is remarkably solid They do not, hke 
moat large buddings iii India or Europe, contain halls of some 
size but are rather pyramids traversed by passages But this 
curious disinclination to build temples of the usual kind is not 
due to any dislike of images In no Buddhist country are they 
more common and their numbers arc moie noticeable because 
there is here no pantheon as in China and Tibet, but images of 
Gotama are multiplied, merely in order to obtain merit Some 
slight variety in these figures is produced by the fact that the 
Burmese venerate not only Gotama but the three Buddhas who 
preceded him* The Shwe Dagon Pagoda is reputed to contain 
relics of all four, statues of them all stand m the beautiful 
Ananda Pagoda at Pagan and not infrequently they are repre- 
sented by four sitting figures facmg the four quarters A gigantic 
group of this kind composed of statues nearly 90 feet high 

^ Among the moat atiiking charactenstica of the Nepalcae style arc buildmga of 
many atones each with a piojectmg roof No examples of similar buildings from 
ancient India have survived, perhaps because they were made of wood, but repre- 
sentations of two-stoiied buildings have come dovn to us, for instance on the 
Sohgaura copper plate which dates probably from the time of ^soka (see Bubler, 
W Z K M 1B96, p 1J8) See also the figures in Foucher’a Art Grdco-bouddhigue. du 
Gandhdra, on pp 121, 122 The monuments at Mamalhipumm known as Baths 
(see Ferguaaon, Indian and hastern Architecture^ i p 172) appear to be representa- 
tions of many storied Viharas There are several references to se\ en storied buildings 
in the Jatakas 

* =cetiya 

“ Occasionally groups of five Buddhas, that is, these four Buddhas together 
with Metteyya, are found See Report of the Supt Arch Survey (Burma) for the year 
ending March 31a/, 1910, p 13 
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stands in the outskirts of Pegu, and in the same neighbourhood 
IS a still larger recumbent figure 180 feet long It had been for- 
gotten since the capture of Pegu by the Burmans in 1757 and 
was rediscovered by the engineers surveying the route for the 
railway It lies almost in sight of the line and is surprising by 
its mere size, as one comes upon it suddenly in the jungle As 
a work of art it can hardly be praised It does not suggest the 
Buddha on his death bed, as is intended, but rather some huge 
spirit of the jungle waking up and watching the railway with 
indolent amusement 

In Upper Burma there are not so many large images but as 
one approaches Mandalay the pagodas add more and more to 
the landscape Many aie golden and the rest are mostly white 
and conspicuous They crown the hills and punctuate the wind- 
ings of the valleys Perhaps Burmese art and nature are seen 
at their best near Sagaing on the bank of the Irrawaddy, a 
mighty flood of yellow water, sweeping down smooth and steady, 
but here and there showing whirlpools that look hke molten 
metal From the shore rise hills of moderate height studded 
with monasteries and shrjnes Flights of white steps lead to the 
pnncipal summits where golden spires gleam and everywhere 
are pagodas of all ages, shapes and sizes Like most Asiatics the 
Burmese rarely repair, but build new pagodas instead of reno- 
vating the old ones The instinct is not altogether unjust A 
pagoda does not collapse like a hollow building but understands 
the art of growing old Like a tree it may become cleft or over- 
grown with moss but it remains picturesque In the neighbour- 
hood of Sagaing theie is a veritable forest of pagodas, humble 
seedhngs built by widows’ mites, mature golden domes reared 
by devout prosperit 5 ^ and venerable ruins decomposing as aU 
compound things must do 

The pagoda slaves are a curious institution connected with 
temples Uyder the Burmese kings persons could be dedicated 
to pagodas and by this process not only became slaves for hfe 
themselves but involved in the same servitude all their postenty, 
none of whom could by any method become free They formed 
a low caste hke the Indian Panahs and though the Bntish 
Government has abolished the legal status of slavery, the social 
stigma which clings to them is said to be undiminished 

Art and architecture make the picture of Burma as it 
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remains m memory and they are the faithful reflection of the 
character and ways of its inhabitants, their cheerful but rehgious 
temper, their love of what is fanciful and graceful, their moder- 
ate aspirations towards what is arduous and sublime The most 
striking feature of this architecture is its free use of gold and 
colour In no country of the world is gilding and plating with 
gold so lavishly employ^ on the extenor of buildings The 
larger Pagodas such as th?i6hwe Dagon are veritable pyramids 
of gold, and the roofs of the Arakan temple as they rise above 
Mandalay show tier upon tier of golden beams and plates The 
brilliancy is increased by the equally lavish use of vermilion, 
sometimes diversified by glass mosaic I remember once in an 
East Afncan jungle seeing a clump of flowers of such bnUiant 
red and yellow that for a moment I thought it was a fire 
Somewhat similar is the surprise wuth which one first gazes on 
these edifices I do not know w'hether the epithet flamboyant 
can be correctly applied to them as architecture but both in 
colour and shape they Imitate a pile of flame, for the outhnes 
of monasteries and shrines are fanciful in the extreme, gabled 
roofs with finials like tongues of fire and panels nch with 
carvings and fret-work The buildings of Hindus and Burmans 
are as different as their characters When a Hindu temple is 
imposing it is usually because of its bulk and mystery, whereas 
these buddings are lighthearted and fairy -like heaps of red and 
yellow frmt with twining leaves and tendrils that have grown 
by magic Nor is there much resemblance to Japanese archi- 
tecture There also, lacquer and gold are employed to an unusual 
extent but the flourishes, horns and fimals which in Burma 
spring from every corner and projection are wanting and both 
Japanese and Chinese artists are more sparing and reticent 
They distribute ornament so as to emphasize and lead up to 
the more important parts of their buddmgs, whereas the open- 
handed, splendour -loving Burman puts on every panel and 
piUar as much decoration as it wiU hold 

The result must be looked at as a whole and not too minutely. 
The best work is the wood carving which has a freedom and 
boldness often missing in the minute and crowded designs of 
Indian art StiU as a rule it is at the nsk of breaking the spell 
that you examme the details of Burmese ornamentation Better 
rest content with your first amazement on beholding these 
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carved and pinnacled pilea of gold and vermilion, where the 
fantastic ammals and plants seem about to break mto hfe 
The most celebrated ahnne in Burma is the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda which attracts pilgnma from all the Buddhist world 
No descriptions of it gave me any idea of its real appearance 
nor can I hope that I shall be more successful in giving the 
reader my own impressions The pagoda itself is a gilt beU- 
shaped mass rather higher than the Dome of St Paul’s and 
terminating in a spire It is set in the centre of a raised mound 
or platform, approached by lofty flights of steps The platform, 
which IS paved and level, is of imposing dimensions, some mne 
hundred feet long and seven hundred wide Round the base of 
the central pagoda is a row of shrines and another row runs 
round the edge of the platform so that one moves, as it were, in 
a street of these edifices, leading here and there into side 
squares where are quiet retreats with palm trees and gigantic 
images But when after chmbing the long staircase one first 
emerges on the platform one does not realize the topography 
at once and seems to have entered suddenly into Jerusalem the 
Golden Right and left are rows of gorgeous, fantastic sanc- 
tuanes, all gold, vermilion and glass mosaic, and within them 
sit marble figures, bland, enigmatic personages who seem to 
invite approach but offer no explanation of the singular scene 
or the part they play in it If analyzed in detail the artistic 
merits of these shrines might be found small but the total 
impression is unique The Shwe Dagon has not the quahties 
which usually distinguish great religious buildings It is not 
specially impressive by its majesty or holiness, it is certainly 
wanting in order and arrangement But on entering the plat- 
form one feels that one has suddenly passed from this hfe into 
another and different world It is not perhaps a very elevated 
world, certainly not the final repose of the just or the steps of 
the throne of God, but it is as if you were walking in the bazaars 
of Paradise — one of those Buddhist Paradises where the souls 
of the moderately pure find temporary rest from the whirl of 
transmigration, where the very lotus flowers are golden and the 
leaves of the trees are golden bells that tinkle in the perfumed 
breeze 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

SIAMi 

1 

The Buddhism of Siam does not differ materially from that of 
Burma and Ceylon but ments separate mention, since it has 
features of its own due in some measure to the fact that Siam 
13 still an independent kingdom ruled by a monarch who is also 
head of the Church. But whereas for the last few centuries this 
kingdom may be regarded as a political and religious unit, its 
condition in earlier times was different and Siamese history 
tells us nothing of the introduction and first diffusion of Indian 
religions in the countries between India and China 

' The pnneip:il gnurec^ fni information about Siamese BiiiUlhigm aie Journal 
of fiiam HoMtif, l')04, and onwarda 

L Fournorcau, Le Siam Ancten, 2 vola 1895 and 1908 m Annahi du Musit 
QuunH Cited here as Fournereaii 

Mission Pane II, Histnirc du Lnoi, dii Onivbodrje cl du j'Jiriin, 1898 
Genni, Jlesearrbes on Ptolemy's Oeoyraph/ of Knslcrn ^sin, 1000 Cited here aa 
Genni, Ploltmy 

Genni, Chuldkaniamungala or Tonsure Ceremony, 1895 
H Alabaster. The Wheel of the Lnm, 1871 
P A Thompson, Toll/? itiiid, 1900 
W A Graham, Siam, 1912 

Petithiigucnm, “Notes critirpies pour servir a I'histoire du tiiam,” E E F E 0 
1916, No .9 

Ctiedf's, “Doruments aiir la D\nastir dr Rukhodava,” lO 1917, No 2 
Much curious information maj be found in thr Directory for Eanglok and Siam, 
a moat interesting hook I have only the issue for 1907 

I have adopted the conventional Euiopean spelling for such words as may be 
said to have one For other words I have followed Pallcgoix’a dictionary (1896) 
for rendering the vowels and tones in Roman rhar.ai ters, but have departed in 
some respects from bis system of translitrratinc consonants as I tlynk it unnecessary 
and misleading to write j and x lor sounds wluch apparently correspond to y and 
eh as pronounced in English 

The King of Siam has published a work on the spelling of Hia Majesty's own 
language in Latin letters which ought to be authoiitative, but it came into my 
hands too late for me to modify the orthography here adopted 

Aa Pallegoix’s spellmg involves the use of a great many accents I have some- 
times begun by using the strictly correct orthography and afterwards a simpler but 
intelhgible form It should be noted that m this orthography “ ” is not a colon 
but a sign that the vowel before it is very short 
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The people commonly known aa Siamese call themselves 
Thai which (m the form Tai) appears to be the racial name of 
several tribes who can be traced to the southern provmces of 
China They spread thence, in fanhke fashion, from Laos to 
Assam, and the middle section ultimately descended the Menam 
to the sea The Siamese claim to have assumed the name Thai 
(free) after they threw off the yoke of the Cambojans, but this 
derivation is more acceptable to politics than to ethnology 
The temtones which they inhabited were known as Siem, 
Syam or Syama, which is commonly identified with the Sanskrit 
Syama, dark or brown^ But the names Shan and A-hom seem 
to be variants of the same word and Syama is possibly not its 
origin but a learned and artificial distortion ^ The Lao were 
another division of the same race who occupied the country 
now called Laos before the Tai had moved into Siam This 
movement was giadual and until the beginning of the twelfth 
century they merely established small principalities, the pnnci- 
pal of which was Lamphun®, on the w'estern arm of the Mekong 
They gradually penetrated into the Icingdoms of Svankalok, 
Sukhothai* and Lavo (Lophbiiri) which then were vassals of 
Camboja, and they were reinforced by another body of Tais 
which moved southwards early m the twelfth century For 
some time the Cambo]an Empire made a successful effort lo 
control these immigrants but in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century the Siamese definitely shook off its yoke and founded 
an independent state with its capital at Sukhothai There was 
probably some connection between these events and the south- 
ern expeditions of Khubilai Khan who in 1254 conquered Talifu 
and set the Tai tribes in motion 

(The history of their rule in Siam may be briefly described as 
a succession of three kingdoms with capitals at Sukhothai, 
Ayuthia and Bangkok respectively Like the Burmese, the 
Siamese havg annals or chronicles Thc 5 '^ fall into two divisions, 

^ The name is found on Champan mscnptiona of 1050 a d and according to 
Genni appears in Ptolemy’s jS'amnrarfe =tla.marattha See Germi, Ptolemy, p 170 
But Samarade la located near Bangkok and there can hardly have been Tais there 
in Ptolemy's time 

^ So too in Central Asia Kustana appears to be a learned distortion of the name 
Khotan, made to give it a meaning in Sanskiit 

® Genm states {Ptolemy, p 107) that there are Pali manusenpt chromQbs of 
Lamphun apparently going back to 924 a d 

* Strictly Sukhdthai 
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the chroiucleB^ of the northern kingdom in three volumes which 
go down to the foundation of Ayuthia and are admitted even 
by the Siamese to be mostly fabulous, and the later annals m 
40 volumes which were rearranged after the sack of Ayuthia in 
1767 but claim to begin with the foundation of the city Various 
opinions have been expressed as to their trustworthmess®, but 
it IS allowed by aU that they must be used with caution. More 
authoritative but not very early are the inscriptions set up by 
vanous kmgs, of which a considerable number have been 
pubhshed and translated® 

The early history of Sukhothai and its kings is not yet 
beyond dispute but a monarch called Ramaraja or Rama 
Khomheng played a considerable part in it His identity with 
Phaya Rharig, who is said to have founded the dynasty and 
city, has been both affirmed and denied Sukhothai, at least as 
the designation of a kingdom, seems to be much older than his 
reign^ It was undoubtedly understood as the equivalent of the 
Sanskrit Sukhodaya,' but hkc Syama it may be an adaptation 
of some native word In an impoitant inscription found at 
Sukhothai and now preserved at Bangkok®, which was probably 
composed about 1300 A D , Rama Khomheng gives an account of 
his kingdom On the east it extended to the banks of the 
Mekhong and beyond it to Chava (perhaps a name of Luang- 
Prabang) on the south to the sea, as far as Sri Dharmaraja or 
Ligor on the west to Hamsavati or Pegu This last statement 
is important for it enables us to understand how at this period, 
and no doubt considerably earlier, the Siamese were acquainted 
with Pah Buddhism The king states that hitherto his people 
had no alphabet but that he invented one® This script subse- 


^Phangaivtt dan or VaniBavddft See for Siamese chronicles, B £7 0 1914, 
No 3, “Recension palie dos annales d’Ayothifi,” and %b\d 1916, pp 5-7 

^ E g Aymomer in J A 1903, p 186, and Genm m Journal of Siam Society ^ 
vol ir part 1, 1905 o 

® See especially Foumereau and the pubbcationa of the Mission Pavie and 
BE F E 0 

‘ Gerini, Ptolemy, p 176 

^ See Foumereau, I p 225 BEFEO 1916, III pp 8-13, and especially 
Bradley in J Siam Society, 1909, pp 1—68 

• This alphabet appears to be borrowed from Cambojan but some of the 
letters particularly in their later shapes show the influence of the Mon or Talamg 
script The modem Cambojan alphabet, which is commonly used for ecclesiastioal 
purposes m Siam, is little more than an elaborate form of Siamese 
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quently developed into the modern Siamese writing which, 
though it presents many difficulties, is an ingemous attempt 
to express a language with tones in an alphabet The vocabulary 
of Siamese is not homogeneous it compnses (a) a foundation of 
Thai, (6) a considerable admixture of Khmer words, (c) an 
element borrowed from Malay and other languages, (d) numer- 
ous ecclesiastical and learned terms taken from Pali and San- 
skrit There are five tones which must be distinguished, if either 
written or spoken speech is to be intelligible This is done partly 
by accents and partly by dividing the forty-four consonants 
(many of which are superfluous for other purposes) into three 
groups, the high, middle and deep 

The king also speaks of religion The court and the inhabi- 
tants of Sukhothai were devout Buddhists they observed the 
season of Vassa and celebrated the festival of Kathina with 
processions, concerts and reading of the scriptures In the city 
were to be seen statues of the Buddha and scenes carved in 
relief, as well as large monasteries To the west of the city was 
the Forest Monastery, presented to a dislinguished elder who 
came from l§ri Dharmaraja and had studied the whole Tripitaka 
The mention of this official and others suggests that there was a 
regular hierarchy and the king relates how he exhumed certain 
sacred relics and built a pagoda ovei them Though there is no 
direct allusion to Brahmanism, stress is laid on the worship of 
spirits and devas on which the prosperity of the kingdom de- 
pends 

The form of Buddhism described seems to have differed 
httle from the Hinayamsm found in Siam to-day Whence did 
the Siamese obtain if* For some centuries before they were 
known as a nation, they probably professed some form of 
Indian religion They came from the border lands, if not from 
the actual territory of China, and must have been acquainted 
with Chinesfi Buddhism Also Burmese influence probably 
reached Yunnan in the eighth century^, but it is not easy to 
say what form of rehgion it brought with it StiU when the 
Thai entered what is now Siam, it is hkely that their rehgion 
was some form of Buddhism While they were subject to Cam- 
boja they must have felt the influence of Sivaism and possibly 
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of Mahayaniat Sansknt Buddhism but no Pali Buddhism can 
have come from this quarter^ 

Southern Siam was however to some extent affected by 
another wave of Buddhism From early times the eastern coast 
of India (and perhaps Ceylon) had intercourse not only with 
Burma but with the Malay Pemnsula It is proved by inscrip- 
tions that the region of Ligor, formerly known as Sri Dhar- 
maraja, was occupied by Hindus (who were probably Buddhists) 
at least as early as the fourth century A D and Buddhist 
inscriptions have been found on the mainland opposite Penang 
The Chinese annals allude to a change in the customs of Camboja 
and I-Clnng says plainly that Buddhism once flourished there 
but was extermmatcd by a wicked king, which may mean that 
Hinayamst Buddhism had spread thither from Ligor but was 
suppressed by a dynasty of Sivaites He also says that at the 
end of the seventh century Hinayamsm was prevalent in the 
islands of the Southern Sea An inscription of about the fourth 
century found in Kedah and another of the seventh or eighth 
from Phi a Pathom both contain the formula Ye dharmd, etc 
The lattei inscription and also one from Mergui ascribed to the 
eleventh century seem to be in mixed Sanskrit and Pah The 
Sukhothai inscnption summanzed above tells how a learned 
monk was brought thither from Ligor and clearly the Pah 
Buddhism of northern Siam may have followed the same route 
But it probably had also another more important if not exclusive 
source, namely Burma After the reign of Anawrata Pah Bud- 
dhism was accepted in Burma and in what we now call the 
Shan States as the religion of civilized mankind and this con- 
viction found its way to the not very distant kingdom of 
Sukhothai Subsequently the Siamese recognized the seniority 
and authority of the Sinhalese Church by inviting an instructor 
to come from Ceylon, but in earher times they can hardly have 
had direct relation with the island 

^ Bradley, J Siam Society, 1913, p 10, Beema to think that Pali Buddhism may 
have come thence but the objection is that we know a good deal about the rehgion 
of Camboja and that there is no trace of Pali Buddhism there until it was imported 
from Siam The fact that the Siamese alphabet was borrowed from Camboja does 
not prove that religion was borrowed in the same way The Mongol alphabet can 
be traced to a Neatonan source 

* See for these inscnptionB papers on the Malay Peninsula and Siam by Fmot 
and Lajonquifcre in Bull de la Comm Arch^ol de VIndo Chine, 1909, 1910 and 1912 
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^We have another picture of religious life in a Khmer inscrip- 
tion^ of Lidaiya or Sri Suryavamsa Rama composed in 1361 or 
a httle later This monarch, who is also known by many lengthy 
titles, appears to have been a man of learning who had studied 
the Tipitaka, the Vedas, the Sastragama and Dharmanaya and 
erected images of Mahe^vara and Vishnu as well as of the 
Buddha In 1361 he sent a messenger to Ceylon charged with 
the task of bringing back a Mctropohtan or head of the Sangha 
learned in the Pitakas This ecclesiastic, who is known only by 
his title, was duly sent and on arriving in Siam was received 
with the greatest honour and made a triumphal progress to 
Sukhothai He is not represented as introducing a new rehgion 
the impression left by the inscription is rather that the king 
and his people being already well-instructcd in Buddhism de- 
sired ampler edification from an authentic source The arrival 
of the Sangharaja coincided with the beginning of Vassa and 
at the end of the sacred season the king dedicated a golden 
image of the Buddha, which stood m tlie midst of the city, and 
then entered the order In doing so he solemnly declared his 
hope that the merit thus acquired might make him in future 
hves not an Emperor, an Indra oi a BrahniS. but a Buddha 
able to save mankind He pursued his religious career with a 
gratifying accompaniment of miracles and many of the nobility 
and learned professions followed his example But after a 
while a deputation waited on his Majesty begging him to return 
to the business of his kingdom^ An edifying contest ensued 
The monks besought him to stay as their preceptor and guide 
the laity pointed out that government was at an end and 
claimed his attention The matter was referred to theSanghaiaja 
who decided that the king ought to return to his secular duties 
He appears to have found httle difficulty in resuming lay habits 
for he proceeded to chastise the people of Luang-Prabang 

Two other inscriptions®, apparently dating from this epoch, 

^ Poumereau, pp 157 £E and Coedia in B E F O 1917, No 2 Besides the 
mscnptiDn itself, which is badly defaced in parts, we have (1) a similar inscription 
in Thai, which is not however a translation, (2) a modern Siamese translation, used 
by Schmitt but severely criticized by Coedfcs and Petithuguemn 

* This portion of the narrative is found only in Schmitt a version of the Siamese 
translation The part of the stone where it would have occurred is defaced 

* See Foumereau, vol ii inscriptions av and avi and the account of the Jatakas, 
p 43 
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relate that a cutting of the Bo-tree was brought from Ceylon 
and that certain relics (perhaps from Patna) were also mstalled 
with great solemnity To the same time are referred a senes of 
engravings on stone (not rehefs) found in the Vat-si-jum at 
Sukhothai They illustrate about 100 Jatakas, arranged for 
the most part according to the order followed in the Pah 
Canon 

The facts that King ^ri Suryavamsa sent to Ceylon for his 
Metropolitan and that some of the inscriptions which extol his 
merits are in Pali^ make it probable that the religion which he 
professed differed little from the Pah Buddhism which flounshes 
in Siam to-day and this supposition is confirmed by the general 
tone of his inscriptions But still several phrases in them have 
a Mahayamst flavour He takes as his model the conduct of the 
Bodhisattvas, described as ten headed by Metteyya, and his vow 
to become a Buddha and save all creatures is at least twice 
mentioned The Buddhas are said to be innumerable and the 
feet of Bhikkhus are called Buddha fect^ There is no difficulty 
in accounting for the presence of such ideas the only question 
IS from what quarter this Mahayamst influence came The king 
IS said to have been a student of Indian literature his country, 
like Burma, was m touch with China and his use of the Khmer 
language indicates contact with Camboja 

Another inscription engraved by order of Dharmasokaraja® 
and apparently dating from the fourteenth century is remark- 
able for its clear statement of the doctnne (generally considered 
as Mahayamst) that merit acquired by devotion to the Buddha 
can be transferred The king states that a woman called Bun- 
rak has transfeired all her merit to the Queen and that he him- 
self makes over all his merit to his teacher, to his relations and 
to all beings in unhappy states of existence 

At some time in this period the centre of the Thai empire 

c 

^ Foumereaii, i pp 247, 273 B E F EO 1917, No 2, p 29 

* See the texts in B E F E 0 I c The Bodhisattvas arc described as Anyamette- 
yadinam dasannam Bodhisattanam The vow to become a Buddha should it seems 
be placed m the mouth of the King, not of the Metropolitan as m Schmitt’s trans- 
lation 

* See Foumereau, pp 209 ff Dharmasokaraja may perhaps be the same as 
Mah&dharmaraja who reigned 1398-1415 But the word may also be a mere title 
apphed to all kings of this dynasty, so that this may be another inscription of 
Sri Suryavamsa Rama 
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changed but divergent views have been held as to the date^ 
and character of this event It would appear that in 1350 a 
Siamese subsequently known as King Ramadhipati, a descen- 
dant of an ancient line of Thai princes, founded Ayuthia as a 
nval to Sukhothai The site was not new, for it had long been 
known as Dvaravati and seems to be mentioned under that 
name by I-Ching (c 6S0), but a new city was apparently con- 
structed The evidence of inscriptions indicates that Sukhothai 
was not immediately subdued by the new kingdom and did not 
cease to be a royal residence for some time But still Ayuthia 
gradually became predominant and in the fifteenth century 
mented the title of capital of Siam'^ 

Its rise did not affect the esteem in which Buddhism was 
held, and it must have contained many great religious monu- 
ments The jungles which now cover the site of the city sur- 
round the remnants of the Wat Somarokot, in which is a gigantic 
bronze Buddha facing with scornful calm the ruin which 
threatens him The Wat Chern, which lies at some distance, 
contains another gigantic image A curious inscription ^ en- 
graved on an image of 6iva found at Sukhothai and dated 
1510 AD asserts the identity of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
but the popular feeling was m favour of the former At Ayuthia 
the temples appear to be exclusively Buddhist and at Lophburi 
ancient buildings oiiginally constructed for the Brahmamc cult 
have been adapted to Buddhist uses It was in 1002 that the 
mark known as the footprint of Buddha was discovered at the 
place now called Phra-bat 

Ayuthia was captured by the Burmese in 1568 and the king 
was carried into captivity but the disaster was not jiermanent, 
for at the end of the centuiy the power of tlie Siamese reached its 
highest point and their foieign relations weie extensive We hear 
that five hundred Japanese assisted them to repulse a Burmese 
attack and that there was a large Japanese colony in Ayuthia 
On the other hand when Hideyoshi invaded Korea in 1592, the 
Siamese offered to assist the Chinese Europeans appeared first 
in 1511 when the Portuguese took Malacca But on the whole 

^ 1350 la the accepted date but M Aymonier, J 4 100“^, pp lfl5 If argues in 
favour of about 1460 Sec Fournere.iu, Ancien Siam^ p 242, inscription of 1426 a d 
and p 1B6, inscription of 1510 described as Groupe de Sajjanalaya et Sukbodaya 

" Foumereau, vol i pp 186 ff 
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the dealings of Siam with Europe were peaceful and both 
traders and missionaries were welcomed The most singular 
episode in this international mtercourse was the career of the 
Greek adventurer Constantine Phaulcon who in the reign of 
King Narai was practically Foreign Munster In concert with 
the French missionaries he arranged an exchange of embassies 
(1682 and 1685) between Narai and Louis XIV, the latter 
having been led to suppose that the king and people of Siam 
were ready to embrace Christianity But when the French 
envoys broached the subject of conversion, the kmg rephed 
that he saw no reason to change the religion which his country- 
men had professed for two thousand years, a chronological 
statement which it might be hard to substantiate Still, great 
facilities were given to missionaries and further negotiations 
ensued, in the course of which the French received almost a 
monopoly of foreign trade and the right to maintain garrisons 
But the death of Narai was followed by a reaction Phaulcon 
died in prison and the French garrisons were expelled Bud- 
dhism probably flourished at this period for the Mahavamsa 
tells us that the king of Ceylon sent to Ayuthia for monks in 
1750 because religion there was pure and undefiled 

Ayuthia continued to be the capital until 1 767 when it was 
laid in rums by the Burmese who, though Buddhists, did not 
scruple to destroy or deface the temples and statues with which 
it was ornamented But the collapse of the Siamese was only 
local and temporary A leader of Chinese origin named Phaya 
Tak Sin ralhed their forces, cleared the Burmese out of the 
country and made Bangkok, officially described as the Capital 
of the Angels, the seat of Government But he was deposed in 
1782 and one of the reasons for his fall seems to have been a 
too zealous reformation of Buddhism In the troublous times 
following the collapse of Ayuthia the Church had become dis- 
organized and corrupt, but even those who desired improvement 
would not assent to the powers which the king claimed over 
monks A new dynasty (of winch the sixth monarch is now on 
the throne) was founded in 1782 by Chao Phaya Chakkri One 
of his first acta w'as to convoke a council for the revision of the 
Tipi^aka and to build a special hall in which the text thus 
agreed on was preserved His successor Phra Buddha Lot La 
IS considered the best poet that Siam has produced and it is 
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probably the only country in the world where this distinction 
has fallen to the lot of a sovereign. The poet king had two sons, 
Phra Nang Klao, who ascended the throne after his death, and 
Mongkut, who during his brother’s reign remained in a monas- 
tery strictly observing the duties of a monk He then became 
kmg and dunng his reign (1851-1868) Siam “may be said to 
have passed from the middle ages to modern times ^ ” It is a 
tribute to the excellence of Buddhist disciphne that a prince 
who spent twenty-six years as a monk should have emerged as 
neither a bigot nor an impractical mystic but as an active, 
enhghtened and progressive monarch The equality and sim- 
plicity of monastic hfe disposed him to come into direct touch 
with his subjects and to adopt straightforward measures which 
might not have occurred to one who had always been surrounded 
by a wall of ministers While still a monk he founded a stricter 
sect which aimed at reviving the practice of the Buddha, but 
at the same time he studied loreign creeds and took pleasure 
in conversing with missionaries He wrote several historical 
pamphlets and an Enghsh Grammar, and was so good a mathe- 
matician that he could calculate the occurrence of an echpse 
When he became king he regulated the international position 
of Siam by concluding treaties of fnendship and commerce with 
the principal European powers, thus showing the broad and 
liberal spirit in which he regaided politics, though a better 
acquaintance with the ways of Europeans might have made 
him refuse them extraterritorial privileges He abolished the 
custom which obliged every one to keep indoors when the king 
went out and he publicly received petitions on every Uposatha 
day He legislated against slavery^, gambling, drinking spirits 
and smoking opium and considerably improved the status of 
women He also pubhshed edicts ordering the laity to inform 
the ecclesiastical authorities if they noticed any abuses in the 
monasteries.. He caused the annals of Siam to be edited and 
issued numerous orders on archaeological and literary questions, 
in which, though a good Pah scholar, he deprecated the affected 
use of Pall words and enjoined the use of a terse and simple 
Siamese style, which he certainly wrote himself He appears to 

^ 0 Frankfurter, "‘King Mongkut, ^ Journal of t^^iarn Soriett/, vol x 1904 

* But it was hia son who first decreed m 1868 that no Siamese could be bom a 
fllavB Slavery for debt, though illegal, is said not to be practically ejctmct 
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have died of scientific zeal for he caught a fatal fever on a tnp 
which he took to witness a total echpse of the sun 

He was succeeded by his son Chulalongkom'^ (1868-1911), a 
hberal and enlightened ruler, who had the misfortune to lose 
much territory to the French on one side and the Enghsh on 
the other For religion, his chief mterest is that he pubhshed 
an edition of the Tipitaka The volumes are of European style 
and printed in Siamese type, whereas Cambojan characters 
were previously employed for rehgious works 

2 

As I have already observed, there is not much difference 
between Buddhism in Burma and Siam In mediseval times a 
mixed form of religion prevailed in both countries and Siam 
was influenced by the Brahmanism and Mahayamsm of Cam- 
bo]a Both seem to have derived a purer form of the faith from 
Pegu, which was conquered by Anawrata in the eleventh cen- 
tury and was the neighbour of Sukhothai so long as that king- 
dom lasted Both had relations with Ceylon and while vener- 
ating her as the metropohs of the faith also sent monks to her 
in the days of her spiritual decadence But even in externals 
some differences are visible The gold and vermihon of Burma 
are replaced in Siam by more sober but artistic tints — olive, 
dull purple and dark orange — and the change in the colour 
scheme is accompanied by other changes in the buildings. 

A rehgious establishment in Siam consists of several edifices 
and IS generally known as Wat*, followed by some special 
designation such as Wat Chang Bangkok is full of such estab- 
hshments mostly constructed on the banks of the river or canals 
The entrance is usually guarded by gigantic and grotesque 
figures which are often lions, but at the Wat Pho in Bangkok 
the tutelary demons are represented by curious cg.ncatures of 
Europeans wearing tall hats The gate leads into several courts 
opemng out of one another and not arranged on any fixed plan 
The first is sometimes surrounded by a colonnade in which 
are set a long hne of the Buddha’s eighty disciples The most 

^ = Cultilankara 

^ The word haa been derived from Vata, a grove, but may it not be the Pah 
Vattbu, Sanskrit a site or budding^ 
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important building in a Wat is known as Bot^ It has a colon- 
nade of pillars outside and is surmounted by three or four 
roofs, not much raised one above the other, and bearing hnials 
of a curious shape, said to represent a snake’s head®. It is also 
marked off by a circuit of eight stones, cut in the shape of Bo- 
tree leaves, which constitute a sima or boundary It is in the 
Bot that ordinations and other acts of the Sangha are per- 
formed Internally it is a hall the walls are often covered with 
paintings and at the end there is always a sitting figure of the 
Buddha® forming the apex of a pyramid, the lower steps of which 
are decorated with smaller images and cunous ornaments, such 
as clocks under glass cases 

Siamese images of the Buddha generally represent him as 
crowned by a long flanie-hke ornament called Siro rot^, probably 
representing the light supposed to issue from the prominence 
on his head But the ornament sometimes becomes a ventable 
crown terminating in a spue, as do those worn by the kings of 
Camboja and Siam On the left and right of the Buddha often 
stand figures of Phra Mokha la (Moggalana) and Phra 
Sarlbut (Sariputta) It is stated that the Siamese pray to them 
as saints and that the former is invoked to heal broken hmbs® 
The Buddha when represented in frescoes is robed in red but 
his face and hands are of gold Besides the Bot a Wat contains 
one or more wlhans The word is derived from Vihdra but has 
come to mean an image-hou.se The wihuns are halls not unhke 
the Bots but smaller In a laige Wat there is usually one con- 
taining a gigantic recumbent image of the Buddha and they 
sometimes shelter Indian deities such as Yama 

In most if not in all Wats there are structures known as 
Phra chedi and Phra prang The former are simply the ancient 
cetiyas, called dagobas in Ceylon and zedis in Burma They do 
not depart materially from the shape usual in other countries 

f 

^ =Upoaatha 

* These finiala arc very common on the loo^ end? of Siamese temples and 
palaces It is strange that they aJso are found in conjunction with multiple roofs 
m Norwegian Churches of eleventh centuij tJee de Beylie, Aimhitecture Inndoue 
dans Vextrime. Orient, pp 47, 48 

® The Buddha is generally known as Phia Khodom ( = Gotixma) 

• In an old Siamese bronze from Kampeng Pet, figured in Grunwedel’s Buddhist 
Art in India, p 179, fig 127, the biro ijlt seems to he in process of evolution 

“PA Thompson, Lotus Land, 1906, p 100 
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and sometimes, for instance m the gigantic chedi at Pra Pratom, 
the part helow the spire is a sohd bell-shaped dome But Siam- 
ese taste tends to make such buildings slender and elongate and 
they generally consist of atone discs of decreasing size, set one 
on the other in a pile, which assumes in its upper parts the 
proportions of a flagstaff rather than of a stone building The 
Phra prangs though often larger than the Phra chedis are 
proportionally thicker and less elongate They appear to be 
derived from the Brahmamc temple towers of Camhoja which 
consist of a shrine crowned by a dome But in Siam the shnne 
18 often at some height above the ground and is reduced to 
small dimensions, sometimes becoming a mere niche In large 
Phra prangs it is approached by a flight of steps outside and 
above it rises the tower, terminating in a metal spire But 
whereas in the Phra chedis these spires are simple, in the Phra ■ 
prangs they bear three crescents representing the tndent of 
l§iva and appear hke barbed arrows A large Wat is sure to 
contain a number of thes6 structures and may also comprise 
halls for preaching, a pavihon covenng a model of Buddha’s 
foot print, tanks for ablution and a bell tower It is said that 
only royal Wats contain hbraries and buildings called chatta 
mukh, which shelter a four -faced image of Brahma^ 

The monks are often housed in single chambers arranged 
round the courts of a Wat but sometimes in larger buildings 
outside it The number of monks and novices living in one 
monastery is larger than in Burma, and according to the Bang- 
kok Directory (1907) works out at an average of about 12 In 
the larger Wats this figure is considerably exceeded Altogether 
there were 50,764 monks and 10,411 novices in 1907®, the pro- 
vince of Ayutlua being decidedly the best provided with clergy. 
As in Burma, it is customary for every male to spend some 
time in a monastery, usually at the age of about 20, and two 
months is considered the minimum which is respeptable It is 
also common to enter a monastery for a short stay on the day 
when a parent is cremated During the season of Vassa aU 


^ Four images facing the four quarters are considered in Burma to represent the 
lost four Buddhas and among the Jams some of the Tirthanharas are so represented, 
the legend being that whenever they preached they seemed to face their hearers 
on every side 

* These figures only take account of twelve out of the seventeen provinces 
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monks go out to collect alms but at other seasons only a few 
make the daily round and the food collected, as in Burma and 
Ceylon, is generally not eaten But dunng the dry season it is 
considered mentonous for monks to make a pilgrimage to 
Phra Bfbt and while on the way to hve on chanty They engage 
to some extent in manual work and occupy themselves with 
carpentenngi As in Burma, education is in their hands, and 
they also act as doctors, though their treatment has more to do 
with charms and faith cures than with medicine 

As in Burma there are two sects , the ordinary unreformed 
body, and the ngorous and select communion founded by 
Mongkut and called Dhammayut It aims at a more austere 
and useful life but in outward observances the only distinction 
seems to be that the Dhammayuts hold the alms-bowl in front 
of them in both hands, whereas the others hold it against the 
left hip with the left hand only The hierarchy is well developed 
but somewhat secularized, though probably not more so than 
it was m India under Asoka In the official directory where the 
departments of the Ministry of Public Instruction are enumer- 
ated, the Ecclesiastical Department comes immediately after 
the Bacteriological, the two being clearly regarded as different 
methods of expelling evil spirits The higher clerical appoint- 
ments are made by the king He names four Primates^, one of 
whom IS selected as chief The Primates with mneteen superior 
monks form the highest governing body of the Church Below 
them are twelve dignitaries called Gurus, who are often heads 
of large Wats There are also prelates who bear the Cambojan 
title of Bunen equivalent to Mahacarya They must have passed 
an examination in Pali and are chiefly consulted on matters of 
ceremonial 

It will thus be seen that the differences between the churches 
of Burma, Ceylon and Siam are slight, hardly more than the 
local peculiarities which mark the Roman church m Italy, 
Spain, and England Different opinions have been expressed as 
to the moral tone and conduct of Siamese monks and most 
critics state that they are somewhat inferior to their Burmese 

^ Thompson, Lotus Land, p 120 

* They bear the title of Somdet Phra Ch^o K^jagama and have authority 
respectively over (o) ordinary Buddhists in northern Siam, (6) ordmary Buddhists 
m the south, (c] hermits, (d) the Dhammayut sect 
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brethren The system by which a village undertakes to support 
a monk, provided that he is a reasonably competent school- 
master and of good character, works well But m the larger 
monastenea it is admitted that there are inmates who have 
entered in the hope of leading a lazy life and even fugitives from 
justice Still the penalty for any grave offence is immediate 
expulsion by the ecclesiastical authorities and the offender is 
treated with extreme seventy by the civil courts to which he 
then becomes amenable 

The religious festivals of Siam are numerous and character- 
istic Many are Buddhist, some are Brahmanic, and some are 
royal Uposatha days (wan phra ) are observed much as m 
Burma The birth, enlightenment and death of the Buddha 
(which are aU supjiosed to have taken place on the 15th day of 
the 6th waxing moon) are celebrated dining a three days 
festival These three days are of pecuhar solemnity and are 
spent m the discharge of religious duties, such as hearing ser- 
mons and giving alms But at most festivals religious observ- 
ances are mingled with much picturesque but secular gaiety 
In the morning the monks do not go their usual round* and the 
alms-bowls are arranged in a line within the temple grounds 
The laity (mostly women) arrive bearing wicker trays on which 
are vessels containing nee and delicacies They place a selection 
of these in each bowl and then proceed to the Bob where they 
hear the commandments recited and often vow to observe for 
that day some which arc usually binding only on monks While 
the monks are eating their meal the people repair to a river, 
which IS rarely far distant in Siam, and pour water drop by 
drop saying “May the food which we have given for the use of 
the holy ones be of benefit to our fathers and mothers and to 
all of our relatives who have passed away ” This rite is cuiiously 
in harmony with the injunctions of the Tirokuddasuttam in the 
Khuddakapatha, which is probably an ancient wotk^ The rest 
of the day is usually devoted to pious merrymaking, such aa 
processions by day and illuminations by night On some feasts 

^ For this and many other details I am indebted lo P A Thompson, Lotna 
Land, p 123 

* When gifts of food are made to monks on ccreniomal occasions, they usually 
acknowledge the receipt by reciting verses 7 and 8 of this Sutta, commonly known 
as YaiiiA from the first word 
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the laws against gambling are suspended and vanous games of 
chance are freely indulged in Thus the New Year festival called 
Trut (or Krut) Thai lasts three days On the first two days, 
especially the second, crowds fill the temples to offer flowers 
before the statues of Buddha and more substantial presents of 
food, clothes, etc , to the clergy Well-to-do famihes invite 
monks to their houses and pass the day in listening to their 
sermons and recitations Companies of priests are posted round 
the city walls to scare away evil spirits and with the same object 
guns are fired throughout the night But the third day is devoted 
to gambling by almost the whole population except the monks 
Not dissimilar is the celebration of the Songkran holidays, at 
the beginning of the official year The special religious observ- 
ance at this feast consists m bathing the images of Buddha and 
in theory the same form of watery respect is extended to aged 
relatives and monks In practice its place is taken by gifts of 
perfumes and other presents 

The rainy season is preceded and ended by holidays Dunng 
this period both monks and pious laymen observe their religious 
duties more stnctlv Thus monks eat only once a day and then 
only what is put into their bowls and laymen observe some of 
the minor voivs At the end of the rains come the important 
holidays known as Thot Kathm*, when robes are presented to 
monks This festival has long had a special importance in Siam 
Thus Rama Khomlieng in his inscription of A d 1292® describes 
the feast of Katliina which lasts a month At the present day 
many thousands of robes are prepared in the capital alone so as 
to be ready for distribution in October and Novembei, when 
the king or some deputy of high rank visits every temple and 
makes the offering in person During this season Bangkok 
witnesses a senes of brilliant processions 

These festivals mentioned may be called Buddhist though 
their light-h(#arted and splendour-loving gaiety, their processions 
and gambling are fai removed from the spirit of Gotama 
Others however are definitely Brahmamc and in Bangkok are 
superintended by the Brahmans attached to the Court Since 
the time of Mongkut Buddhist priests are also present as a sign 
that the rites, if not ordered by Buddhism, at least have its 

^ Kathina in Pali See Mahavag cap vn 

^ Foumereau, p 225 
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countenance Such la the Rek Na^, or ploughing festival The 
king IS represented by the Minister of Agriculture who formerly 
had the nght to exact from all shops found open such taxes as 
he might claim for his temporary sovereignty At present he 
IS escorted m procession to Dusit®,a royal park outside Bangkok, 
where he breaks ground with a plough drawn by two white 
oxen 

Somewhat similar is the Thib-Ching-Cha, or Swmging 
hohdays, a two days’ festival which seems to be a harvest 
thanksgiving Under the supervision of a lugh official, four 
Brahmans wearing tall conical hats swing on a board suspended 
from a huge frame about 100 ft high Their object is to catch 
with their teeth a bag of money hanging at a little distance 
from the swing When three or four sets of swnngers have ob- 
tained a prize in this way, they conclude the ceremony by 
spnnkhng the ground with holy water contained in bullock 
horns Swinging is one of the earliest Indian ntes® and as part 
of the worship of Krishna it has lasted to the present day Yet 
another Brahmatiic festival is the Loi Kathdng^, when miniature 
rafts and ships beaiing lights and offerings are sent down the 
Menam to the sea 

Another class of ceremonies may be described as royal, mas- 
much as they are rehgious only in so far as they invoke religion 
to protect royalty Such are the anniversaries of the birth and 
coronation of the king and the Thu Nam or drinkmg of the water 
of allegiance winch takes place twice a year At Bangkok all 
officials assemble at the Palace and there drink and sprinkle on 
their heads water in which swords and other weapons have been 
dipped thus invoking vengeance on themselves should they 
prove disloyal Jars of this water are despatched to Governors 
who supenntend the performance of the same ceremony in the 

* The ploughing festival is n recognized imperial ceremony m China In India 
oeremoniea for private landowners are prescribed m the Gfihya Sutras but I do not 
know if their performance by kings is anywhere defanitely ordered However m 
the Nidana Katha 270 the Buddha’s father celebrates an imposmg ploughing 
ceremony 

‘ I e Tuslta Compare such English names descnptive of beautiful scenery as 
Heaven's Gate 

■ See Keith, Ailenya Aranyaka, pp 171r-178 The ceremony there described 
undoubtedly origmated in a very aneient popular festival 

* / e float-raft Most authors give the word as Krathong, but Pallegon prefers 
Kathong 
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provincial capitals It is only after the water has been drunk 
that officials receive their half yearly salary Monks are excused 
from drinking it but the chief ecclesiastics of Bangkok meet 
m the Palace temple and perform a service in honour of the 
occasion 

Besides these public solemnities there are a number of 
domestic festivals derived from the twelve Samskaras of the 
Hmdus Of these only three or four are kept up by the nations 
of Indo-Chma, namely the shaving of the first hair of a child a 
month after birth, the giving of a name, and the piercing of the 
ears for earnngs This last is observed m Burma and Laos, but 
not m Siam and Camboja where is substituted for it the Kon 
Chuk or shaving of the topknot, which is allowed to grow until 
the eleventh or thirteenth year This ceremony, which is per- 
formed on boys and girls alike, is the most important event in 
the life of a young b’lamese and is celebrated by well-to-do 
parents with lavish expenditure Those who are indigent often 
avail themselves of the loyal bounty, for each year a public 
ceremony is performed m one of the temples of Bangkok at 
wluch poor children receive the tonsure gratis An elaborate 
description of the tonsure rites has been published by Germi^ 
They are of considerable interest as showing how closely 
Buddhist and Bralimaiiic rites are intertwined m Siamese 
family life 

Marriages are celebrated with a feast to which monks are 
invited but are not regarded as religious ceremonies The dead 
are usually disposed of by cremation, but aie often kept some 
time, bemg either embalmed or simply buried and exhumed 
subsequently Before cremation the coffin is usually placed 
within the grounds of a temple The monks read Suttas over it 
and it IS said^ that they hold ribbons which enter into the 
coffin and are supposed to comnnmicatc to the corpse the merit 
acquired by Dhe recitations and prayers 

3 

In the preceding pages mention has often been made not 
only of Brahmanic rites but of Brahman priests^ These are 

^ Chulakantamangalanij Bangkok, 1993 

* P A Thompson, Lotus Land, p 134 

■ For the Brahmans of Siam see Frankfurter, Oriental Archiv 1913, pp 196-7, 
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still to be found in Bangkok attached to the Court and possibly 
in other cities They dress in wlute and have preserved many 
Hindu usages but are said to be poor .Sanskrit scholars Indeed 
Gennii seems to say that they use Pah in some of their recita- 
tions Their principal duty is to officiate at Court functions, hut 
wealthy families invite them to ta,ke part in domestic ntes, and 
also to cast horoscopes and fix lucky days It is clear that the 
presence of these Brahmans is no innovation Brahmamsm 
must have been strong m Siam when it was a province of Cam- 
boja, hut in both countries gave way before Buddhism Many 
rites, however, connected with securing luck or predicting the 
future were too firmly established to be abolished, and, as 
Buddhist monks were unwillmg to perform them^ or not 
thought very competent, the Brahmans remained and were 
perhaps reinforced from time to tunc by new importations, for 
there are still Brahman colonics in Ligor and other Malay 
towns Siamese lawboojis, like those of Burma, seem to be 
mainly adaptations of Indian Dharmasastras 

On a cursory inspection, .Siamese Buddhism, especially as 
seen in villages, seems rcmaikably fiee from alien additions 
But an examination of ancient buildings, of royal temples m 
Bangkok and royal ceremonial, suggests on the contrary that 
it IS a mixed faith m which the Brahmanic element is strong 
Yet though this element appeals to the superstition of the 
Siamese and their love of pageantry, I think that as in Burma 
it has not invaded the sphere of leligion and ethics more than 
the Pitakas themselves allow In art and literature its influence 
has been considerable The story of the Ramayana is illustrated 
on the cloister walls of the loyal temple at Bangkok and 
Indian mythology has supplied a multitude of types to the 
pamter and sculptor, such as Yomma rat (Yama), Phaya Man 
(Mara), Phra In (Indra) These are all deities known to the 
Pitakas hut the sculptures or images® in Siamesb temples also 

1 CJiulakantawangala, p 56 

* They are mostly obaervances such aa Gotama T^ould have classed among "low 
arts” (tiracchanavijja) At present tho monks of Siam deal freely m charms and 
exorcisms but on important occasions public opinion seems to have greater con- 
fidence in the skill and pouer of Brahmans 

® King iSrI Suryavamsft Rama relates m an inscription of about 1365 how he 
set up statues of Parame^vara and Vishuukarma (?) and appointed Brahmans to 
serve them. 
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include Gane^a^ Phra Narai (Narayana or Vishnu) nding on 
the Garuda and Phra Isuen (Siva) n din g on a hull There is a 
legend that the Buddha and Siva tned which could make him- 
seh invisible to the other At last the Buddha sat on Siva’s 
head and the god being unable to see him acknowledged his 
defeat This story is told to explain a small figure which Siva 
bears on his head and recalls the legend found in the Pitakas^ 
that the Buddha made himself invisible to Brahma but that 
Brahma had not the corresponding power Lingas are still 
venerated in a few temples, for instance at Wat-Pho in Bangkok, 
but it would appear that the majority (e g those foimd at Pra 
Pratom and Lophburi) are survivals of ancient Brahmamc 
worship and have a purely antiquarian importance The Brah- 
mamc cosmology which makes Mt Meru the centre of this 
Universe is generally accepted in ecclesiastical treatises and 
paintings, though the educated Siamese may smile at it, and 
when the topknot of a Siamese prince is cut off, part of the 
ceremony consists in his being received by the king dressed as 
J§iva on the summit of a mound cut iii the traditional shape of 
Mt Kailas a 

Like the Nats of Burma, Siam has a spirit population known 
as Phis® The name is occasionally applied to Indian deities, 
but the great majority of Phis fall into two classes, namely, 
ghosts of the dead and nature spirits which, though dangerous, 
do not rise above the position of good or bad fames In the 
first class are included the Phi Pret, who have the character- 
istics as weU as the name of the Indian Pretas, and also a 
multitude of beings who like European ghosts, haunt houses 
and behave in a mysterious but generally disagreeable manner 
The Phi am is apparently our nightinaie The ghosts of children 
dying soon after birth are apt to kill their mothers and m 
general women are liable to be possessed by Phis The ghosts 
of those who have died a violent death are dangerous but it 
would seem that Siamese magicians know how to utilize them 
as famihar spirits The better sort of ghosts are known as Chko 
Phi and shrines called San Chao arc set up m their honour It 
does not however appear that there is any hierarchy of Phis 
hke the thirty-seven Nkts of Burma 

^ Ma] Nik 47 

’ Siam Society, vol iv part u 1907 Some Siamese ghost-lore by A J Iiwm 

B m. 7 
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Among those Phis who axe not ghosts of the dead the most 
important is the Phi riien or guardian spint of each house. 
Frequently a httle shnne is erected for him at the top of a pole. 
There are also innumerable Phis m the jungle mostly malevolent 
and capable of appeanng either m human form or as a dangerous 
animal But the tree spints are generally benevolent and when 
their trees are cut down they protect the houses that are made 
of them 

Thus the Buddhism of Siam, like that of Burma, has a 
certain admixture of Brahmamsm and ammism The Brah- 
manism is perhaps more striking than in Burma on account of 
the Court ceremonies the belief in spmts, though almost 
umversal, seems to be more retiring and less conspicuous Yet 
the inscription of Rima Komheng mentioned above asserts 
emphatically that the prosperity of the Empire depends on due 
honour being shown to a certain mountain spirit^ 

It IS pretty clear that the first introduction of Hmayanist 
Buddhism into Siam was from Southern Burma and Pegu, but 
that somewhat later Ceylon was accepted as the standard of 
orthodoxy A learned thera who knew the Sinhalese Tipitaka 
was imported thence, as well as a branch of the Bo-tree But 
Siamese patnotisra flattered itself by imagining that the national 
religion was due to personal contact with the Buddha, although 
not even early legends can be cited in support of such traditions 
In 1602 a mark in the rocks, now known as the Phra Bat, was 
discovered in the hills north of Ayuthia and identified as a 
footprmt of the Buddha similar to that found on Adam’s Peak 
and in other places Burma and Ceylon both claim the honour 
of a visit from the Buddha but the Siamese go further, for it is 
popularly believed that he died at Praten, a little to the north 
of Phra Pathom, on a spot marked by a slab of rock under great 
trees ^ For this reason when the Government of India presented 

^ Jour Siam Soc 1909, p 28 ‘In yonder mountain is a demon spirit Phra 
Khaphiing that la greater than every other spint in this realm If any Pnnce 
ruhng this realm revereiicos him well with proper offenngs, this realm stands firm, 
this realm prospers If the spint be not reverenced well, 'f the offenngs be not 
nght, the spirit m the mountain does not protect, does not regard — this realm 
perishes ” 

' The most popular life of the Buddha in Siamese is called Pa thomma Som- 
phethiyan, translated by Alabaster in The. Whed of the Law But like the Lahta 
vistara and other Indian lives on which it is modelled it stops short at the enlighten- 
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the king of Siam with the relics found m the Piprava vase, the 
gift though received with honour, aroused httle enthusiasm 
and was placed in a somewhat secluded shnne^ 

ment. Mother well-known religious book is the Traiphtlm ( =Tnbhilim), an 
account of the universe according to Hindu principles, compiled m 1776 from vanoua 
ancient works 

The Pah hterature of Siam is not very large Some account of it is given by 
Coed^s m B E F E O 1915, iii pp 39—46 

^ When in Bangkok m 1907 I saw in a photographer’s shop a photograph of 
the procession which escorted these relics to their destination It was inscribed 
**Amval of Buddha’s tooth from Kandy ” This shows how deceptive historical 
evidence may be The inscription was the testimony of an B>e witness and yet it 
was entirely wrong 


7—2 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

CAMBOJAi 

1 

The French Protectorate of Camboja corresponds roughly to 
the nucleus, though by no means to the whole extent of the 
former Empire of the Khmers The affinities of this race have 
given nse to considerable discussion and it has been proposed 
to connect them with the Munda tribes of India on one side 
and with the Malays and Polynesians on the other® They are 
allied linguistically to the Mons or Takings of Lower Burma 
and to the Khasias of Assam, but it is not proved that they are 
similarly related to the Annamites, and recent investigators are 
not disposed to maintain the Mon-Annam family of languages 

' See among other authorities 

(a) E Aymonier, Le Cambodge, Pans, 3 vols 1900, 1904 (oited as Aymomer) 

(i) A Barth, Inscriptions Sanscntes dii Cambodge {Notices et extraits its MSS 
de la Bibhot Nat ), Pans, 1885 (cited as Corpus, i ) 

(c) A Bergaigne, Inscriptions Sanscrites de Campd et du Cambodge (m same 

series), 1893 (cited as Corpmi, li ) 

(d) L Finot, “Buddhism in Indo China,” Buddhist liemew, Oct 1909 

(e) G Masptro, L'Nmpire Khmir, Phnom Penh, 1904 (cited as Maapero). 

(/)P Pelliot, “Mcmoires sur les Coutiimes de Cambodge par Tcheou Ta- 

kouan, traduits et annotes,” B E F E 0 1902, pp 123-177 (cited as 
Pclliot, Tcheou Ta-kouan) 

{g) Id “Le Founan,” B B E B 0 1903, pp 248-303 (cited as Pelliot, Boutioti) 

{h} Articles on various inscriptions by G Coedbs m J A 1908, xi p 203, xn 
p 213, 1909, Xlll p 467 and p 511 

(i) Bulletin dc la Commission Archeologigue de Vlndochine, 1908 onwards. 

{]) Le Bayon d' Angkor Thom, Mission Henri Dufour, 1919-1914 

Besides the articles cited above the Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d’Ex- 
trime Orient (quoted as B E F E 0) contains many others deabng 
with the religion and archaeology of Camboja 

(k) L Fmot, Notes d'£pigraphie Indo Chinoise, 1916 

See for literature up to 1909, G Coedbs, Bibliothique raiadnnde des 
travaux relatifs d V Archiologie du Cambodge et du Champa Pans, 
Impnmene Nationale, 1909 

“ See especially P W Schmitt, Die Mon-Khmer Volker Em Bmdeglied 
gwischen Vdlkern Zentral Asiens und Auslronemena Braunschweig, 1906 
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proposed by Logan and others But the undoubted sinulanty 
of the Mon and Khmer languages suggests that the ancestors of 
those who now speak them were at one time spread over the 
central and western parts of Indo-China but were subsequently 
divided and deprived of much territory by the southward 
mvasions of the Thais in the middle ages 

The Khmera also called themselves Kambuja or Kamvuja 
and their name for the country is still either Srok Kampuchea 
or Srok Khmer^ Attempts have been made to find a Malay 
ongm for this name Kambuja but native tradition regards it 
as a link with India and affirms that the race is descended from 
Kambu Svayambhuva and Mera or Pera who was given to him 
by Siva as wife^ This legend hardly proves that the Khmer 
people came from India but they undoubtedly received thence 
their civilization, their royal family and a considerable number 
of Hindu immigrants, so that the mythical ancestor of their 
kmgs naturally came to be regarded as the progenitor of the 
race The Chinese traveller Chou Ta-kuan (129G A d ) says that 
the country known to the Chinese as Chen-la is called by the 
natives Kan-po-chih but that the present dynasty call it Kan- 
p'u-chih on the authority of Sanskrit (Hsi-fan) works The 
origin of the name Chen-la is unknow'n 

There has been much discussion respecting the relation of 
Chen-la to the older kingdom of Fu-nan which is the name given 
by Chinese historians until the early part of the seventh century 
to a state occupying the south-eastern and perhaps central 
portions of Indo-China It has been argued that Chen-la is 
simply the older name of Fu-nan and on the other hand that 
Fu-nan is a w'lder designation including several states, one of 
which, Chen-la or Camboja, became paramount at the expense 
of the others® But the point seems unimportant for their 

^ Cambodge is the accepted French speUmg of thia country’s name In English 
Kamboja, Kambodfa, Camboja and Cambodia are all found The last is the most 
usual but di is not a good way of representing the sound of j as usually hoard m 
this name I have therefore preferred Camboja 

* See the mscnption of Ehks^, Caipkron, J A Xiii 1909, pp 469, 469, 497 

® The Sui annals (Pelbot, Founan, p 272) state that ‘ Chen la lies to the west 
of Lm-yi it was originally a vassal state of Fu nan The name of the king’s 
family was Kshatnya his personal name was Citrasena hia ancestors progressively 
acquired the sovereignty of the country Citrasena seized Fu-nan and reduced it 
to submission ” This seems perfectly clear and we know from Cambojan msenp- 
tions that Citrasena was the personal name of the kmg who reigned as 
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religious history with which we have to deal In religion and 
general civihzation both were subject to Indian influence and 
it IB not recorded that the pohtical circumstances which turned 
Pu-nan into Chen-la were attended by any rehgious revolution 
The moat important fact m the history of these countries, 
as in Champa and Java, is the presence from early times of 
Indian influence as a result of commerce, colomzation, or con- 
quest Orientalists have only recently freed themselves from 
the idea that the ancient Hindus, and especially their religion, 
were restricted to the limits of India In mediaeval times this 
was true Emigration was rare and it was only in the mneteenth 
century that the travelling Hmdu became a familiar and m 
some British colonies not very welcome visitor Even now 
Hindus of the lugher caste evade rather than deny the rule 
which forbids them to cross the ocean^ But for a long while 
Hindus have frequented the coast of East Africa^ and in earlier 

Mahendravarman, c 600 ad Bub it would appear from the mscriptiona that ib 
was hiB predecessor Bhavavarman who made whatever change occurred m the 
relations of Camboja to Fu nan and m any case it is not clear who were the inhabi 
tants of Fu-nan if not Cambojans Perhaps Maspero is nght in suggesting that 
Fu nan was something like imperial Germany (p 25), ‘‘SileroideBavi^res’emparait 
de la couronne impenale, nen ne sorait change en Allemagne que la famiUe r^gnante ” 

^ It IB remarkable that the Baudhayana dharma-sutra enumerates going bo sea 
among the customs peculiar to the North (i 1, 2, 4) and then (ii 1, 2, 2) olasBes 
making voyages by sea as the first of the o&ences which cause loss of caste This 
seems to indicate that the emigrants from India came mainly from the North, but 
it would be rash to conclude that m times of stress or enthusiasm the Southerners 
did not follow their practice A passage in the second chapter of the Kautiliya 
Artha^astra has been interpreted as referrmg to the despatch of colonists to foreign 
countries, but it probably contemplates nothing more than the transfer of popula- 
tion from one part of India to another See Finot, B E F B 0 1912, No 8 But 
the passage at any rate shows that the idea of the Xmg being able to transport a 
considerable mass of population was familiar m ancient India Jataka 466 con 
tains a curious story of a village of carpenters who being unsuccessful m trade 
built a ship and emigrated to an island in the ocean It is clear that there must 
have been a considerable seafaring population m India in early times for the Big 
Veda (ii 48, 3, i 5b, 2, i 116, 3), the Mahabharata and the J&takas allude to the 
love of gain which sends merchants across the sea and to shipwrecks Sculptures 
at Salsette ascribed to about 150 A D represent a shipwreck Ships were depicted 
m the pamtings of Ajanta and also occur on the coma of the Andhra King Ya]nafiri 
(c 200 AD ) and in the sculptures of Boroboedoer The Digha Nikaya (xi 85) 
speaks of sea-gomg ships which when lost let loose a land sightmg bird Much 
mformation is collected m Radhakumud Mookerji’s History of Indian ShippiTig, 
1912 

* Voyages are still regularly made in dhows between the west coast of India and 
Zanzibar or Mombasa and the trade appears to be old 
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centunea their traders, soldiers and missionaries covered con- 
siderable distances by sea The Jatakas^ mention voyages to 
Babylon ■ Vijaya and Mahinda reached Ceylon in the fifth and 
third centunes b c. respectively. There is no certain evidence 
as to the epoch when Hindus first penetrated beyond the Malay 
pemnsula, but Java is mentioned in the Ramayana® the earhest 
Sansknt inscriptions of Champa date from our third or perhaps 
second centuiy, and the Chinese Annals of the Tsin indicate 
that at a period considerably anterior to that dynasty there 
were Hindus in Fu-nan® It is therefore safe to conclude that 
they must have reached these regions about the beginning of 
the Chnstian era and, should any evidence be forthcoming, 
there is no reason why this date should not be put further back 
At present we can only say that the establishment of Hindu 
kmgdoms probably imphes earlier visits of Hindu traders and 
that voyages to the south coast of Indo-Chma and the Archi- 
pelago were probably preceded by settlements on the Isthmus 
of Kra, for mstance at Ligor. 

The motives which prompted this eastward movement have 
been variously connected with rehgious persecution m India, 
missionary enterprise, commerce and political adventure The 
first IS the least probable There is little evidence for the sys- 
tematic persecution of Buddhists in India and still less for the 
persecution of Brahmans by Buddhists Nor can these Indian 
settlements be regarded as pnnianly rehgious missions The 
Brahmans have always been willing to follow and supervise the 
progress of Hindu civihzation, but they have never shown any 
disposition to evangelize foreign countries apart from Hindu 
settlements in them The Buddhists had this evangelistic temper 
and the journeys of their missionaries doubtless stimulated 
other classes to go abroad, but still no inscnptions or annals 
suggest that the Hmdu migrations to Java and Camboja were 
parallel to Mahmda’s mission to Ceylon Nor is there any 
reason to thmk that they were commanded or encouraged by 

* See Jitaka 339 for the voyage to Baveru or Babylon Jatakaa 300 and 442 
mention voyages to Suvannabhumi or Lower Burma from Bharukaccha and from 
Benares down the river The Mi'vnda Fahha (vi 21) alludes to traf&o with China 
by sea 

” Ram IV 40, 30 

' Felliot, Foanan, p 254 The Western and Eastern Tam reigned from 266 to 
410 a.D 
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Indian Rajas, for no mention of their despatch has been found 
in India, and no Indian state is recorded to have claimed 
suzerainty over these colomes It therefore seems likely that 
they were founded by traders and also by adventurers who 
followed existing trade routes and had their own reasons for 
leaving India In a country where djmastic quarrels were fre- 
quent and the younger sons of Rajas had a precarious tenure of 
life, such reasons can be easily imagined In Camboja we find 
an Indian dynasty established after a short struggle, but m 
other countries, such as Java and Sumatra, Indian civfiization 
endured because it was freely adopted by native chiefs and not 
because it was forced on them as a result of conquest 

The inscriptions discovered m Camboja and deciphered by 
the labours of French savants offer with one lacuna (about 
650-800 A D ) a fairly contmuous history of the country from 
the sixth to the thirteenth centuries For earlier periods we 
depend almost entirely on Chinese accounts which are frag- 
mentary and not interested in anything but the occasional rela- 
tions of China with Fu-nan The annals of the Tsin dynasty^ 
already cited say that from 265 a d onwards the kings of Fu-nan 
sent several embassies to the Chinese Court, adding that the 
people have books and that their wntmg resembles that of the 
Hu The Hu are properly speaking a tribe of Central Asia, but 
the expression doubtless means no more than alphabetic wntmg 
as opposed to Chmese characters and such an alphabet can 
hardly have had other than an Indian origin Onginally, adds 
the Annalist, the sovereign was a w'oman, but there came a 
stranger called Hun-Hui who worshipped the Devas and had 
had a dream in which one of them gave him a bow® and ordered 
him to sail for Fu-nan He conquered the country and marned 
the Queen but his descendants deteriorated and one Fan-Hsun 
founded another dynasty The annals of the Ch'i dynasty 
(479-501) give substantially the same story but isay that the 
stranger was called Hun-T'ien (which is probably the correct 
form of the name) and that he came from Chi or Chiao, an 
unknown locality The same annals state that towards the end 

^ Pelliot, Founan p 254 Most of the references to Chinese annals are taken 
from this valuable paper 

^ The mscnption of Mi-son relates how Kaunejinya planted at Bharapura ( 7 m 
Camboja) a javebn given to hun by Advatthaman 
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of the fifth century the king of Fu-nan who bore the family 
name of Ch'iao-ch'en-ju^ or Kaundinya and the personal name 
of She-yeh-po-mo (Jayavarman) traded with Canton A Bud- 
dhist monk named Nagasena returned thence with some Cam- 
bojan merchants and so impressed this king with his account of 
China that he was sent back in 484 to beg for the protection of 
the Emperor The king’s petition and a supplementary paper 
by Nagasena are preserved in the annals They seem to be an 
attempt to represent the country as Buddhist, while explainmg 
that Mahesvara is its tutelary deity 

The Liang annals also state that during the Wu dynasty 
(222-280) Fan Chan, then king of Fu-nan, sent a relative 
named Su-Wu on an embassy to India, to a king called Mao-lun, 
which probably represents Murunda, a people of the Ganges 
valley mentioned by the Puranas and by Ptolemy This king 
despatched a return embassy to Fu-nan and his ambassadors 
met there an official sent by the Emperor of China* The early 
date asenbed to these events is noticeable 

The Liang annals contain also the following statements 
Between the years 357 and 424 a d named as the dates of 
embassies sent to China, an Indian Brahman called Ch'iao- 
ch'en-]u (Kaundinya) heard a supernatural voice bidding him 
go and reign in Fu-nan He met with a good reception and was 
elected king He changed the customs of the country and made 
them conform to those of India One of Ins successors, Jayavar- 
man, sent a coral image of Buddha in 503 to the Emperor 
Wu-ti (502-550) The inhabitants of Fu-nan aie said to make 
bronze images of the heavenly gciiii with two or four heads 
•and four or eight arms Jayavarman was succeeded by a 
usurper named Liu-t'o-pa-mo (Rudravarman) who sent an 
image made of sandal wood to the Emperor in 519 and m 539 
offered him a hair of the Buddha twelve feet long The Sui 
annals (589-4)18) state that Citrasena, king of Chen-la, con- 
quered Fu-nan and was succeeded by his son Isanasena 

Two monks of Fu-nan are mentioned among the translators 
of the Chmese scriptures®, namely, Sanghapala and Mandra 

^ This la the modem reading of the characters in Peking, but Juhen’s Mdthode 
justifies the transcription Kau-di-nya 

* See S L^vx in MHanges Charles de Harlez, p 170 Deux peiiples m^oonnua. 
L Lea Murunf^as ^ Nanjio Catalogue^ p 422 
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Both amved in China during the first years of the sixth century 
and their works are extant The pilgnm I-Ching who returned 
from India in 695 says^ that to the S W of Champa hes the 
country Po-nan, formerly called Fu-nan, which is the southern 
comer of Jambudvipa He says that “of old it was a country 
the mhabitanta of which hved naked, the people were mostly 
worshippers of devas and later on Buddhism flounshed there, 
but a wicked king has now expelled and exterminated them all 
and there are no members of the Buddhist brotherhood at all ” 
These data from Chinese authorities are on the whole con- 
firmed by the Cambojan inscriptions Rudravarman is men- 
tioned® and the kings claim to belong to the race of Kaundmya®. 
This IS the name of a Brahman gotra, but such designations 
were often borne by Kshatriyas and the conqueror of Camboja 
probably belonged to that caste It may be affirmed with some 
certainty that he started from south-eastern India and possibly 
he sailed from Mahabalipur (also called the Seven Pagodas) 
Masuhpatam was also a port of embarcation for the East and was 
connected with Broach hy a trade route running through Tagara, 
now Ter in the Nizam’s dominions By using this road, it was 
possible to avoid the west coast, which was mfested by pirates 
The earliest Cambojan inscriptions date from the beginnmg 
of the seventh century and are written m an alphabet closely 
resembling that of the inscriptions in the temple of PS,panatha 
at Pattadkal in the Bijapur district* They are composed in 

* I-Tsing, trana Takakuau, p 12 ^ Corpus, i p 66 

“ Corpus, I pp S4, 89, 90, aud Jour Asiahque, 1B82, p 152 

‘ When viaiting Badami, Pattadkal and Aihole in 1912 I noted the following 
resemblancea between the temples of that district and those of Gamboja (a) The 
chief figures are Hanhara, Vainana and Nfisiipha At Pattadkal, as at Angkor 
Wat, the rehefs on the temple wall represent the Churning of the Sea and scenes 
from the Ramayana (6) Large blocks of stone were used for building and after 
being put in their posiLions were carved tn situ, as is shown by unfinished work in 
places (c) Medallions containing faces are frequent (d) The architectural scheme 
IB not as in Dravidian temples, that is to say larger outside and becoming smaller 
as one proceeds towards the interior There is generally a central tower attached 
to a hall (e) The temples are often raised on a basement (/) MukhahngoB and 
koShas are still used m worship {g) There are verandahs resembhng those at 
Angkor Wat They have sloping stone roofs, sculptures m relief on the mside wall 
and a senes of windows m the outside wall (^) The doors of the Linga shrines have 
a serpentme ornamentation and are very like those of the Bayon (i) A native 
gentleman told me that he had seen temples with five towers in this neighbourhood, 
but 1 have not seen them myself 
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Sanskrit verse of a somewhat exuberant style, which revels m 
the commonplaces of Indian poetry The deities most frequently 
mentioned are Siva by himself and Siva umted with Vishnu in 
the form Han-Hara The names of the kmgs end m Varman 
and this termmation is also specially frequent m names of the 
Pallava dynasty^ The magnificent monuments still extant 
attest a taste for architecture on a large scale similar to that 
found among the Dravidians These and many other indications 
justify the conclusion that the Indian civilization and rehgion 
which became predominant m Camboja were imported from the 
Deccan 

The Chinese accounts distinctly mention two invasions, one 
under Ch'iao-ch'en-ju (Kaundinya) about 400 a d and one con- 
siderably anterior to 265 under Hun-T'ien It might be supposed 
that this name also represents Kaundinya and that there is a 
confusion of dates But the available evidence is certainly m 
favour of the establishment of Hmdu civilization in Fu-nan 
long before 400 A D and there is nothing improbable in the 
story of the two invasions and even of two Kaundinyas 
Maspero suggests that the first invasion came from Java and 
formed part of the same movement which founded the kingdom 
of Champa It is remarkable that an mscription in Sanskrit 
found on the east coast of Borneo and apparently dating from 
the fifth century mentions Kundagga as the grandfather of the 
reigning king, and the Liang annals say that the king of Poh 
(probably in Borneo but according to some in Sumatra) was 
called Ch'iao-ch'en-]u It seems likely that the Indian family of 
Kaundinya was estabhshed somewhere in the South Seas (per- 
haps in Java) at an early period and thence invaded various 
countries at various times But Fu-nan is a vague geographical 
term and it may be that Hun-Then founded a Hindu dynasty 
m Champa 

^ E g MahAidravarraan, Nara'iinhavarniaii, Paranie£var[ivariiiJin, stc It may 
be noticed that Pattadkal is considerably to the N W of Madras and that the 
PalloivaB are supposed to have come from the northern part ot the present Madras 
Presidency Though the Hindus who emigrated to Camboja probably embarked in 
the neighbourhood of Madras, they may have come from countries much further 
to the north Varman is recogiiized as a proper teiminafcion of ttshatnya names, 
but it la remarkable that it la found in all the Sanskrit names of Cambojan kings 
and IS very common in Pallava names The name of Asvatthaman figures in the 
mythical genealogies of both the Pallavas and the kings of Champa or perhaps of 
Camboja. B E F E 0 1904, p 923 
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It IB clear that during the period of the mscnptions the 
rehgion of Camboja was a mixture of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism, the only change noticeable bemg the preponderance of 
one or other element in different centuries But it would be 
interestmg to know the value of I-Chmg’s statement that 
Buddhism flourished m Fu-nan in early times and was then 
subverted by a wicked king, by whom Bhavavarman^ may be 
meant Pnmd facie the statement is not improbable, for there 
IB no reason why the first immigrants should not have been 
Buddhists, but the traditions connecting these countries with 
early Hinayamst missionaries are vague Taranatha* states 
that the disciples of Vasubandhu introduced Buddhism into the 
country of Koki (Indo-Chma) but his authority does not count 
for much in such a matter The statement of I-Ching however 
has considerable weight, especially as the earliest inscription 
found in Champa (that of Vocan) appears to be mspired by 
Buddhism 

2 

It may be well to state briefly the chief facts of Cambo]an 
history^ before considering the phases through which rehgion 
passed Until the thirteenth century our chief authorities are 
the Sanskrit and Khmer inscriptions, supplemented by notices 
m the Chinese annals The Khmer inscriptions are often only 
a translation or paraphrase of Sanslirit texts found m the same 
locality and, as a rule, are more popular, havmg little hterary 
pretension They frequently contain lists of donations or of 
articles to be supplied by the population for the upkeep of 
pious foundations After the fourteenth century we have Cam- 
bojan annals of dubious value and we also find inscriptions m 
Pall or m modern Cambojan The earliest Sanskrit mscnptions 
date from the beginning of the seventh century and mention 
works undertaken in 604 and 624 ^ 

The first important king is Bhavavarman (c 500 A d ), a 

1 Some authorities think that Kaundinya iq meant by the wicked king, but he 
hved about 300 years belore I-Ching’a visit and the language seems to refer to more 
recent events Although Bhavavarman 13 not known to have been a religious 
innovator he appears to have established a new order of things in Camboja and hia 
msonptiona show that he was a zealous worehipper of i’§iva and other Indian deities 
It would bo even more natural if 1-Ching referred to Ibanavarman (c 615) or Jaya- 
yarman I (c 650), bub there is no proof that these kmgs were anti buddhist 

* Schiefner, p 262 ^ See Maspero, L'Emjnre Khmltf pp 24 ff 
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conqueror and probably a usurper, who extended his kingdom 
considerably towards the west His career of conquest was con- 
tinued by Mahavarman (also called Citrasena), by l^anavarman 
and by Jayavannan^ This last pnnce was on the throne m 
667, but his reign is followed by a lacuna of more than a century 
Notices in the Chinese annals, confirmed by the double gene- 
alogies given for this period in later inscriptions, mdicate that 
Camboja was divided for some time into two states, one httoral 
and the other inland 

Clear history begins again with the reign of Jayavarman II 
(802-869) Later sovereigns evidently regard him as the great 
national hero and he hves in popular legend as the bmlder of a 
magnificent palace, Beng Mcalea, whose rums still exist* and as 
the recipient of the sacred sword of Indra which is preserved at 
Phnom-penh to this day We are told that he “came from 
Jav§,,” which IS more likely to be some locality m the Malay 
Peninsula or Laos than the island of that name It is possible 
that Jayavarman was earned away captive to this region but 
returned to found a dynasty independent of it® 

The ancient city of Angkor has probably done more to make 
Camboja known in Europe than any recent achievements of 
the Khmer race In the centre of it stands the temple now called 
Bayon and outside its walla aie many other edifices of which 
the majestic Angkor Wat is the largest and best preserved 

^ Perhaps a second Bhavavarman came between these last two kings, see 
Coed&B YU B E F E O 1904, p 691 

^ See Mecquenem m. B K F E O 1913, No 2 

® But the captivity is onlv an inference and not a neccgqary one Finot aiiggesta 
that the ancient ro>al house of Fu nan may have lesidcd at Java and have claimed 
Buzeram rights over Camboja which Jayavarman somehow abolished The only 
clear statements on the question aro those in the Sdok Kak Thom inscription, 
Khmer text c 72, which tell us that Camboja had been dependent on Java and 
that Jayavarman II instituted a special state cult aq a sign that this dependence 
had come to an end 

It is true that the Hindu colonists of Camboja may have come from the island 
of Java, yet no evidence supports the idea that Camboja was a dependency of the 
island about 800 a d and the inscriptions of Champa seem to distinguish clearly 
between Yavadvipa (the island) and the unknown country called Java See Finot, 
Notes pp 4S and 240 Hence it seems unlikely that the barbarous pirates 

(called the armies of Java) who invaded Champa in 787 (see the inscription of 
Yang Tikuh) were from the island The Siamese inscription of Rama Khomheng, 
c 1300 A D , speaks of a place called Chava, which may be Luang Frabang On the 
other hand it does not seem likely that piratesj expressly described as using ships, 
would have come from the mtenor 
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King Indravarman (877—899) seems responsible for the selection 
of the Bite but he merely commenced the construction of the 
Bayon The edifice was completed by his son Yasovarman 
(889-908) who also bmlt a town round it, called Yaiodharapura, 
Kambupuri or Mahinagara Angkor Thom is the Cambojan 
translation of this last name^ Angkor being a corruption of 
Nokor (= Nagara) Yosovarman’s empire comprised nearly all 
Indo-China between Burma and Champa and he has been 
identified with the Leper kmg of Cambojan legend His suc- 
cessors contmued to embellish Angkor Thom, but Jayavar- 
man IV abandoned it and it was deserted for several years until 
Rajendravarman II (944-968) made it the capital again The 
Chinese Annals, supported by allusions in the mscnptions, state 
that this prince conquered Champa The long reigns of Jayavar- 
man V, Suryavarman I, and Udayadityavarman, which cover 
more than a century (968-1079) seem to mark a prosperous 
period when architecture flourished, although Udayadityavar- 
man had to contend with two rebellions Another great king, 
Suryavarman II (1112-1162) followed shortly after them, and 
for a time succeeded in umtmg Camboja and Champa under his 
sway Some authorities credit him with a successful expedition 
to Ceylon There is not sufficient evidence for this, but he was 
a great pnnce and, in spite of his foreign wars, maintamed 
peace and order at home 

Jayavarman VII, who appears to have reigned from 1162 
to 1201, reduced to obedience his unruly vassals of the north 
and successfully invaded Champa which remamed for thirty 
years, though not without rebelhon, the vassal of Camboja It 
was evacuated by his successor Indravarman m 1220 

After this date there is again a gap of more than a century 
m Cambojan history, and when the sequence of events becomes 
clear again, we find that Siam has grown to be a dangerous and 
aggressive enemy But though the vigour of the kingdom may 
have declined, the account of the Chinese traveller Chou Ta-kuan 
who visited Angkor Thom in 1296 shows that it was not m a 
state of anarchy nor conquered by Siam There had however 
been a recent war with Siam and he mentions that the country 
was devastated He unfortunately does not tell us the name of 
the reignmg kmg and the list of sovereigns begins agam only m 
1340 when the Annals of Camboja take up the history They 
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ftre not of great value The custom of recording all events of 
import/ance prevailed at the Cambojan Court m earher times 
but these chronicles were lost m the eighteenth century King 
Ang Chan (1796-1834) ordered that they should be re-wntten 
with the aid of the Siamese chronicles and such other materials 
as were available and fixed 1340 as the point of departure, 
apparently because the Siamese chromcles start from that 
date^ Although the penod of the annals offers httle but a 
narrative of dissensions at home and abroad, of the mterference 
of Annam on one side and of Siam on the other, yet it does not 
seem that the sudden cessation of mscnptions and of the ancient 
style of architecture in the thirteenth century was due to the 
collapse of Camboja, for even in the sixteenth century it offered 
a vahant, and often successful, resistance to aggressions from 
the west But Angkor Thom and the principal monuments 
were situated near the Siamese frontier and felt the shock of 
every colhsion The sense of secunty, essential for the con- 
struction of great architectural works, had disappeared and the 
population became less submissive and less willing to supply 
forced labour without which such monuments could not be 
erected 

The Siamese captured Angkor Thom in 1313, 1351 and 1420 
but did not on any occasion hold it for long Agam in 1473 
they occupied Chantaboun, Korat and Angkor but had to 
retire and conclude peace King Ang Chan I suceessfully dis- 
puted the right of Siam to treat him as a vassal and established 
his capital at Lovek, which he fortified and ornamented He 
reigned from 1505 to 1555 and both he and his son, Barom 
Racha, seem entitled to rank among the great kings of Camboja 
But the situation was clearly precarious and when a minor suc- 
ceeded to the throne m 1574 the Siamese seized the opportumty 
and recaptured Lovek and Chantaboun Though this capture 
was the death blow to the power of the Khmers, the kingdom 
of Camboja did not cease to exist but for nearly three centunes 
continued to have an eventful but umnterestmg history as the 

* For these annsls see F Gamier, “La Chronique royale du Cambodje,’’ J A 
1871 and 1872 A de Villemereuil Explorations el Missions de Dcadard de 
Lagrde, 1882 J Moura, Le Eoyaume <h Cambodje, vol ii 1883 E Aymomer, 
Chronique des Anciens rois du Cambodje (Excursions et reronnaissances, Saigon, 
1881 ) 
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vassal of Siam or Annam or even of both^, until m the middle 
of the nineteenth century the intervention of France substituted 
a European Protectorate for these Asiatic rivalnes 

The provinces of Siem-reap and Battambang, in which 
Angkor Thom and the principal ancient monuments are situated, 
were annexed by Siam at the end of the eighteenth century, 
but in virtue of an arrangement negotiated by the French 
Government they were restored to Camboja in 1907, Krat 
and certain territories being at the same time ceded to Siam® 

3 

The religious history of Camboja may be divided into two 
periods, extlusive of the possible existence there of Hmayamst 
Buddhism in the early centuries of our era In the first period, 
which witnessed the construction of the great monuments and 
the reigns of the great kings both Brahmanism and Mahayanist 
Buddhism flourished, but as in Java and Champa without 
mutual hostihty This period extends certainly from the sixth 
to the thirteenth centuries and perhaps its hmits should be 
stretched to 400-1 400 ad In any case it passed without abrupt 
transition into the second period in which, under Siamese 
mfluence, Hmayamst Buddhism supplanted the older faiths, 
although the ceremonies of the Cambojan court still preserve a 
good deal of Brahmaiiic ritual 

During the first period, Brahmanism and Mahayanism were 
professed by the Court and nobility The multitude of great 
temples and opulent endowments, the knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature and the use of Indian names, leave no doubt about 
this, but it IS highly probable that the mass of the people had 
their own humbler forms of worship Still there is no record of 
anything that can be called Khmer — as opposed to Indian — 
religion As in Siam, the veneration of nature spirits is umversal 
m Camboja and little shrines elevated on poles are erected m 
their honour in the neighbourhood of almost every house 

^ E g Ang Chan (1796—1834) received his crown from the King of Siam and 
paid tribute to the King of Annam, Ang Duong (1846-1859) was crowned by 
repreaentatives of Annam and Siam and his territory was occupied by the troops 
of both countries 

^ The later history of Camboja is treated in considerable detail by A Leclero, 
Htstmre de Cambodge^ 1914 
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Possibly the more important of these spirits were identified in 
early times with Indian deities or received Sanskrit names 
Thus we hear of a pious foimdation m honour of Brahmarak- 
shas^, perhaps a local mountam spirit iSiva is adored under 
the name of iSri Sikharesvara, the Lord of the Peak and Krishna 
appears to be identified with a local god called l§ri Champesvara 
who was worshipped by Jayavarman VI ^ 

The practice of accepting and hindmzmg strange gods with 
whom they came in contact was so familiar to the Brahmans 
that it would be odd if no examples of it occurred in Cambo]a 
Still the Brahmamc religion which has left such clear records 
there was in the mam not a hindmzed form of any local cult 
but a direct importation of Indian thought, ritual and literature 
The Indian mvadera or colonists were accompanied by Brah- 
mans their descendants continued to bear Indian names and 
to give them to all places of importance Sanskiit was the 
ecclesiastical and official language, for the mscnptions written 
in Khmer are clearly half-contemptuous notifications to the 
common people, respecting such details as specially concerned 
them A&ramas and castes (mrwi) are mentioned® and it is 
probable that natives were only gradually and grudgingly ad- 
mitted to the higher castes There is also reason to believe that 
this Hindu civilization was from time to time vivified by direct 
contact with India The embassy of Su-Wu has already been 
mentioned* and an inscription records the mamage of a Cam- 
bojan prmcess with a Brahman called Divakara who came from 
the banks of the Yamuna, “where Krishna sported m his 
infancy ” 

During the whole period of the inscriptions the worship of 
]§iva seems to have been the principal cultus and to some extent 
the state religion, for even kings wffio express themselves in 
their mscnptions as devout Buddhists do not fail to invoke 
him But there is no trace of hostility to Vishnuism and the 
earher mscnptions constantly celebrate the praises of the 
compound deity Vishnu-Siva, knoum under such names as 

1 Inacrip of Motoud, Corpus, ii 387 

• Other local deitiea may be alluded to, under the names of Sri Jayakshetra, 
field of victory” adored at Basset Simadamataka, 6ix Mandare^vara, and 

Srf Jalange4vara Aymomer, ii p 297, i pp 306, 306 and 327, 

• Inscnp of Lovek 

• Prea Eynkosey, 970 a D. See Corpus, I pp 77 ff 
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Han-Hara^, Sambhu-Viahnu, iSankara-Nariyana, etc Thus an 
inacnption of Ang-Pou dating from l^inavarman’s reign aays 
"Victorious are Kara and Ac3nita become one for the good of 
the world, though aa the spouses of Parvati and they have 
different forma® ” But the worship of this double bemg is 
accompanied by pure Sivaism and by the adoration of other 
deities In the earliest inacnptiona Bhavavarman invokes Siva 
and dedicates a hnga He also celebiatea the compound deity 
under the name of Sambhu-Vishnu and mentions Uma, Lak- 
shmi, Bharati, Dharma, the Maruts, and Vishnu under the 
names of Caturbhuja and Trailokyasara There appears to be no 
allusion to the worship of Vishnu-Siva as two m one after the 
seventh century, but though Siva became exalted at the expense 
of his partner, Vishnu must have had adorers for two kings, 
Jayavarman HI and Suryavarman II, were known after their 
death by the names of Vishnu-loka and Parama-Vishnu-loka 
Siva became generally, recognized as the supreme deity, in 
a comprehensive but not an exclusive sense He is the universal 
spirit from whom emanate BrahmS, and Vishnu His character 
as the Destroyer is not much emphasized he is the God of 
change, and therefore of reproduction, whose symbol is the 
Linga It IS remarkable to find that a pantheistic form of 
Sivaism IS clearly enunciated in one of the earliest inscnptions® 
Siva IS there styled Vibhu, the omnipresent, Paramvrahma 
{= Brahma), Jagatpati, Pasupati An inscription found at 
Angkor* mentions an Acarya of the Pasupatas as well as an 
Acarya of the Saivas and Chou Ta-kuan seems to allude to the 
worshippers of Pasupati under the name of Pa-ssu-wei It would 
therefore appear that the Pasupatas existed in Camboja as a 
distinct sect and there are some indications^ that ideas which 
prevailed among the Lmgayats also found their way tluther 

^ This compound deity is celebrated m the Hanvamaa and la represented in the 
Bculpturea of the rock temple at Qadami, which is dated 67B A'b Thus his worship 
may easily have reached Camboja in the sixth or seventh century 

^ Jayato jagatam bhutyai ICfitasandhi Haracyutau, Parvatiiripatitvena Bhin- 
namurttidharavapi See also the Inscnp of Ang Chumnik (667 AD), versea 11 and 
12 m Corjma, i p C7 

■ The Bayang Inscription, Corpus, i pp 31 1! which mentions the dates 604 and 
626 as recent 

* Corpus, n p 422 Saivapa5upat&c&ryyau The mscnption fixes the relative 
rank of various Ac ary as 

^SqqBEFEO 1900, p 70 
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The most interestmg and ongmal aspect of Cambojan 
religion is its connection with the state and the worship of 
deities somehow identified with the king or with promment 
personages^ These features are also found in Champa and Java. 
In all these countries it was usual that when a king founded a 
temple, the god worshipped in it should be called by his name 
or by something hke it Thus when Bhadravarman dedicated a 
temple to Siva, the god was styled Bhadre^vara More than 
this, when a king or any distmguished person died, he was com- 
memorated by a statue which reproduced his features but 
represented him with the attributes of his favourite god Thus 
Indravarman and Yasovarman dedicated at Bako and Lolei 
shrines m which deceased members of the royal family were 
commemorated in the form of images of Siva and Devi bearing 
names similar to their own Another form of apotheosis was to 
describe a king by a posthumous title, indicating that he had 
gone to the heaven of hia divine patron such as Paramavishnu- 
loka or Buddhaloka The temple of Bayon was a truly national 
fane, almost a Westminster abbey, in whose many shrines all 
the gods and great men of the country were commemorated 
The French archseologists recogmze four classes of these shrines 
dedicated respectively to (a) Indian deities, mostly special 
forms of Siva, Devi and Vishnu, (6) Mahayamst Buddhas, 
especially Buddhas of healing, who were regarded as the patron 
saints of various towns and mountains (c) similar local deities 
apparently of Cambojan origm and perhaps corresponding to 
the God of the City worshipped in every Chmese town , {d) deified 
kmgs and notables, who appear to have been represented in 
two forma, the human and divine, bearing slightly different 
names Thus one inscription speaks of iSri Mahendresvari who 
IS the divme form (vrah rupa) of the lady iSri Mahendra- 
lakshmi 

The presidiiig deity of the Bayon was l§iva, adored under the 
form of the linga The principal external ornaments of the 
building are forty towers each surmounted by four heads These 
were formerly thought to represent Brahma but there is little 
doubt that they are meant for Imgas beaniig four faces of iSiva, 

* See ipeoiaily on this subject, Coed^ m Bull Comm Arcliiol de V Tndochine, 
1911, p 38, and 1913, p 81, and the letterpress of Le Bayon d'Angkor Thom, 
1911. 
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since each head has three eyes Such Imgas are occasionally 
seen in India^ and many metal cases bearmg faces and made 
to be fitted on lingas have been discovered m Champa These 
four-headed columns are found on the gates of Angkor Thom 
as well os in the Eayon and are singularly impressive The 
emblem adored in the central shnne of the Bayon was probably 
a hriga but its title was Kamraleh jagat ta rdja or Devardja, the 
hmg-god Mote explicitly still it is styled Kamraten jagat ta 
rdjya, the god who is the kingdom It typified and contained 
the royal essence present in the living kmg of Camboja and in 
all her kings Several inscnptions make it clear that not only 
dead but living people could be represented by statue-portraits 
which identified them with a deity, and in one very remarkable 
record a general offers to the Icing the booty he has captured, 
asking him to present it “to your subtle ego who is Isvara 
dwelling in a golden linga^ ’’ Thus this subtle ego dwells in a 
hnga, 18 identical iMlh Siva, and manifests itself m the successive 
kings of the royal house 

The practices described have some analogies in India The 
custom of describing the god of a temple by the name of the 
founder was knoun there^ The veneration of ancestors is 
universal, there are some mausolea (for instance at Ahar near 
Udeypore) and the notion that m life the soul can reside else- 
where than in the body is an occasional popular superstition 
Still these ideas and practices are not conspicuous features of 
Hinduism and the Cainbojans had probably come within the 
sphere of another influence In all eastern Asia the veneration 
of the dead is the fundamental and ubiquitous form of religion 
and m Chinn we find fully developed such ideas as that the great 
should be buried in monumental tombs, that a spmt can be 
mode to reside in a tablet or image, and that the human soul is 
compound so that portions of it can be in different places 
These beliefs combined with the Indian doctnne^that the deity 

’ I hare seen rayaelf a stone Imgara carved with four faces m a tank belonging 
to a temple at Mahakut not far from Badami 

* SuvamamayalmgagateJrare te sukshmantaratmani Inscnp of Prea Ngouk, 
Corpus. I p n? 

" h? g see Epig Indtca, rol ni pp 1 fi At Paffadkal (which region oSers so 
many points of resemblance to Camboja) Kmg Vijayaditya founded a temple of 
VijayeSvara and two Queens, Lokamabaderi and TrailokyamahadevI founded 
temples of Loke^rara and Trailokyetvara 
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IS manifested m mcamations, m the human soul and m images 
afiord a good theoretical basis for the worship of the Devari,]a. 
It was also agreeable to far-eastern ideas that religion and the 
state should be closely associated and the Cambojan hmgs 
would be glad to imitate the glories of the Son of Heaven 
But probably a simpler cause tended to unite church and state 
m all these Hmdu colonies In mediaeval India the Brahmans 
became so powerful that they could claim to represent religion 
and civilization apart from the state But in Camboja and 
Champa Brahmamc religion and civilization were bound up 
with the state Both were attacked by and ultimately suc- 
cumbed to the same enemies 

The Brahmanism of Camboja, as we know it from the 
mscnptions, was so largely concerned with the worship of this 
“Royal God’’ that it might almost be considered a department 
of the court It seems to have been thought essential to the 
dignity of a Sovereign who aspired to be more than a local 
prince, that his Chaplain or preceptor should have a pontifical 
position A curious parallel to this is shown by those mediaeval 
princes of eastern Europe who claimed for their chief bishops 
the title of patriarch as a complement to their own imperial 
pretensions In its ultimate form the Cambojan hierarchy was 
the "work of Jayavarman II, who, it will bo remembered, re- 
established the kingdom after an obscure but apparently dis- 
astrous interregnum He made the priesthood of the Royal 
God hereditary in the family of f^ivakaivalya and the sacerdotal 
dynasty thus founded enjoyed during some centuries a power 
mfenor only to that of the kings 

In the inscriptions of Sdok Kak Thom* the history of this 
family is traced from the reign of Jayavarman II to 1052 The 
beginning of the story as related m both the Sanskrit and 
Khmer texts is interesting but obscure It is to the effect that 
Jayavarman, ’anxious to assure his position as an Emperor 
(Cakravartm) independent of Java^, summoned from Janapada 
a Brahman called Hiranyadama, learned m magic (Biddluvidya), 
who arranged the rules (viddhi) for the worship of the Royal 
God and taught the king’s Chaplain, Sivakaivalya, four 
treatises called Vrah Vmasikha, Nayottara, Sammoha and 

* Aymomer, n pp 257 fi and especially Fuiot in B E F E 0 1916, xv 2, 
p B3 * See above 
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Siraicheda. These works are not otherwise known^ The king 
made a solemn compact that “only the members of his (l§iva- 
kaivalya’s) maternal* family, men and women, should be 
Yajakas (sacrificers or officiants) to the exclusion of all others ” 
The restriction refers no doubt only to the cult of the Royal 
God and the office of court chaplam, called Purohita, Guru or 
Hotri, of whom there were at least two 

The outline of this narrative, that a learned Brahman was 
imported and charged with the instruction of the royal chaplam, 
IS simple and probable but the details are perplexing The 
Sanskrit treatises mentioned are unknown and the names 
Singular Janapada as the name of a definite locality la also 
strange*, but it is conceivable that the word may have been 
Used in Khmer as a designation of India or a part of it 

The inscription goes on to relate the gratifying history of 
the priestly family, the grants of land made to them, the honours 
they received IVe gather that it was usual for an estate to be 
given to a priest with the right to claim forced labour from the 
population He then proceeded to erect a town or village em- 
bellished with temples and tanks The hold of Brahmanism on 
the country probably depended more on such priestly towns 
than on the convictions of the people The mscnptions often 
speak of religious establishments being restored and sometimes 
say that they had become deserted and overgrown We may 
conclude that if the Brahman lords of a village ceased for any 
reason to give it their attention, the labour and contributions 
requisite for the upkeep of the temples were not forthcommg 
and the jungle was allowed to grow over the bmldings 

Numerous inscriptions testify to the grandeur of the Siva- 
kaivalya family The monotonous lists of their properties and 
slaves, of the statues erected in their honour and the number 
of parasols borne before them show that their position was 
almost regal, even when the kmg was a Buddhist They pru- 
dently refrained from attempting to occupy the throne, but 

* Sammnhani and Niuittara are jrnen os names of Tantroa The former word 
may perhaps he the beKuininf; of a lompouiid There are Pah works called Sammo- 
havinodmi and S ^masmi The insiiiplion calls the four treatises the foui faces of 
Tumbuni 

■ This shows that matriarchy must hove been m force m Camboja. 

■ Janapada as the name of a locahty is cited by Bothlingck and Roth from the 
Gapa to Pamni, 4 2 0J 
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probably no king could succeed unless consecrated by them 
Sadaiiva, iSankarapandita and Divakarapandita formed an 
ecclesiastical dynasty from about 1000 to 1100 A d parallel to 
the long reigns of the kings in the same period^ The last-named 
mentions in an mscnption that he had consecrated three kmgs 
and iSankarapandita, a man of great learning, was de facto 
sovereign durmg the minority of his pupil Udayadityavarman 
nor did he lose his influence when the young king attamed his 
majority 

The shrine of the Royal God was first near Mt Mahendra 
and was then moved to Hanharalaya® Its location was 
defimtely fixed in the reign of Indravarman, about B77 a d 
Two iSivakaivalya Brahmans, ^ivasoma and his pupil Vamasiva, 
chaplain of the king, built a temple called the Sivasrama and 
erected a linga therein It is agreed that this building is the 
Bayon, which formed the centre of the later city of Angkor 
Indravarman also illustrated another characteristic of the court 
religion by placmg in the temple now called Prah Kou three 
statues of Siva with the features of his father, grandfather and 
Jayavarman II together with corresponding statues of ^akti in 
the hkeness of their wives The next king, Yasovarraan, who 
founded the town of Angkor round the Bayon, built near his 
palace another linga temple, now known as Ba-puon He also 
erected two convents, one Brahmamc and one Buddhist An 
inscription^ gives several interesting particulars respecting the 
former It fixes the provisions to be supplied to priests and 
students and the honours to be rendered to distinguished 
visitors The right of sanctuary is accorded and the sick and 
helpless are to receive food and medicine Also funeral ntes 
are to be celebrated within its precincts for the repose of the 
friendless and those who have died m war The royal residence 
was moved from Angkor in 928, but about twenty years later 
the court retamed thither and the inscriptions record that the 
Royal God accompanied it 

The cultus was probably similar to what may be seen m the 


' Possibly others may have held office during this long period, but evidently all 
three priests lived to he very old men and each may have been Guru for forty years 
* This place which means merely “the abode of Han and Hara” has not been 
identified 

® Corpua, II insenp Ivi especially pp 248—251 
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Sivaite temples of India to-day The pnncipal lingam was 
placed in a shnne approached through other chambers and 
accessible only to privileged persons Libations were poured 
over the emblem and sacred books were recited An mterestmg 
mscnption^ of about 600 A D relates how Srisomasarman (prob- 
ably a Brahman) presented to a temple “the Ramfi.yana, the 
PurS,na and complete Bharata” and made arrangements for 
their recitation Sanskrit literature was held in esteem We are 
told that Sfiryavarman I was versed in the Atharva-Veda and 
also in the Bhashya, Kavyas, the six Darsanas, and the Dhar- 
maaastras* Sacrifices are also frequently mentioned and one 
inscription records the performance of a Kotihoma® The old 
Vedic ritual remained to some extent in practice, for no circum- 
stances are more favourable to its survival than a wealthy 
court dominated by a powerful hierarchy Such ceremonies 
were probably performed m the ample enclosures surrounding 
the temples* 

4 

Maha\anist Buddhism existed m Camboja during the whole 
of the period covered by the inscriptions, but it remained 
111 such close alliance with Brahmanism that it is hard to say 
whether it should be regarded as a separate religion The idea 
that the two systems were incompatible obviously never 
occurred to the writers of the inscriptions and Buddhism was 
not regarded as more distinct from Sivaism and Vishnmsm 
than these from one another It had nevertheless many fervent 
and generous, if not exclusive, admirers The earliest record of 
its existence is a short inscription dating from the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh century®, which relates how 
a person called Pon Prajna Candra dedicated male and female 
slaves to the three Bodhisattvas, Sasta', Maitreya and Avalo- 

t 

^ Veal Kantel Corpu6, i p 28 

" Inscr of Prah Khan, B E F E 0 1904, p 675 

" BE F EO 1904, p G77 

* Just as a Vedic saenhee was performed m the court of the temple of Chidam- 
baram about 1908 

® Avmonipr, Cainbodja, i p 442 

* i^asta sounds hke a title of ^akyamuni, but, if Aymomer la correct, the per- 
sonage IB described as a Bodhiaattva There were pagoda slaves even in modem 
Burma 
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kiteivara The title given to the Bodhiaattvaa (Vrah KamratS, 
an) which is also home by Indian deities shows that this Bud- 
dhism was not very different from the Brahmamc cult of Cam- 
boja 

It IS interesting to find that Yasovarman founded m Angkor 
Thom a Saugatasrama or Buddhist monastery parallel to hia 
Brahmanasrama already described Its mmates enjoyed the 
same privileges and had nearly the same rules and duties, being 
bound to afford sanctuary, maintain the destitute and perform 
funeral masses It is laid down that an Ac ary a versed in Bud- 
dhist lore corresponds m rank to the Acaryas of the f^aivas and 
Pasupatas and that in hoth institutions greater honour is to 
be shown to such Acaryas as also are learned in grammar A 
Buddhist Acarya ought to be honoured a little less than a 
learned Brahman Even m form the inscriptions recording the 
foundation of the two Asramas show a remarkable parallelism 
Both begin with two stanzas addressed to Siva then the 
Buddhist inscription inserts a stanza in honour of the Buddha 
who dehvers from transmigration and gives nirvana, and then 
the two texts are identical for several stanzas^ 

Mahayanism appears to have flourished here especially 
from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries and throughout the 
greater part of this period we hnd the same feature that its 
pnncipal devotees were not the kings but their ministers 
Suryavarman I (f 1049) and Jayavarman Vll (f 1221) m some 
sense deserved the name of Buddlusts since the posthumous 
title of the former was Nirvanapada and the latter left a long 
mscnption* beginning with a definitely Buddhist invocation 
Yet an inscription of Suryavarman which states in its second 
verse that only the word of the Buddha is true, opens by singing 
the praises of Siva, and Jayavarman certainly did not neglect 
the Brahmamc gods But for about a hundred years there was 
a senes of grfeat ministers w'ho specially encouraged Buddhism. 
Such were Satyavarman (t 900 ad), who was charged with 
the erection of the building in Angkor known as Phimeanakas , 
Kavmdranmathana, mimster under Rajendravarman II and 
Jayavarman V, who erected many Buddhist statues and 
Klrtipandita, mmister of Jayavarman V Kirtipandita was the 

* See Coed^B, “La StMe de Tep Pranaiji/’ in / .4 XI 1908, p 203 

■ Inaonp of Ta Prohm, B E F E O 1906, p 44 
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• 

author^ of the inscription found at Srey Santhor, which states 
that thanks to his efforts the pure doctrine of the Buddha re- 
appeared hke the moon from behind the clouds or the sun at 
dawn 

It may be easily imagmed that the power enjoyed by the 
court chaplain would dispose the mlelhgent classes to revolt 
against this hierarchy and to favour liberty and vanety m 
religion, so far as was safe Possibly the kings, while co-operat- 
mg with a priesthood which recognized them as semi-divine, 
were glad enough to let other religious elements form some sort 
of counterpoise to a pnestly family which threatened to be 
omnipotent Though the identific ation of Sivaism and Buddhism 
became so complete that we actually find a Trinity composed 
of Padmoclbhava (Brahma), Ambhojanetra (Vishnu) and the 
Buddha*, the inscriptions of the Buddhist ministers are marked 
by a certain diplomacy and self-congratulation on the success 
of their efforts, as if they felt that their position was meritorious, 
yet delicate 

Thus m an inscription, the object of which seems to be to 
record the erection of a statue of Prajna-paramita by Kavin- 
dranmathana we are told that the king charged him with the 
embellishment of Yasodharapura because “though an eminent 
Buddhist ' his loyalty was above suspicion* The same minister 
erected three towers at Bat Cum with inscriptions* which record 
the dedication of a tank The first mvokes the Buddha, Vajra- 
p^ni* and Lokesvara In the others Lokesvara is replaced by 
Prajna-pararaita who here, as elsewhere, is treated as a goddess 
or Sakti and referred to as Devi in another stanza® The three 
inscriptions commemorate the construction of a sacred tank 


^ See Sonart in iZpyize Archf^ologiqiie, 1383 As in many mscnptiona it is not 
always jilain who is spiaking but in most parts it is apparently the minister pro- 
mulgating the instructions of the king 

* InBcnpt of Trasat Frah Ivhse, Corpus i p 173 ^ 

® Buddhanain agranir api, J ^ xx 1R82, p 164 

‘ Seo Coed^s, “Inscriptions de Bit Cum ” in J A \ii 1908, pp 230, 241 
® The Bodhisattva corresponding to the Buddha Akshobhya He is green or 
blue and carncs a thunderbolt It seems probable that he is a metamorphosis of 
Indra 

■ An exceedingly curious stanza eulogizes the doctrme of the non-existence 
of the soul taught by the Buddha which leads to identification with the uniyeraal 
Boul although contrary to it Vuddho vodhim vidaddhyad vo yena nairatmyadar- 
iajiam viruddhasyapi sadhuktam sadhanaip paramatmanah 
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but, though the author was a Buddhist, he expressly restricts 
the use of it to Brahmanic functionaries 

The inscription of Srey Santhor^ (c 975 A D ) descnbes the 
successful efforts of Kirtipandita to restore Buddhism and gives 
the instructions of the king (Jayavannan V) as to its status 
The royal chaplain is by no means to abandon the worship of 
Siva but he is to be well versed in Buddhist learning and on 
feast days he will bathe the statue of the Buddha with due 
ceremony. 

A point of interest in this inscription is the statement that 
Kirtipandita introduced Buddhist books from abroad, including 
the Sastra Madhyavibhaga and the commentary on the Tattva- 
sangraha The first of these is probably the Madhyantavibhaga 
sastra^ by Vasubandhu and the authorship is worth attention 
as supporting Taranatha’s statement that the disciples of 
Vasubandhu introduced Buddhism into Indo-Chma 

In the time of Jayavannan VII (c 1185 A n ), although 
Hmdu mythology is not discarded and though the king’s 
chaplain (presumably a Sivaitc) receives every honour, yet 
Mahayanist Buddhittni seems to be frankly professed as the 
royal religion T( is notewoithy that about the same time it 
becomes more prominent m Java and Champa Probably the 
flourishing condition of the faith in Ceylon and Burma increased 
the prestige of all forma of Buddhism throughout south-eastern 
Asia A long inscription of Jayavarman in 145 stanzas has been 
preserved m the temple of Ta Prohm neai Angkor It opens 
with an invocation to the Buddha, m which are mentioned the 
three bodies, Loke^vara®, and the Mother of the Jinas, by whom 
Pra]na-paramita must be meant Siva is not mvoked but 
allusion is made to many Brahmanic deities and Bhikkhus and 
Brahmans are mentioned together Tlie inscription contams a 
curious hst of the materials supplied daily for the temple 
services and of the personnel Ample provision is made for 
both, but it IS not clear how far a purely Buddhist ritual is 
contemplated and it seems probable that an extensive Brah- 
manic cultus existed side by side with the Buddhist ceremonial 

^ Aymonier, i pp 261 ff Senart, Etvue ArMohgique, Mars-Avril, 1883 

* Nanjio, 1244 and 124S 

■ The common designation of Avalokita m Camboja and Java For the insonp* 
tion Bee B E F E 0 1900, pp 44 ff 
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We leam that there were clothes for the deities and forty-five 
mosquito nets of Chinese material to protect their statues The 
Uposatha days seem to be alluded to^ and the spring festival is 
described, when “Bhagavat and Bhagavati” are to be escorted 
m solemn procession with parasols, music, banners and dancmg 
girls The whole staff, including Burmese and Chams (probably 
slaves), IS put down at the enormous figure of 79,365, which 
perhaps includes all the neighbouring mhabitants who could be 
called on to render any service to the temple The more sacer- 
dotal part of the establishment consisted of 18 pnncipal priests 
(adhikannah), 2740 priests and 2232 assistants, including 615 
dancing girls But even these figures seem very large* 

The inscription comes to a gratifying conclusion by an- 
nouncing that there are 102 hospitals in the kingdom* These 
institutions, which are alluded to in other inscriptions, were 
probably not all founded by Jayavarman VII and he seems to 
treat them as being, like temples, a natural part of a well- 
ordered state But he evidently expended much care and money 
on them and m the present inscription he makes over the fruit 
of these good deeds to his mothei The most detailed description 
of these hospitals occurs in another of Ins inscriptions found at 
Say-fong m Laos It is, like the one ]ust cited, definitely Bud- 
dhist and it is permissible to suppose that Buddhism took a 
more active part than Brahmanism in such works of charity 
It opens with an invocation first to the Buddha who in his 
three bodies transcends the distinction between existence and 
non-existence, and then to the healing Buddha and the two 
Bodhisattvas who drive away darkness and disease These 
divinities, who are the lords of a heaven in the east, analogous 
to the paradise of Amitabha, are still worshipped in China and 
Japan and were evidently gods of light^ The hospital erected 

^ Stanza xlvi , 

■ The inscription only aajs “There are here (atra) ” Can this mean m the 
vanoua religious establishments maintamed by the king’ 

■ See also Fmot, Notes d'Epig pp 332 -J3o The Mahavaqisa repeatedly men- 
tions that kings founded hospitals and distributed medicines See too, Yule, Marco 
Polo, I p 446 The care of the sick was recognized as a, duty and a mentonous act m 
all Buddhist counlries and is recommended by the example of the Buddha himself 

• Their somewhat lengthy titles are Bhaishajyagunivaiduryaprabharaja, Surya- 
vairocanacandaroci and CandravairocanarobintSa See for an account of them and 
the texts on which their worship is founded the learned article of M Pelliot, “Le 
Bhmsajyaguru,” B E F E 0 190J, p 33 
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under their auspices by the Cambojan king was open to all the 
four castes and had a staff of 98 persons, besides an astrologer 
and two sacnficers (yajaka) 

5 

These inscriptions of Jayavarman are the last which teU 
us anything about the religion of medieval Camboja but we 
have a somewhat later account from the pen ot Chou Ta-kuan, 
a Chinese who visited Angkor in 1296i He describes the 
temple in the centre of the city, which must be the Bayon, and 
says that it had a tower of gold and that the eastern (or princi- 
pal) entrance was approached by a golden bridge flanked by 
two lions and eight statues, all of the same metal The chapter 
of his work entitled “The Three Religions,” runs as follows, 
slightly abridged from M Pelliot’s version 

“The hterati are called Pan-ch'i, the bonzes Ch'u-ku and the 
Taoists Pa-ssu-wei I do not know whom the Pan-ch'i worship 
They have no schools and it is difficult to say what books they 
read They dress like other people except that they wear a 
white thread round their necks, which is their distinctive mark 
They attain to very high positions The Ch'u-ku shave their 
.heads and wear yellow clothes They uncover the right shoulder, 
but the lower part of their body is draped with a skirt of yellow 
cloth and they go bare foot Their temples are sometimes 
roofed with tiles Inside there is only one image, exactly like 
the Buddha Sakya, which they call Po-lai (= Prah), ornamented 
with vermilion and blue, and clothed in red The Buddhas of 
the towers images in the towers of the temples) are different 
and cast in bronze There are no bells, drums, cymbals, or flags 
m their temples They eat only one meal a day, prepared by 
someone who entertains them, for they do not cook m their 
temples They eat fish and meat and also use them in their 
offerings to Buddha, but they do not dnnk wine They recite 
numerous texts written on strips of palm-leaf Some bonzes 
have a right to have the shafts of their palanquins and the 
handles of their parasols m gold or silver The prince consults 
them on serious matters There are no Buddhist nuns 

“The Pa-ssu-wei dress like everyone else, except that they 
wear on their heads a piece of red or white stuff hke the Ku-ku 

^ His narrative la translated by M Felliot m. B E F E 0 1902, pp 123-177. 
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worn by Tartar women but lower Their templea are smaller 
than those of the Buddhists, for Taoism is less prosperous than 
Buddhism. They worship nothing but a block of stone, somewhat 
like the stone on the altar of the God of the Sun in China I 
do not know what god they adore There are also Taoist nuns. 
The Pa-ssu-wei do not partake of the food of other people or 
eat in public They do not drink wine 

“Such children of the laity as go to school frequent the 
bonzes, who give them instruction When grown up they 
return to a lay life 

“I have not been able to make an exhaustive investigation ” 
Elsewhere he says “All worship the Buddha’’ and he 
describes some popular festivals which resemble those now 
celebrated in Siam In every village there was a temple or a 
Stupa He .ilso mentions that m eating they use leaves as 
spoons and adds “It is the same m their sacrifices to the spirits 
and to Buddha ’’ 

Chou Ta-kuan confe,ssCs that hi.s account is superficial and 
he was perhaps influenced by the idea that it was natural there 
should be three religions in Camboja, as in China Buddhists 
were found in both countries Pan-ch'i no doubt represents 
Pandita and he saw an analogy between the Brahmans of the 
Cambojan Court and Confucian mandarins a third and less 
known sect he identified with the Taoists The most important 
point in his description is the prominence given to the Buddhists 
His account of their templo.s, of the dress and Me of their 
monks^ leaves no doubt that he is describing Hinayamst Bud- 
dhism such as still flourishes m Camboja It probably found its 
way from Siam, ivith which Camboja had already close, but 
not always peaceful, relations Probably the name by which 
the bonzes are designated is Siamese^ With Chou Ta-kuan’s 
statements may be compared the inscription of the Siamese 
King Rama Khomheng^ which dwells on the flourislung con- 
dition of Pall Buddhism m Siam about 1300 a d The contrast 
indicated by Chou Ta-kuan is significant The Brahmans held 

' Pelliot {B E F E 0 1902, p 148) cites a statement from the Ling Wai Tai Ta 
that there were two classes of bonzes in Camboja, those who wore yellow robes 
and married and those who wore red robes and hved in convents 

■ M Finot conjectures that it represents the Siamese Chao (Lord) and a corrup- 
tion of Guru 

^ See chapter on Siam, sect 1 
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high office but had no achools Those of the laity who desired 
education spent some portion of their youth in a Buddhist 
monastery (as they still do) and then returned to the world 
Such a state of things naturally resulted in the diffusion of 
Buddhism among the people, while the Brahmans dwindled to 
a Court hierarchy When Chou Ta-kuan says that all the Cam- 
bojans adored Buddha, he probably makes a mistake, as he 
does in saymg that the sculptures above the gates of Angkor 
are heads of Buddha But the general impression which he 
evidently received that everyone frequented Buddhist temples 
and monasteries speaks for itself His statement about sacri- 
fices to Buddha is remarkable and, since the inscriptions of 
Jayavarman VII speak of sacrificers, it cannot be rejected as a 
mere mistake But if Hinayanist Buddhism countenanced such 
practices in an age of transition, it did not adopt them per- 
manently for, so far as I have seen, no offerings are made to-day 
in Cambojan temples, except flowers and sticks of incense 

The Pa-ssu-wei have given rise to many conjectures and have 
been identified with the Basaih or sacerdotal class of the Chams 
But there seems to be little doubt that the word really represents 
Pa^upata and Chou Ta-kuan’s account clearly points to a sect 
of linga worshippers, although no information is forthcommg 
about the “stone on the altar of the Sun God in China” to 
which he compares their emblem His idea that they repre- 
sented the Taoists in Camboja may have led him to exaggerate 
their importance but his statement that they were a separate 
body IS confirmed, for an inscription of Angkoi^ defines the 
order of luerarchical precedence as “the Brahman, the Saiva 
Acarya, the Pasupata Acarya* ” 

From the time of Chou Ta-kuan to the present day I have 

^ Corpus, II p 422 

’ The strange statement of Chou Ta kuan (pp 153-15 j) that the Buddhist and 
Taoist priests enjoyed a species of jua j/rimcc nocha has been much discussed 
Taken by itself it might be merely a queer story founded on a misunderstanding 
of Cambojan customs, foi ho candidly says that his information is untrustworthy 
But taking it in connection with the stories about the Aris m Burma (see especially 
Fiuot, J A 1912, p 121) and the customs attributed by Chinese and Europeans 
to the Siamese and Phihppinos, we can hardly come to any conclusion except that 
this strange usage was an aboriginal custom in Indo Chma and the Archipelago, 
prior to the mtroductions of Indian civilization, but not suppressed for some time 
At the present day there seems to be no trace or even tradition of such a custom 
For Siamese and Philippine Gustoms see B E F E 0 1902, p 163, note 4 
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found few notices about the rehgion of Camboja Hinayanist 
Buddhism became supreme and though we have few details of 
the conquest we can hardly go wrong in tracmg its general 
Imes Brahmamsm was exclusive and tyrannical It made no 
appeal to the masses but a severe levy of forced labour must 
have been necessary to erect and maintain the numerous great 
shrmes which, though in ruins, are still the glory of Camboja^ 
In many of them are seen the remains of inscriptions which 
have been deliberately erased These probably prescribed cer- 
tain onerous services which the proletariat was bound to render 
to the established church When Siamese Buddhism invaded 
Cambo]a it had a double advantage It was the creed of an 
aggressive and successful neighbour but, while thus armed with 
the weapcins of this world, it also appealed to the poor and 
oppressed If it enjoyed the favour of princes, it had no desire 
to defend the rights of a privileged caste it offered salvation 
and education to the average townsman and villager If it 
mvited the support and alms of the laity, it was at least modest 
m its demands Brahmanism on the other hand lost strength 
as the prestige of the court declined Its greatest shnnes were 
m the provinces most exposed to Siamese attacks The first 
Portuguese writers speak of them as already deserted at the 
end of the sixteenth century The connection with India was 
not kept up and if any immigrants came from the west, after 
the twelfth centurv they are more likely to have been Moshms 
than Hindus Thus driven from its temples, with no roots 
among the people, whose affections it had never tried to wm, 
Brahmanism in Camboja became w'hat it now is, a court 
ntual without a creed and hardly noticed except at royal 
functions 

It is remarkable that Mohammedanism remamed almost 
unknown to Camboja, Siam and Burma The tide of Moslim 
mvasion swept across the Malay Peninsula southwards Its 
effect was strongest in Sumatra and Java, feebler on the coasts 
of Borneo and the Philippines From the islands it reached 
Champa, where it had some success, but Siam and Camboja 
lay on one side of its main route, and also showed no sympathy 

^ The French Archeological Commission states that exclusive of Angkor and 
the neighbouring fauilduiga there are remains of 600 temples in Camboja, and 
probably many have entirely disappeared. 
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for it King Kama Thuppdey Chan^ who reigned m Camhoja 
from 1642-1669 became a Mohammedan and surrounded him- 
self with Malays and Javanese But he alienated the affections 
of his subjects and was deposed by the intervention of Annam 
After this we hear no more of Mohammedamsm An unusual 
incident, which must be counted among the few cases in which 
Buddhism has encouraged violence, is recorded in the year 1730, 
when a Laotian who claimed to be inspired, collected a band of 
fanatics and proceeded to massacre in the name of Buddha all 
the Annamites resident m Camboja This seems to show that 
Buddhism was regarded as the rehgion of the coimtry and could 
be used as a national cry agamst strangers 

As already mentioned Brahmanism still survives in the 
court ceremonial though this by no means prevents the king 
from being a devout Buddhist The priests are known as Bakus 
They wear a top-knot and the sacred thread after the Indian 
fashion, and enjoy certain privileges Within the precincts of 
the palace at Phnom Penh is a modest building where they still 
guard the sword of Indra About two inches of the blade are 
shown to visitors, but except at certain festivals it is never 
taken out of its sheath 

The official programme of the coronation of King Sisowath 
(April 23-28, 1906), piibhshed in French and Cambojan, gives 
a curious account of the ceremonies performed, which were 
mamly Brahmanic, although prayers were recited by the Bonzes 
and offerings made to Buddha Four special Brahmamc shrines 
were erected and the essential part of the nte consisted in a 
lustral bath, m which the Bakus poured water over the king 
Invocations were addressed to bemgs described as “Anges qm 
etes au paradis des six s6jours celestes, qui habitez auprds 
d’lndra, de Brahma et de I’archange Sahabodey,” to the spirits 
of mountains, valleys and rivers and to the spirits who guard 
the palace Wnen the king has been duly bathed the programme 
prescribes that “lo Directeur des Bakous remettra la couronne 
k M le Gouvemeur General qui la portera sur la tete de 9a 
Majeste au nom du Gouvernement de la R6publique Fran9aiae ” 
Equally cunous is the “Programme des fetes royales k I’occasion 
de la cremation de S M Norodom” (January 2—16, 1906) The 
lengthy ceremonial consisted of a strange mixture of prayers, 

* Mftspiro, pp 62-3 
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Benuons, pageants and amusements The definitely rehgions 
exercises were Buddhist and the amusements which accom- 
panied them, though according to our notions cunously out of 
place, clearly correspond to the funeral games of antiquity 
Thus we read not only of “offrande d’un repas aux umes 
royales” but of “illuminations generates lancement de 
ballons . luttes et assauts de boxe et de I’escnme . .danseaet 
soiree de gala . Apres la cremation, Sa Majeste distribuera des 
billets de tombola ” 

The ordinary Buddhism of Camboja at the present day 
resembles that of Siam and is not mixed with Brahmamc ob- 
seiwances Monasteries are numerous the monks enjoy general 
respect and their ( onduct is said to be beyond reproach They 
act as schoolmasters and, as in Riam and Burma, all young men 
spend some time in a monastery A monastery generally con- 
tains from thirty to fifty monks and consists of a number of 
wooden houses raised on piles and arranged round a square 
Each monk has a room and often a house to himself Besides 
the dwelhng liouses there are also stores and two halls called 
Sals, and Vihear (vihara) In both the Buddha is represented 
by a single gigantic sitting image, before which arc set flowers 
and incense As a rule there are no other images but the walls 
are often ornamented with frescoes of Jataka stones or the 
early life of Gotama Meals are taken in the Sala at about 7 and 
11 a m and prayers are recited there on ordinary days in the 
morning and evening The eleven o’clock meal is followed by a 
rather long grace The prayers consist mostly of Pah formulaB, 
such as the Three Refuges, but they are sometimes in Cambojan 
and contain definite petitions or at least wishes formulated 
before the image of the Buddha Thus I have heard prayers for 
peace and against war The more solemn ceremonies, such as 
the Uposatha and ordinations, are performed m the Vihear 
The recitation of the Patiraokkha is regularly performed and I 
have several times witnessed it All but ordained monks have 
to withdraw outside the Sima stones during the service The 
ceremony begms about 6pm the Bhikkhus kneel down m 
pairs face to face and rubbing their foreheads m the dust ask 
for mutual forgiveness if they have inadvertently offended 

^ The food ib prepared in the monastenea, and, as m other countnea, the begging 
round la a mere formahty 
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This ceremony is also performed on other occasions It la 
followed by smging or intoning lauds, after which comes the 
recitation of the Patimokkha itself which is marked by great 
solemnity The reader aits in a large chair on the arms of which 
are fixed many hghted tapers He repeats the text by heart 
but near him sits a prompter with a palm-leaf manuscript 
who, if necessary, corrects the words recited I have never 
. seen a monk confess in public, and I believe that the usual 
practice is for sinful brethren to abstain from attending the 
ceremony and then to confess privately to the Abbot, who 
assigns them a penance As soon as the Patimokkha is concluded 
all the Bhikkhus smoke large cigarettes In most Buddhist 
countries it is not considered irreverent to smoked, chew betel 
or drmk tea in the intervals of religious exereises When the 
cigarettes are finished there follows a service of prayer and 
praise in Cambojan During the season of Wassa there are 
usually several Bhikkhus in each monastery who practise 
meditation for three or four days consecutively in tents or 
enclosures made of yellow cloth, open above but closed all 
round The four stages of meditation described m the Pitakas 
are said to be commonly attained by devoul monks® 

The Abbot has considerable authority in discijilinary matters 
He eats apart from the other monks and at religious ceremonies 
wears a sort of red cope, whereas the dress of the other brethren 
is entirely yellow Novices prostrate themselves when they 
speak to him 

Above the Abbots are Provincial Superiors and the govern- 
ment of the whole Church is in the hands of the Somdec pr4h 
sanghrac There is, or was, also a second prelate called Lok pr4h 
sdkon, or Brah Sugandha, and the two, somewhat after the 
manner of the two primates of the English Church, supervise 
the clergy in different parts of the kingdom, the second being 
mfenor to the first in rank, but not dependent on him But it 
IS said that no successor has been appointed to the last Brah 
Sugandha who died in 1894 He was a distmguished scholar 
and introduced the Dhammayut sect from Siam into Camboja 

^ Blit m Chinese temples notices forbidding smoking are often posted on the 
doors 

* The word dhyana is known, but the exercise is more commonly called Vl- 
pasaanSf or Kammathana 
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The king la recognized as head of the Church, but cannot alter 
its doctrine or confiscate ecclesiastical property 

6 

No account of Cambojan religion would be complete without 
some reference to the splendid monuments in which it found 
expression and which still remam in a great measure intact 
The colomsts who established themselves in these regions 
brought with them the Dravidian taste for great buildings, but 
either their travels enlarged their artistic powers or they 
modified the Indian style by assimilating successfully some 
architectural features found m their new home What pre- 
Indian architecture there may have been among the Khmers 
we do not know, but the fact that the earhest known monu- 
ments are Hindu makes it improbable that stone buildings on a 
large scale existed before their arnval The feature which moat 
clearly distinguishes Cambojan from Indian architecture is its 
pyramidal structure India has stupas and gopurams of pyra- 
midal appearance but still Hindu temples of the normal type, 
both in the north and south, consist of a number of buddings 
erected on the same level In Camboja on the contrary many 
buildings, such as Ta-Keo, Ba-phuong and the Phimeanakas, 
are shrines on the top of pyramids, which consist of three storeys 
or large steps, ascended by flights of relatively small steps In 
other bmlchngs, notably Angkor Wat, the pyramidal form is 
obscured by the slight elevation of the storeys compared with 
their breadth and by the elaboration of the colonnades and other 
edifices, which they bear But still the general plan is that of 
a senes of courts each rising within and above the last and this 
gradual nse, by which the pilgrim is led, not only through 
colonnade after colonnade, but up flight after flight of stairs, 
each leading to something higher but invisible irom the base, 
imparts to Cambojan temples a sublimity and aspiring grandeur 
which is absent from the mystenous haUs of Dravidian shnnes. 

One might almost suppose that the Cambojan architects 
had deliberately set themselves to rectify the chief faults of 
Indian architecture One of these is the profusion of external 
ornament in high rehef which by its very multiphcity ceases to 
produce any effect proportionate to its elaboration, with the 
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result that the general view is disappointing and majestic out- 
lines are wanting In Cambojan buildings on the contrary the 
general effect is not sacrificed to detail the artists knew how 
to make air and space give digmty to their work Another 
peculiar defect of many Dravidian buildings is that they were 
gradually erected round some ancient and originally humble 
shrine with the unfortunate result that the outermost courts 
and gateways are the most magmficent and that progress to 
the holy of holies is a senes of artistic disappointments But at 
Angkor Wat this fault is carefully avoided The long paved 
road which starts from the first gateway isolates the great 
central mass of bmldings without dwarfing it and even m 
the last court, when one looks up the vast staircases leading 
to the five towers which crown the pyramid, all that has led 
up to the central shrine seems, as it should, merely an intro- 
duction 

The solidity of Cambojan architecture is connected with the 
prevalence of inundations With such dangers it was of primary 
importance to have a massive substructure which could not be 
washed away and the style which was necessary in building a 
firm stone platform inspired the rest of the work Some un- 
fimshed temples reveal the mterestmg fact that they were 
erected first as piles of plain masonry Then came the decorator 
and carved the atones as they stood in their places, so that 
mstead of carving separate blocks he was able to contemplate 
his design as a whole and to spread it over many stonea Hence 
most Cambojan bmldings have a peculiar air of unity They 
have not had ornaments affixed to them but have growm into 
an ornamental whole Yet if an unfavourable criticism is to 
be made on these edifices — especially Angkor Wat — it is that 
the sculptures are wanting in meaning and importance They 
cannot be compared to the reliefs of Boroboedoer, a veritable 
catechism in stone where every clause teaches the believer 
Bomethmg new, or even to the pdcs of figures in Dravidian 
temples which, though of small artistic merit, seem to represent 
the whirl of the world with all its men and monsters, strugghng 
from life into death and back to hfe again The reliefs in the 
great corridors of Angkor are purely decorative The artist 
justly felt that so long a stretch of plam stone would be 
wearisome, and as decoration, his work is successful Lookmg 
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outwards the eye is satisfied with such variety as the trees and 
houses m the temple courts afford looking inwards it finds 
similar vanety in the warriors and deities portrayed on the 
walls Some of the scenes have an historical interest, but the 
attempt to foUow the battles of the Ramayana or the Churning 
of the Sea soon becomes a tedious task, for there is little 
individuality or inspiration In the figures 

This want of any obvious correspondence between the 
decoration and cult of the Cambojan temples often makes it 
difficult to say to what deities they were dedicated The Bayon, 
or Sivasrama, was presumably a linga temple, yet the conjecture 
IS not confirmed as one would expect by any indubitable evi- 
dence in the decoration or arrangements In its general plan 
the building seems more Indian than others and, like the temple 
of Jagannatha at Pun, consists of three successive chambers, 
each surmounfed by a tower The most remarkable feature in 
the decoration is the repetition of the four-headed figure at the 
top of every tower, a staking and effective motive, which is 
also found above the gates of the town Chou Ta-kuan says 
that there were golden statues of Buddhas at the entrance to 
the Bayon It is impossible to say whether this statement is 
accurate or not He may have simply made a mistake, but it is 
equally possible that the fusion of the two creeds may have 
ended m images of the Buddha being placed outside the shrme 
of the linga 

Strange as it may seem, there is no clear evidence as to the 
character of the worship performed in Camboja’s greatest 
temple, Angkor Wau Since the pnnee who commenced it was 
known by the posthumous title of Paramavishnuloka, we may 
presume that he intended to dedicate it to Vishnu and some 
of the sculptures appear to represent Vishnu slajnng a demon 
But it was not finished until after his death and his intentions 
may not have been respected by his successors An authoritative 
statement^ warns us that it is not safe to say more about the 
date of Angkor Wat than that its extreme limits are 1050 and 
1170 Jayavarman VII (who came to the throne at about this 
latter date) was a Buddhist, and may possibly have used the 
great temple for his own worship The sculptures are hardly 


^ M G Coed^B in BnU Comm Archiol 1911, p 220 
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Brahmamc m the theological sense, and those which represent 
the pleasures of paradise and the pains of hell recall Buddhist 
dehneations of the same theme^ The four images of the Buddha 
which are now found in the central tower are modem and all 
who have seen them wiU, I think, agree that the figure of the 
great teacher which seems so appropriate in the neighbouring 
monasteries is strangely out of place in this aerial shnne But 
what the designer of the building intended to place there 
remains a mysterj' Perhaps an empty throne such as is seen 
m the temples of Annum and Bah would liuve been the best 
symbol* 

Though the monuments of Camboja are well preserved the 
grey and massive severity whicli marks them at present is 
probably very different from the appearance that they wore 
when used for worship From Chou Ta-kiian and other sources® 
we gather that the towers and porches were gilded, the baa- 
rehefs and perhaps the whole surface of the walls were painted, 
and the building was ornamented with flags Music and dances 
were performed in the courtyards and, as in many Indian 
temples, the intention was to create a scene which by its 
animation and brilliancy might amuse the deity and rival the 
pleasures of paradise 

It IS remarkable that ancient Camboja which has left us so 
many monuments, produced no books^ Though the inscriptions 
and Chou Ta-kuan testily to the knowledge of literature 
(especially religious), both Brahmanic and Buddhist, diffused 
among the upper classes, no original w orks or even adaptations 
of Indian originals have come down to us The length and 

^ Although there ih no rea'^on why these pictures of Iho future life should not be 
Brahmanic as well as Buddhiat, I do not rcmembti having seen them m any purely 
Brahmamc temple 

® After spending some time at Angkoi Wat I find it hard to believe the theory 
that it was a palace The King of Cainbuja was doubtless regaided as a living God, 
but so is the Grand Lama, and it docs not appeal that the Put.tla where he lives is 
anythmg but a large residential biuhling containing halls and chapols much like 
the Vatican But at Angkor Wat cverythiiiij Ic ids up to a central shnne It la 
quite probable however that the duty of this shnm was a deified lung, identified 
With Vishnu after hia death This would account for the lemaiLs of Chou Ta-kuan 
who seems to have regarded it as a tomb 

® See especially the mscnptjon of Bassac Kem, Annalea de VExtreme Orient, 
t m IBSO, p 65 

* Pah books are common m monasteries For the hterature of Laos see Fmot, 
BEFEO igi7. No 5 
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ambitious character of many mscnptions give an idea of what 
the Cambojans could do in the way of wntmg, but the result is 
disappomtmg These poems m stone show a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, of Indian poetry and theology, which is surpnsmg if 
We consider how far from India they were composed, but they 
are almost without exception artificial, frigid and devoid of 
vigour or mspiration 
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CHAMPAi 

1 

The kingdom of Champa, though a considerable power from 
about the third century until the end of the fifteenth, has 
attracted leas attention than Camboja or Java Its name la a 
thing of the past and known only to students its monuments 
are inferior in size and artistic merit to those of the other Hindu 
kmgdoma in the Far East and perhaps its chief interest is that 
it furmahea the oldest Sanskrit inscription yet known from these 
regions 

Champa occupied the south-eastern corner of Asia beyond 
the Malay Pemnsula, if the word corner can be properly applied 
to such rounded outlines Its extent vaned at different epochs, 
but it may be roughly defined in the language of modern 
geography as the southern portion of Annam, compnsing the 
provinces of Quang-nam in the north and Binh-Thuan in the 
south with the intervening country It was divided into three 
provinces, wluch respectively became the seat of empire at differ- 
ent penoda They were (i) m the north Amaravati (the modern 
Quang-nam) with the towns of Indrapura and Smhapura, 

^ AIbo spelt Campu and Tchampa It ^eems safer to use Ch lor C in namei 
which though of Indian origin arc used outside India The final a though strictly 
speaking long la usually wntten without an accent The following are the principal 
works which I have consulted about Champa 

(а) G Le 2ioyaumedeCham2>a Published in T’owrjjPoo, 1910-1912 

Cited as Maspero 

(б) A Bergaigne, “Inscriptions SanskritEs de '"'haznpa ” in Notices et Extraits 

des Manusents de la Bibhotheque Natxonah, tome xxvii P*- partie 2® 
fascicule, 1H93, pp lBl-292 Cited as Corpus, ii 

(c) H Parmentier, Inventaire descriptij des Monuments bams de V Annam 

\m 

(d) L Finot, “La Religion des Chama,” BE F EO 1901, and Noteji 

graphie “Lea Inscriptions de Mi son,” ib 1904 Numerous other 
papers by this author, Durand, Parmentier and others in the same 
periodical can be consulted with advantage 

(e) Id, Notes d'^pigraphe li\do Chinow, 1916 
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(u) in the middle Vijaya (the modem Bmg-Dinh) with the 
town of Vijaya and the port of J^ri-Vmaya, (m) m the south 
P&nduranga or Panran (the modem provinces of Phanrang and 
Binh-Thuan) with the town of Virapura or Rajapura A section 
of Ptlnduranga called Kauthara (the modem Kanh hoa) was a 
separate province at certain times Like the modem Annam, 
Champa appears to have been mainly a littoral kingdom and not 
to have extended far into the mountains ol the interior 

Champa w as the ancient name of a town in western Bengal 
near Bhagalpur, but its application to these regions does not 
seem due to any connection with north-eastern India The 
conquerors of the (ountiy, who w'ere called Chams, had a 
certain amount of Indian culture and considered the classical 
name Champa as an eleg.mt cxpiession for the land of the 
Chams Judging by their language these Chams belonged to 
the Malay-Polvnesian gioiip and their distribution along the 
littoral suggests th<it they were invadeis from the sea like the 
Malay piiates from whom tlicy themselves subsequently 
suffered The earliest inscription in the Cham language dates 
from the beginning of the nintli cemtury but it is preceded by 
a long senes of (Sanskrit nisciiptions the oldest of which, that of 
Vo-can^, IS attributed at latest to the third century, and refers 
to an earhei king It therefore seems probable that the Hindu 
dynasty of Chamjia was founded between 150 and 200 a d but 
there is no evidence to show whether a Malay race already 
settled in (Jiainpa was conquered and lundmzed by Indian 
invaders, or wdietliei the ('hams were already hindmzed when 
they arrived, possdily from Java 

The inferioiity of the Chams to the Khmers m civdization 
was the result of then more troubled history Both countries 
had to contend ug.uiist the same difficidty — a powerful and 
aggressive lu'iglibonr on eithei side Camboja between Siam and 
Annam m 1800 w’as m very much the same position as Champa 
had been betw'een Camboja and Annam five hundred years 
earlier But between 050 and 1150 a d when Champa by no 
means enjoyed stability and peacq, the history of Camboja, if 
not altogether tranqud, at least records several long reigns of 
powerful kings who were able to embelhsh their capital and 
assure its security The Chams were exposed to attacks not only 
* Corpus, II p 11, and F’liot, Notes d'^ptg pp 227 
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from Annam but alao from the more formidable if diatant 
Chinese and their capital, instead of remaming stationary 
through several centuries like Angkor Thom, was frequently 
moved as one or other of the three provinces became more 
important 

The inscription of Vo-can is in correct Sanskrit prose and 
contains a fragmentary address from a king who seems to have 
been a Buddhist and writes somewhat in the style of Asoka He 
boasts that he is of the family of Srimararaj a The letters closely 
resemble those of Rudradaman’s inscription at Cirnar and con- 
temporary inscriptions at Kanlicri The text is much mutilated 
so that ve know neither the name of the writer nor his lelation- 
ship to Srimara But the latter was evidently the founder of 
the dynasty and may have been separated from his descendant 
by several generations It is noticeable that his name docs not 
end in Varman, like those of later kings If he lived at the end 
of the second ceiituiy tlus would harmonize with the oldest 
Chinese notices which fix the rise of Lin-1 (their name for 
Champa) about 192 a d ^ Agreeably to this we also hear that 
Hun Then founded an Indian kingdom in Fu-nan considerably 
before 265 a d and that some time between 220 and 280 a king 
of Fu-nan sent an embassy to India The name Fu nan may 
include Champa But though w^e hear of Hindu kingdoms in 
these districts at an early date we know nothing of their 
civilization or history, nor do we obtain much information from 
those Cham legends which represent the dynasties of Champa 
as descended from twm clans, those of the cabbage palm 
(arequier) and cocoanut 

Chmese sources also state that a king called Fan-yi sent an 
embassy to China in 284 and give the names of several kings 
who reigned between 336 and 440 One of these, Fan-hu-ta, is 
apparently the Bhadravarman who has left some jSanskrit 
inscriptions dating from about 400 and who built the first 
temple at Mi-so'n This became the national sanctuary of 
Champa it was burnt down about 575 a D but rebuilt 
Bhadravarman’ 8 son Gangaraja appears to have abdicated and 
to have gone on a pdgnmage to the Ganges^ — another instance 
of the intercourse prevailing between these regions and India 

1 See authontiea quoted by Maapero, T^ounff Pao, 1910, p 329 

^ Finot in B E F E 0 1904, pp 91§ and 922 
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It would be uaeleaa to follow m detail the long chronicle of 
the kings of Champa but a few events merit mention In 440 
and again in 605 the Chinese invaded the country and severely 
chastised the mhabitants But the second invasion was followed 
hy a period of peace and prospenty Sambhuvarman (f 629) 
restored the temples of Mi-so'n and two of hia successors, both 
called Vikrantavarman, were also great builders The kings who 
reigned from 758 to 859, reckoned as the fifth dynasty, belonged 
to the south and had their capital at Virapura The change seems 
to have been important, for the Chinese who had previously 
called the country Lin-I, henceforth call it Huan-wang The 
natives continued to use the name Champa but Satyavarman 
and the other kings of the dynasty do not mention Mi-so'n 
though they adorned and endowed Po-nagar and other sanctuanes 
in the south It was during this period (ad 774 and 787) that 
the province of Kautfiara was invaded by pirates, described as 
thin black barbarians and cannibals, and also as the armies of 
Java’. They pillaged the temples but were eventually expelled 
They were probably Malaj-.s but it is difficult to believe that the 
Javanese could be seriously accused of canmbalism at this 
penod* 

The capital continued to be transferred under subsequent 
dynasties Under the .sixth (860-900) it was at Indrapura m the 
north under the seventh (900-986) it returned to the south' 
under the eighth (989-1044) it was m Vijaya, the central pro- 
vince These internal changes were accompanied by foreign 
attacks The Khmers invaded the southern province m 945 On 
the north an Annaniite Prince founded the kingdom of Dai-c6- 
viet, which became a thorn in tlie side of Champa In 982 its 
armies destroyed Indrapura, and ui 1044 they captured Vijaya. 
In 1069 King Rudravarman was taken pnsoner but was released 
in return for the cession of the three northernmost provinces. 
Indrapura however was rebuilt and for a tune successful wars 
were waged against Camboja, but though the kmgs of Champa 
did not acquiesce m the loss of the northern provinces, and 

^ Corpus, II St^le de Po Naqar, pp 252 ff and Stlh de Yang Tikuh, p 208, eto 

* The BtatementB that they came from Java, and were canmbals occur in different 
insoripbionB and may conceivably refer to two bodies of invaders But the dates 
are very near Probably Java, la not the island now so called See the chapter On 
Camboja, sec 2 The undoubted references m the msdiptions of Champa to the 
uland of Java call it Yavadvipa 
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though Hanvannan III (1074-80) was temporarily victorious, 
no real progress was made in the contest with Annam, whither 
the Chams had to send embassies practically admittmg that 
they were a vassal state In the next century further disastrous 
quarrels with Camhoja ensued and in 1192 Champa was spht 
into two kingdoms, Vijaya in the north under a Cambojan 
pnnce and Panran in the south governed by a Cham pnnce but 
under the suzerainty of Camboja This arrangement was not 
successful and after much fighting Champa became a Khmer 
province though a very unruly one from 1203 till 1220 Subse- 
quently the aggressive vigour of the Khmers was tempered by 
their own wars with Siam But it was not the fate of Champa 
to be left in peace The invasion of Khubilai lasted from 1278 to 
1285 andm 1306 the provinces of 6 and Lywere ceded to Annam 
Champa now became for practical purposes an Annamito 
province and in 1318 the king fled to Java for refuge This 
connection with Java is interesting and there are other instances 
of it King Jaya Simhavarman III (f 1307) of Champa married 
a Javanese princess called Tapasi Later we hear in Javanese 
records that in the fifteentli century the princess Darawati of 
Champa marned the king of Madjapahit and her sister marned 
Raden Radmat, a prominent Moslim teacher in Java* 

The power of the Chams was crushed by Annam in 1470 
After this date they had little political importance but continued 
to exist as a nationality under their own rulers In 1G50 they 
revolted against Annam without success and the king was 
captured But his widow was accorded a titular position and the 
Cham chronicle^ continues the list of nominal kings down to 1822 
In Champa, as in Camboja, no books dating from the Hindu 
period have been preserved and probably there were not many, 
The Cham language appears not to have been used for literary 
purposes and whatever culture existed was exclusively iSansknt 
The kmgs are credited with an extensive knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature. An inscription at Po-nagar® (918 A D ) says that 
Indravarman was acquainted with the Mimamsa and other 

^ Veth Java, i p 23T 

* Seo “La Chromq^ue Royale,” S £/ F B O 1905, p 377 

“ Oi?rpus,ii p 259 Jmendra may be a name either nf the Buddha or of a gram- 
manan The mention of the Ka^-ika vyitti la important as showmg that this work 
must be anterior to the ninth century The Uttara Kalpa is quoted in the Tantras 
(see Bergaigne’a note), but nothing is known of it 
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Bystcms of philosophy, Jinendra, and grammar together with 
the K&4ika (vritti) and the {5aivottara-Kalpa Agam an inscrip- 
tion of Mi-son^ ascnbes to Jaya Indravarmadeva (c 1175 a d ) 
proficiency in all the sciences as well as a knowledge of the 
Mahayana and the Dharmasastras, particularly the Naradiya 
and Bhargaviya To some extent onginal compositions m 
Sanskrit must have been produced, for several of the inscriptiDns 
are of considerable length and onc^ gives a quotation from a 
work called the Puranartha or Arthapuranasastra which appears 
to have been a chronicle of Champa But the language of the 
inscriptions is often careless and incorrect and indicates that 
the study of iSansknt was less flourishing than in Camboja 

2 

The monuments of Champa, though considerable in size and 
number, are inferior to those of Camboja The individual 
bmldings aie smaller and .simpler and the groups into which 
they arc corabiiicd lack unity Brick was the chief material, 
stone being u.scd only when brick would not serve, as for statues 
and lintcbs The commonest type of edifice is a .square pyramidal 
structure called by the Chams Kalan A Kalan is as a rule 
erected on a hill or rising giound its lowest storey has on the 
east a porch and vestibule, on the other three sides false doors 
The same shape is repeated in four upper storeys of decreasmg 
size which however serve merely for external decoration and 
correspond to nothing in the interior This is a .single windowless 
pyramidal cell lighted by the door and probably also by lamps 
placed in niches on the inner walls In the centre stood a 
pedestal for a linga or an image, with a channel to carry off 
hbatioms, leading to a spout in the wall The outhne of the tower 
is often varied by projecting figures or ornaments, but the 
sculpture is less lavish than in Camboja and Java 

In the greater religious sites several structures are grouped 
together A .square wall surrounds an enclosure entered by a 
gateway and containing one or more Kalaiis, as well as smaller 
bmldings, probably for the use of priests Before the gateway 
there is frequently a hall supported by columns but open at the 
Bides 

> BE FEO 1904, p. 973. 

' From Mi-Bon, date 1157 A.D See BE F EO 1904, pp 961 and 963. 
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All known specimens of Cham architecture are temples, 
palaces and other secular hmldings were made of wood and 
have disappeared Of the many sanctuaries which have heen 
discovered, the moat remarkable are those of Mi-son, and Dong 
Duong, both in the neighbourhood of Tourane, and Po Nagar 
close to Nhatrang 

Mi-son^ is an undulating amphitheatre among mountains and 
contams eight or nine groups of temples, founded at different 
times The earliest structures, erected by Bhadravarman I 
about 400, have disappeared® and were probably of wood, since 
we hear that they were burnt (apparently by an accident) m 
575 A D New temples were constructed by ^ambhuvamian 
about twenty-five years later and were dedicated to Sambhu- 
bhadresvara, in which title the names of the founder, restorer 
and the deity are combined These bmlchngs, of which portions 
remain, represent the oldest and best period of Cham art 
Another style begins under Vikrantavaiman I between 657 and 
679 A D This reign marks a peiiod of decadence and though 
several buildings were erected at Mi-son during the eighth and 
ninth centuries, the locality was comparatively neglected® until 
the reign of Harivarman III (1074-1080) The temples had been 
ravaged by the Annamitcs but this king, being a successful 
warrior, was able to rcstoie them and dedicated to them the 
booty which he had captuied I’hough his reign marks a period 
of temporary prosperity in the annals of Champa, the style 
which he inaugurated in architecture has little originality It 
reverts to the ancient foims but shows conscious archaism 
rather than fiesh vigour The position of Mi-son, however, did 
not decline and about 1155 Jaya Harivarman I lepaired the 
buildings, dedicated the booty taken in battle and erected anew 
temple in fulfilment of a vow But after this penod the princes 
of Champa hac^ no authoiity iii the district of Mi-son, and the 
Annamites, w^ho seem to have disliked the religion of the Chams, 
plundered the temples 

* =Chinese Mbi shan, beautiful mountain For an account of the tomplea and 
their hiatory aoe the ailicJea by Parmenticr and Finot, B E F E 0 1904, pp 805— 
977 

® But contemporary inscriptions have* been discovered BEF EO 1902, pp 
185 5 

* Doubtleaa because the capital was transferred to the south where the shrme of 
Po-nagar had rival claims 
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Po-nagar^ la near the port of Nha-trang and overlooks the 
sea Being smaller that Mi-son it has more unity but stiU shows 
little attempt to combine in one architectural whole the buildinga 
of which it is composed 

An mscnption® states with curious precision that the shrine 
was first erected m the year 5911 of the Dvapara age and this 
fantastic chronology shows that in our tenth century it was 
regarded as ancient As at Mi-son, the onginal buildings were 
probably of wood for in 774 they were sacked and burnt by 
pirates who earned off the image® Shortly afterwards they 
were rebuilt in brick bj' King Satyavarman and the existmg 
southern tower probably dates from his reign, but the great 
central tower was built by Harivarman I (817 ad ) and the 
other edifices arc later 

Po Nagar or Yang Po Nagar means the Lady or Goddess of 
the city She was commonly called Bhagavati in Sansknt* and 
appears to have been the chief object of worship at Nha-trang, 
although iSiva was associated with her under the name of 
Bhagavatifevara In 1050 an ardhanaii image representing 6iva 
and Bhagavati combined in one figure was presented to the 
temple by King Paramesvara and a dedicatory mscnption 
describes this double deity as the cosmic principle 

When Champa was finally conquered the temple was sold to 
the Annamites, who admitted that they could not acquire it 
except hy some special and peaceful arrangement Even now 
they still continue the worship of the goddess though they no 
longer know who she is^ 

Dong Duong, about twenty kilometres to the south of Mi-son, 
marks the site of the ancient capital Indrapura The monument 
which has made its name known differs from those already 
described Compared with them it has some pretensions to be 
a whole, laid out on a definite plan and it is Buddhist It 
consists of three courts® surrounded by walls and entered by 
massive porticoes In the third there are about twenty buildmgs 

^ See especially the article by Parmentier, B E F E 0 1002, pp 17-54 
■ XXVI Corpu^t II pp 244, 256, date 918 A d 
^ i^iyamukham probably a mukhalmga 
* Also Yi-punagara even m Sanskrit inscriptions 
“ Parmentier, Z c p 49 

“ Tins IS only a very rough description of a rather compLcated structure For 
details BBC Parmentier, Monument Cams, planche xcvm 
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and perhaps it did not escape the fault common to Cham 
architecture of presenting a collection of disconnected and un- 
related edifices, but still there is clearly an attempt to lead up 
from the outermost portico through halls and gateways to the 
prmcipal shnne Prom an inscription dated 875 a D we leam 
that the rums are those of a temple and vihara erected by Kmg 
Indravarman and dedicated to Avalokita under the name of 
Lakshmindra Lokesvara 

3 

The religion of Champa waa practically identical with that 
of Camboja If the inscriptions of the former tell us more about 
mukhalingas and koshas and those of the latter have more 
allusions to the worship of the compound deity Han-hara, this 
IS probably a matter of chance But even supposmg that 
different cults were specially prominent at different places, it 
seems clear that all the gods and ceremonies known in Camboja 
were also known in Champa and vice versa In both countries 
the national rehgion was Hinduism, mainly of the f^ivaite type, 
accompamed by Mahayanist Buddhism which occasionally came 
to the front mider royal patronage In both any indigenous 
beliefs which may have existed did not form a separate system 
It IS probable however that the goddess known at Po-nagar as 
Bhagavati w'as an ancient local deity worshipped before the 
Hindu immigration and an inscription found at Mi-son recom- 
mends those whose eyes are diseased to propitiate Kuvera and 
thus secure protection against Ekakshapmgala, “the tawny 
one-eyed (spirit) ” Though this goddess or demon was probably 
a creation of local fancy, similar identifications of Kali with the 
spirits presidmg over cholera, smallpox, etc , take place in 
India 

The social system was theoietically based on the four castes, 
but Chmese accounts indicate that in questions of marriage and 
inheritance older ideas connected with matriarchy and a division 
into clans still had weight But the language of the inscriptions 
IS moat orthodox King Vikrantavarman^ quotes with approval 
the saymg that the horse sacrifice is the best of good deeds and 
the murder of a Brahman the worst of sms Brahmans, chap- 
lams (purohita), pandits and ascetics are frequently mentioned 
’ Inscnp Mi-Bon of 668 a d See B E F E 0 1904, p 921 
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as worthy of honour and gifts The high pneat or royal chaplain 
is styled l^riparamapurohita but it does not appear that there 
was a sacerdotal family en]o 5 THg the umque position held by 
the iSivakaivalyas in Camboja The frequent changes of capital 
and dynasty m Champa were unfavourable to contmmty m 
either Church or State 

iSivaismj without any hostdity to Vishnmsm or Buddhism, 
was the dommant creed The earhest known inscription, that of 
Vo-can, contams indications of Buddhism, but three others 
beheved to date from about 400 a d mvoke Siva under some 
such title as Bhadresvara, mdicatmg that a temple had been 
dedicated to him by Kmg Bhadravarman Thus the practice of 
combinmg the names of a lung and his patron deity in one 
appellation existed m Champa at this early date^ It is also 
recorded from southern India, Camboja and Java Besides Siva 
one of the inscriptions venerates, though in a rather perfunctory 
manner, Uma, Brahma, Vishnu and the five elements Several 
mscnptions® give details of Sivaite theology which agree with 
what we know of it in Camboja The world ammate and m- 
ammate is an emanation from iSiva, but he delivers from the 
world those who think of him Meditation, the practice of Yoga, 
and devotion to Siva are several times mentioned with approval®. 
He abides in eight forms corresponding to his eight names 
Sarva, Bhava, Pasupati, Isana, Bhima, Rudra, Mahadeva, and 
Ugra He is also, as in Java, Guru or the teacher and he has 
the usual mythological epithets He dances m lonely places, he 
rides on the bull Nandi, is the slayer of Kama, etc Though 
represented by figures embodjrmg such legends he was most 
commonly adored under the form of the Imga which m Champa 
more than elsewhere came to be regarded as not merely 
symbolic but as a personal god To mark this mdividuahty it 
was commonly enclosed m a metal case (kosha) bearmg one or 
more human faces* It was then called mukhahnga and the 

^ Other examples are Indrabhadrefivara, Corpus^ n p 208 Hanvarmedvara, 
BE F EO 1904, p 901 

* E g B E F E 0 pp 918 ff Dates 658 A d onwards 

■ Yogaddhyana, feivaradha, l9ivabhakti See BEFEO 1904, pp 938-950 
Hanvarman III abdicated in 1080 and gave himaeli up to contemplation and 
devotion to k^iva 

* Sec BEFEO 1904, pp 912 ff and osp p 970 I have seen a koaha which 
u BtiUinuae in the neighbourhood of Badami It la kept in a village called Nandiko- 
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faces were probably intended as portraits of royal donors, 
identified with the god in form as well as in name An m- 
acnption of 1163 ad records the dedication of such a koaha, 
adorned wuth five royal faces, to Srisanabhadresvara The god, 
it IS said, will now be able to give his blessing to all regions 
through his five mouths which he could not do before, and being 
enclosed in the kosha, like an embryo in the matrix, he becomes 
Hiranyagarbha The hnga, with or without these ornaments, 
was set on a andnadrom or stone table arranged for receiving 
hbations, and sometimes (as m Java and Camboja) four or more 
hngas were set upon a single slab From a d 400 onwards, the 
cult of Siva seems to have mamtained its paramount position 
durmg the whole history of Champa, for the last recorded 
Sanskrit inscription is dedicated to him From first to last it 
was the state rehgion iSiva is said to have sent Uroja to be the 
first king and is even styled the root of the state of Champa 
An insciiption^ of 81 1 a d celebrates the dual deity Sankara- 
Nar3,yana It is noticeable that Narayana is said to have held 
up Mt Govardhana and is apparently identified with Krishna 
Rama and Krishna are both mentioned m an inscription of 
1157 which states that the whole divinity of Vishnu was 
incarnate in King Jaya Harivarman I* But neither allusions 
to Vishnu nor figures of him^ are numerous and he plays the 
part of an accessory though respected personage Garuda, on 
whom he rides, was better knoivn than the god himself and is 
frequently represented in sculpture 

The iSakti of ^iva, amalgamated as mentioned with a native 
goddess, received great honour (especially at Nhatrang) under 
the names of Uma, Bhagavati, the Lady of the city (Yang Po 
Nagar) and the goddess of Kauthara In another form or aspect 

fivara, but on certain festivals it la put on a bnga at the temple of Mahakut 
It la about 2 feet I’^gh and 10 inches broad, a silver case with a rounded and orna- 
mented top On one side la a amgle face m bold embosaed work and bearing line 
mouBtachea exactly as in the mukhalingaa of Champa In the tank of the temple of 
Mahakut is a half submerged abnne, fiom which n^ea a stone Imga on which are 
carved four faces bearing moustaches There is said to be a gold kosha set with 
jewels at Snngen See J Mythic Society (Bangalore), vol vm p 27 According to 
Gopinatha Rao, Indian Iconography^ vol ii p 63, the oldest known lingas have 
figures carved on them 

^ Corpus, II pp 229, 230 

^ BE F EO 1904, pp 959, 960 

* See for an account of same B E F E O 1901, p 19- 


10—2 
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she was called Maladakuthara^ There was also a temple of 
Gane^a (l§ri-Vinayaka) at Nhatrang but statues of this deity 
and of Skanda are rare 

The Chinese pilgrim I-Chmg, wntmg in the last year of the 
seventh century, mcludes Champa (Lin-I) in the list of countries 
which “greatly reverence the three jewels” and contrasts it 
With Fu-nan where a wicked king had recently almost exter- 
mmated Buddhism He says “In this country Buddhists 
generally belong to the Arya sammiti school, and there are also 
a few followers of the Aryasarvastivadin school ’ The statement 
IS remarkable, for he also tells us that the 8arvastivadins were 
the predominant sect in the Malay Archipelago and flourished 
m southern Cluna The headquarters of the Sammitiyas were, 
according to the accounts of both Hsuan Chuang and I-Ching, 
m western India though, like the three other schools, they were 
also found in Magadha and eastern India We also hear that 
the brother and sister of the Emperor Harsha belonged to this 
sect and it was probably influential How it spread to Champa 
we do not know, nor do the inscriptions mention its name or 
mdicate that the Buddhism which they knew was anything but 
the mixture of the Mahayana with iSivaism^^ which prevailed in 
Caraboja 

I-Chmg’s statements can hardly be interpreted to mean that 
Buddhism v^as the official rehgion of Champa at any rate after 
400 A D , for the inscriptions abundantly prove that the jSivaite 
shrmes of Mi-son and Po-nagar were so to speak national 
cathedrals where the kings worshipped on behalf of the country 
But the Vo-can inscription (? 250 A D ), though it does not 
mention Buddhism, appears to be Buddhist, and it would be 
quite natural that a dynasty founded about 150 A D should be 
Buddlust but that intercourse with Camboja and probably with 
India should strengthen Sivaism The Chinese annals mention® 
that 1350 Buddhist books were earned off durmg a Chinese 
mvosion in 605 a d and this allusion implies the existence of 
Buddhism and monasteries with libraries As m Camboja it was 


1 Corpus, n p 282 

® In several passages Hsuan Chuang notes that there were Fadupatas or other 
Sivaitea m the same towns of India where Sammitiyoa were found See Watters, 
Tuan Chwang, i 331, 333, ii 47, 242, 25C, 258, 2S9 
• Maspiro, T’oung Poo, 1910, p 614 
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perhaps followed by mmiatera rather than by kings An 
inacnption found^ in southern Champa and dated as 829 A D 
records how a sthavira named Buddhanirvana erected two 
viharaa and two temples (devakula) to Jma and fSankara 
(Buddha and Siva) in honour of his deceased father Shortly 
afterwards there came to the throne Indravarman II (860-890 
ad), the only king of Champa who is known to have been a 
fervent Buddhist He did not fad to honour Siva as the patron 
of his kingdom but like Asoka he was an enthusiast for the 
Dharma® He desires the knowledge of the Dharma he budds 
monasteries for the sake of the Dharma he vishes to propagate 
it he even says that the kmg of the gods governs heaven by 
the principles of Dharma He wishes to lead all his subjects to 
the “yoke and abode of Buddha,” to “the city of deliverance ” 
To this end he founded the vihara of Dong Duong, already 
described, and dedicated it to Sri Lakshmindra Lokesvara® 
This last word is a synonym of Avalokita, which also occurs 
in the dedicatory inscription but in a fragmentary passage 
Lakshmindra is explained by other passages in the inscription 
from which we learn that the king’s name before he ascended 
the throne was Lakshmindra Bhumisvara, so that the Bodhr- 
sattva is here adored under the name of the king who erected 
the vihara according to the custom prevalent in Sivaite temples 
Like those temples this vihara received an endowment of land and 
slaves of both sexes, as well as gold, silver and other metals* 

A king who reigned from 1080 to 1086 was called Parama- 
bodhisattva, but no further epigraphic records of Buddhism are 
known until the reigns of Jaya Indravarmadeva (1167-1192) 
and his successor Suryavarmadeva® Both of these monarchs, 
while worshipping l§iva, are described as knowing or practising 
the jnana or dharma of the Mahayana Little emphasis seems 
to be laid on»these expressions but still they imply that the 

^ At Yang Kur See Corpus, ii pp 237-241 

^ For hia views see his inacnptions m B E F E 0 1904, pp 85 ff But kings who 
are not known to have been Buddhiate also speak of Dharma B E F E 0 1904p 
pp 922, 945 

* Apparently special forms of deities such as Sri^anabhadre^vara or Lakshminda 
Loke^vara were regarded as to some extent separate existences Thus the former 
is called a portion of Siva, B E F E O 1904, p 973 

* Presumably m the form of vessels 

" BEFEO 1904, pp. 973-975 
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Mahayana was respected and considered part of the royal 
religion Suryavarmadeva erected a building called Sri Heruka- 
harmya^ The title is interesting for it contains the name of the 
Tantnc Buddha Heruka 

The grotto of Phong-nha* in the extreme north of Champa 
(province of Quang Binh) must have been a Buddhist shnne 
Numerous medallions in clay bearing representations of Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and Dagobas have been found there but dates are 
wanting 

It does not appear that the Hinayaniat influence which 
became predominant in Camboja extended to Champa That 
influence came from Siam and before it had time to traverse 
Camboja, Champa was already in the grip of the Annamites, 
whose religion ■with the rest of their civilization came from Chma 
rather than India Chinese culture and writing spread to the 
Cambojan frohtier and after the decay of Champa, Camboja 
marks the permanent limit within which an Indian alphabet 
and a form of Buddhism not derived through Chma have 
maintained themselves 

A large number of the Chams were converted to Moham- 
medanism but the time and circumstances of the event are 
unknown When Friar Gabriel nsited the country at the end 
of the sixteenth century a form of Hinduism seems to have been 
still prevalent^ It would be of interest to know how the change 
of religion was effected, for history repeats itself and it is likely 
that the Moshms airived in Champa by the route followed 
centuries before by the Hindu invaders 

There are still about 130,000 Chams in the south of Annam 
and Camboja In the latter country they are all Mohammedans 
In Annam some traces of Hinduism remain, such as mantras m 
broken Sanskrit and hereditary priests called Basaih Both 
religions have become unusually corrupt but art interesting as 
showing how beliefs which are radically distmct become dis- 
torted and combined in Eastern Asia* 

^ BE F E 0 1'I04. p D75 

* lb 1901, p 21, and Parinpntier, InvenUivre des Monumenta Chams, p 642 

■ Uabnel de San Aiitumo, Breie y verdadcra relation de los successos de Reyno de 
Camboxa, l(j04 

* See for the modern Cliama the article “Chama” in E R E and Ethics, and 
Durand, “Les Cliama Bam,” B E F E O 1903, and ‘‘Notea sur lea Chama,” 16 
1905-7 



CHAPTER XL 


JAVA AND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 

1 

In moat of the countnea which we have been considenng, the 
native civilization of the present day la still Indian in origm, 
although in the former terntonea of Champa thia Indian phase 
has been superseded by Chinese culture with a little Moham- 
medanism But in another area we find three successive stages 
of culture, mdigenoua, Indian and Mohammedan This area 
mcludea the Malay Peninsula with a large part of the Malay 
Archipelago, and the earliest stratum with which we need con- 
cern ourselves is Malay The people who bear this name are 
remarkable for their extraordinary powers of migration by sea, 
as shown by the fact that languages connected with Malay 
are spoken m Formosa and New Zealand, m Easter Island and 
Madagascar, but their onginality both in thought and in the 
arts of life is small The three stages are seen most clearly 
in Java where the population was receptive and the intenor 
accessible Sumatra and Borneo also passed through them in 
a fashion but the indigenous element is still predominant and 
no foreign influence has been able to affect either island as a 
whole Islam gamed no footing m Bah which remaifts curiously 
Hindu but it reached Celebes and the southern Philippines, m 
both of which Indian influence was shght^ The destiny of south- 
eastern Asia with its islands depends on the fact that the tide 
of trade and conquest whether Hindu, Moslim or European, 
flowed from India or Ceylon to the Malay Peninsula and Java 
and thence northwards towards China with a reflux westwards m 
Champa and Camboja Burma and Siam lay outside this track 
They received their culture from India mamly by land and were 
untouched by Mohammedanism. But the Mohammedan current 

^ I have not been able to find anything more than oaeual ^nd Becond-hand 
etatemeats to the efieet that Indian antiquities have been found in these mlaiidiL 
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which affected the Malays was old and continuous It started 
from Arabia in the early days of the Hijra and had nothmg to 
do with the Moslim invasions which entered India by land 

2 

Indian civilization appears to have existed in Java from at 
least the fifth century of oui era* Much bght has been thrown 
on its history of late by the examination of inscriptions and of 
fairly ancient literature but the record still remains fragmentary 
There are considerable gaps the seat of power shifted from -one 
district to another and at most epochs the whole island was not 
subject to one ruler, so that the title king of Java merely 
mdicatca a prince pre-emment among others doubtfully sub- 
ordinate to him 

The name Java is probably the Sanskrit Yava used in the 
sense of grain, especially millet In the E amayana® the monkeys 
of Hanuman are bidden to seek for Sita in various places in- 
cluding Yava-dvipa, which contains seven kingdoms and pro- 
duces gold and silver Others translate these last words as 
referring to another or two other islands known as Gold and 
Silver Land It is probable that the poet did not distinguish 
clearly belwceii Java and Sumatra He goes on to say that 
beyond J ava is the peak called ^isira This is possibly the same 
as the Yavakoti mentioned in 4f)9 a n by the Indian astronomer 
Aryabhafta 

^ There is no lack of scholarly and acicntifir works about Java, but they are 
mostly written in J,)utch and dissertations on special points are more numerous 
than general surveys of Javanese history, literature and architecture Perhaps the 
best general account of the Hindu period in Java will be found in the chapter con- 
tnbuted by Kem to the publicalioa called Neerlands Indie (Amsterdam, 1911, 
chap VI II pp 21 9-242 J The abundant publications of the Bataviaasch Genoot- 
Bchap van Kunsten cn Wetenschappen comprise Verkandelingen, Notulcnj and the 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal , Land , en Volkenkunde (cited here aa Tijdschrift), 
all of which contain numerous and important articloa on history, philology, religion 
and archseology The last is treated specially in the pubheations called Atchaeo- 
logiach Onderzoek op Java en Madura Veth’a Java, vola i and iv and various 
artioloa in the Encyclopaedie van Nederlandach-Indie may also be consulted I have 
endeavoured to mention the more important editions of Javanese books os well as 
works dealing specially with the old religion m the notes to these chapters 

Although Dutch orthography is neither convenient nor famihar to most readers 
I have thought it better to preserve it in transcribing Javanese In this system of 
transcription j =y , t] =ch, dj — j , sj =8h, w = v, oe = u 

* Bam IV 40,30 Yavadvipam saptarajyopa^obhitam Suvamarhpyakadvipam 
envar^akaramanc^tam 
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Since the Ramayana is a product of gradual growth it is 
not easy to assign a definite date to this passage, hut it is 
probably not later than the first or second century A n and an 
early date is rendered probable by the fact that the Alexandrian 
Geographer Ptolemy (c 130 ad ) mentions^ Nj^o-o? ’la^aStou rj 
XaffaSbov and by various notices collected from inscriptions and 
from Chinese historians The annals of the Liang Dynasty 
(502-556 A D ) in speaking of the countries of the Southern 
Ocean say that in the reign of Hsuan Ti (73-40 b c ) the 
Romans and Indians sent envoys to China by that routo^, thus 
indicating that the Archipelago was frequented by Hindus The 
same work describes under the name of Lang-ya-hsiu a country 
which professed Ruddhiam and used the tSanskrit language and 
states that “the people say that their country was established 
more than 400 years ago^ ” Lang-y'a-hsiu has been loratod by 
some in Java by others in the Malay Peninsula, but even on the 
latter supposition this testimony to Indian influence in the Far 
East IS still important An inscription found at Kedali in the 
Malay Peninsula is believed to be oldei than 400 ad* No 
more definite accounts are toithcoming before the fifth or sixth 
century Fa-Hsien® relates how iii 418 he returned to China 
from India by sea and “arrived at a country called Ya-va-di 
“In this country” he says “heretics and Brahmans flourish but 
the law of Buddha hardly deserves mentioning® ” Three in- 
scnptions found in west Java in the distiict of Buitenzorg are 
referred for palseographic reasons to about 400 a d They are 
all in Sanskrit and eulogize a prince named Pumavarman, who 
appears to have been a Vishmute The name of his capital is 

^ Ptolemy’s Geoffra/j/zy, Vii 2 20 (hpc alsoMii 27, 10) ’lajdafifon Saj9(i5iDu), 

6 trri^alvei Eit^uptiiraT?; 5t Xeyerat 7/ rijeroy efi/at ^cat ?Tt TrXtiUTDj' 

iroLeTv, /n}Tp6Tro\iv ovo^a Apyvp7)i' ciri toTs ot'truiKoii tr^paaiv 

* The Milinda ?an.ha of doubtful but not very late date also mentions voyages 
to China 

■ Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago rompded from Chinene sourves, 
1876 (cited below as Groeneveldt), p 10 Confirmed by the atatemrnt in the Ming 
annals book 324 that in 1432 the Javanese said Ihcir kingdom had been founded 
1370 years before 

* Kem m Versl en Med K Ak v W Afd Lett 3 Rkn i 1884, pp 5-12 

* Chap XL Legge, p IIJ, and Groeneveldt, pp 6-9 

* He perhaps landed in the present district of llcmbang “where according to 
native tradition the first Hindu settlement was situated at that time” (Groeneveldt, 

P 9). 
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deciphered as Naruma or TanimS. In 435 according to the lau 
Sung annals^ a king of Ja-va-da named Shih-h-pa-da-do-a-la-pa- 
mo sent tribute to Chma The long’s name probably represents 
a Sanskrit title beginning ivith iSri-Pada and it is noticeable that 
two footprints are carved on the stones which bear Pumavanaan’s 
inscriptions Also Sanskrit inscriptions found at Koetei on the 
east coast of Borneo and considered to be not later than the 
fifth century record the piety and gifts to Brahmans of a King 
Mulavarinan and mention his father and grandfather® 

It follows from these somewhat disjointed facts that the 
name of \ ava-dvipa was known in India soon after the Christian 
era, and that by the fifth century Hindu or hmduized states 
had been established in Java The discovery of early Sanskrit 
inscnptions in Borneo and Champa confirms the presence of 
Hindus in those seas The T'ang annals® speak definitely of 
Kaling, otherwise called Java, as ljung between Sumatra and 
Bah and say that the inhabitants have letters and under- 
stand a little astronomy They further mention the presence of 
Arabs and say that in 674 a queen named Sima ascended the 
throne and ruled justly 

But the certain data for Javanese history before the eighth 
century are few For that period we have some evidence from 
Java itself An inscription dated 654 i^aka (= 732 a d ) dis- 
covered in Kedoe celebrates the praises of a king named 
Sanjaya, son of King Sanna It contains an account of the 
dedication of a hnga, invocations of Siva, Brahma and Vishnu, 
a eulogy of the king’s virtue and learning, and praise of Java 
Thus about 700 a n there was a Hindu kingdom m mid Java 
and this, it would seem, was then the part of the island moat 
important politically Buddhist inscnptions of a somewhat later 
date (one is of 778 a d ) have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Prambanam They are wuittcn in the Nagarji alphabet and 
record vanous pious foundations A little later again (809 and 
840 ad) are the inscnptions found on the Dieng (Dihyang), a 

* Groeneveldt, p 9 The transciiplione of Chineae characters given in the follow- 
mg pages do not represent the modem sound but seeni justified (though they cannot 
be regarded os certam) by the insta>nceH collected m Juhen’s Miihode pour dichrffrer 
et tTanscr^^e lea noms sanacr%U Possibly the syllables Do a-lo-pa-mo are partly 
corrupt and somehow or other represent Purnavarman 

* Kern in Versl en Meded Afd Lett 2 R D 1S92 

■ Groeneveldt, pp 12, 13 
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lonely mountain plateau on which are several Brahmanic 
shnnes in fair preservation There is no record of their builders 
but theNewT'ang Annals say that the royal residence was called 
Java but “on the mountains is the distnct Lang-pi-ya where 
the king frequently goes to look at the sea^ ” This may possibly 
be a reference to pilgrimages to Dieng The inscriptions found 
on the great monument of Boroboedoer throw no light on the 
circumstances of its foundation, but the character of the writing 
makes it hkely that it was ercf’ted about 850 and obviously by 
a king who could command the ser^nces of numerous workmen 
as well as of skdled artists The temples of Prambanam are 
probably to be assigned to the next century AU these buildings 
indicate the existence from the eighth to the tenth century of 
a considerable kingdom (or perhaps kingdoms) m middle Java, 
comprising at least the regions of Mataram, Kedoe and the 
Dieng plateau From the Arabic geographers also we learn that 
Java was powerful in the ninth century and attacked Qamar 
(probably Khmer or Camboja) They place the capital at the 
mouth of a river, perhaps the Solo or Brantas If so, there 
must have been a pnncipah ty m cast Java at this period This 
IS not improbable for archasological evidence indicates that 
Hindu civilization moved eastwards and flourished first in the 
west, then in mid Java and finally from the ninth to the fifteenth 
centuries in the east 

The evidence at our disposal points to the fact that Java 
received most of its civilization from Hindu colonists, but who 
were these colonists and from Avhat part of India did they come'* 
We must not think of any sudden and definite conquest, but 
rather of a continuous current of immigration starting perhaps 
from several springs and often nieiely tnckling, but occasionally 
swelhng into a flood Native traditions collected by Baffles* 
ascribe the introduction of Brahmanism and the Saka era to 
the sage Tntresta and represent the invaders as coming from 
Kalmga or from Gujarat 

The difference of locality may be due to the fact that there 
was a trade route running from Broach to Masuhpatam through 
Tagara (now Ter) People arniung in the Far East by this route 
might be described as coming either from Kalmga, where they 

^ Groeneveltlt, p. 14 

■ Hiatory of Java, vol ii chap 3 
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embarked, or from Gujarat, their country of origin Dubious 
as IB the authority of these legends, they perhaps preserve the 
facts in outline The earhest Javanese inscnptions are written 
m a variety of the Vengi script and the T'ang annals call the 
island Kahng as well as Java It is therefore probable that 
early tradition represented Kalmga as the home of the Hindu 
mvaders But later immigrants may have come from other 
parts Fa-Hsien could find no Buddhists in Java in 418, but 
Indian forms of Mahayanism indubitably flourished there m 
later centuries The Kalasan inscnption dated 778 a d and 
engraved in Nagari rhararters records the erection of a temple 
to Tara and of a Mahayanisl monastery The change in both 
alphabet and religion .suggests the arrival of new influences from 
another district and the Javane.se traditions about Gujarat are 
said to find an echo among the bards of western India and in 
such proverb.s as, they who go to Java come not back* In the 
period of the Hiinm.sh and Arab invasion.s there may have been 
many motives for emigration from Gujarat The land route to 
Kahnga was probably ojien and the sea route offers no great 
difficultic.s* 

Another indication of connection with north-western India 
IS found in the Chine.se work Kao Seng Chnan (519 ad ) or 
Biographies of Eminent Monls, if the country there called 
She-p'o can be identified with Java® It i.s related that Guna- 
varman, .son of the king of Kashmir, became a monk and, 
declining tlic throne, went first to Ceylon and then to the 
kingdom of She-p'o, which ho converted to Buddhism He died 
at Nanking in 431 n c 

Taranatha* .state.s that Indo-Chma which he calls the Koki 
country'*, was first evangelized in the time of Asoka and that 

* Java and Camhodja App IV m Bombay Gazetl&ET^YfA l part 1, 1896 

^ It IS also pnsBiblo that when the Javanese traditions apeik of Kaling they 

mean the Malay reninaula Indians in those rrgion'i wore commonly known as 
Kahng because they came from Kahnga and m tinio the parts of the Penmflula 
where they were numerous were also called Kaling 

^ See for this question Pdbot in B E F E 0 1904, pp 274 ff Also Schlegel m 
T^oung Pao, 1890, p 247, and Chavannes, tb 1904, p 192 

* Chap XXXTX Schiefner, p 2G2 

® Though he expressly includes Camboja and Champa in Kohl, it is only right 
to say that he mentions Nas glmg ( = Yava-d\ipa) acparatel}- in another enumeration 
together with Cej Ion But if Buddhists passed in any numbers from India to Camboja 
and vice versa, they probably appeared m Java about the same tune, or rather later 
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Mahayanism was introduced there by the disciples of Vasu- 
bandhu, who probably died about 360 a d , so that the activity of 
his followers would take place in the fifth century He also says 
that many clergy from the Koki country were in Madhyade^a 
from the time of Dharmapala (about 800 ad) onwards, and 
these two statements, if they can be accepted, certainly explain 
the character of Javanese and Cambojan Buddhism Taranatha 
IS a confused and untrustworthy writer, but his statement about 
the disciples of Vasubandhii is confirmed by the fact that 
Dignaga, who was one of them, is the only authority cited in 
the Kamahayamkan' 

The fact that the terms connected with nee cultivation aie 
Javanese and not loan-words indicates that the island had some 
indigenous civilization when the Hindus first settled there 
Doubtless they often came with military strength, but on the 
whole as colonists and teachers rather than as conquerors The 
Javanese kings of whom we know most appeal to have been 
not members of Hindu dynasties but native princes who had 
adopted Hindu culture and religion Sanskrit did not oust 
Javanese as the language of epigiaphy, poetry and even religious 
hterature Javanese Buddhism appears to have preserved its 
powers of growth and to have developed some special doctrines 
But Indian influence penetrated almost all institutions and is 
visible even to-day Its existence is still testified to by the 
alphabet in use, by such titles as Arjo, Radja, Praboc, Dipati 
(= adhipati), and by vaiious superstitions about luckj?^ days and 
horoscopes Communal land tenure of the Indian kind stdl 
exists and in former times grants of land were given to priests 
and, as in India, recorded on copper plates Offerings to old 
statues are still made and the Tenggerese® are not even nominal 
Mohammedans The Balinese still protess a species ot Hinduism 
and employ a,Hindu Calendar 

From the tenth century onwards the history of J ava becomes 
a bttle plainer 

Copper plates dating from about 900 a d mention Mataram 
A certain Mpoe Sindok was vizier of this kingdom m 919, but 
ten years later we find him an independent king in east Java 

^ See Kamaha pp 9, 10, and Watters, Yuan Chwang, n pp 209-214. 

® They preserve to some extent the old civilization of Madjapahit See the 
article ‘‘Tengereezen” m Encyclopae.dit van N^d^rlandscK-lndie, 
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He lived at least twenty-five years longer and his possesaiona 
included Pasoeroean, Soerabaja and Kedin His great-grandson, 
Er-langga (or Langghya), is an important figure Er-langga’a 
early hfe was involved in war, but in 1032 he was able to call 
himself, though perhaps not with great correctness, king of all 
Java His memory has not endured among the Javanese but is 
still honoured m the traditions of Bah and Javanese literature 
began in his reign or a little earher The poem Arjuna-vivaha is 
dedicated to him, and one book of the old Javanese prose 
translation of the Mahabharata bears a date equivalent to 
996 A n 1 

One of the national heroes of Java is Djajabaja® who is 
supposed to have lived in the nmth century But tradition 
must be wrong liere, foi the free poetic rendenng of part of the 
Mahabharata called Bharata-Yuddha, composed by Mpoe Sedah 
in 1167 A D , is dedicated to him, and hia reign must therefore 
be placed later than the traditional date He is said to have 
founded the kingdom of Daha in Kediri, but his inscnptions 
merely indicate that he was a worshipper of Vishnu Literature 
and art flourished m cast Java at tins period for it would seem 
that the Kavi Ramayaria and an ars poetica called Vntta- 
sanoaya^ were written about 1150 and that the temple of 
Panataran was built between 1150 and 1175 

In western Java we have an inscription of 1030 found on 
the river Tjitjatih It mentions a prince who is styled Lord of 
the World and native tradition, confirmed by inscriptions, 
which however give few details, relates that in the twelfth 
century a kmgdom called Padjadjaran was founded m the 
Soenda country south of Batavia by princes from Toemapel m 
eastern J ava 

There is a gap in Javanese history from the reign of Djajabaja 
till 1222 at wlueh date the Pararaton*, or Book of the Kmgs of 
Toemapel and Madjapahit, begins to furnish information The 
Sung annals® also give some account of the island but it is not 

^ See Kern, Z'au'i d/ucZien >lrjH7ia I and ii 1871 JuynboU, Dne £oeifeen 

van h&i oudjavaan&chc MaMbhdrata, 1893, and id irdtaparunva, 1912 This last u 
dated Saka 918 =996 a d 

■ Or Jayabaya 

* See Rdmdyana Ondjavaansclte Heldendichl^ edited Kem, 1900, and WrUa 
Saf^caya^ edited and tranalated by the same, 1875 

* Compoaed m lbl3 a d 


“ Groeneveldt, p 14. 
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clear to what years theix description refers They imply, however, 
that there was an organized government and that commerce 
was flourishmg They also state that the mhabitants “pray to 
the gods and Buddha” that Java was at war with eastern 
Sumatra that embassies were sent to Chma in 992 and 1109 
and that m 1129 the Emperor gave the ruler of Java (probably 
Djajabaja) the title of king 

The Pararaton opens with the fall of Daha in 1222 which 
made Toemapel, known later as Singasari, the prmcipal kingdom 
Five of its kings are enumerated, of whom Vishnuvardhana was 
buried in the celebrated shrine of Tjandi Djago, where he was 
represented m the guise of Buddha His successor l§ri Rajasa- 
nagara was praised by the poet Prapantja* as a zealous Buddhist 
but was known by the posthumous name of Sivabuddha He 
was the first to use the name of Singasari and perhaps founded 
a new city, but the kingdom of Toemapel came to an end in his 
reign for he was slain by Djaja Katong®, prince of Daha, who 
restored to that kingdom its previous primacy, but only for a 
short time, since it was soon supplanted by Macljapahit The 
foundation of this state is connected with a Chinese invasion of 
Java, related at some length in the Yuan annals®, so that we 
are fortunate in possessing a double and fairly consistent account 
of what occurred 

We learn from these sources that some time after Khubilai 
Khan had conquered China, he sent missions to neighbouring 
countries to demand tribute The Javanese had generally 
accorded a satisfactory reception to Chinese missions, but on 
this occasion the king (apparently Djaja Katong) maltreated 
the envoy and sent him back with his face cut or tattooed. 
Khubdai could not brook this outrage and iii 1292 despatched 
a pumtive expedition At that time Radcn Vidjaja, the son- 
in-law of Kertanagara, had not submitted to Djaja Katong and 
held out at ivtadjapahit, a stronghold which he had founded 
near the nver Brantas He offered his services to the Chinese 
and after a two months’ campaign Daha was captured and 
Djaja Katong killed Raden Vidjaja nowfound that he no longer 

^ In the work commonly railed "Nai^arakretagama” (ed Brandea, Verhand 
Batanv Genootschap liv 1902), but ib la atated that ita real name is ** De 9 awar 9 - 
lULna ” See Tijdschrift^ Lvi 1914, p 194 

* Or Jayakatong ^ Groeneveldt, pp 20-34 
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needed his Chinese alhes He treacherously massacred some 
and prepared to fight the rest But the Mongol generals, seeing 
the difficulties of campaigning m an unknown country without 
guides, prudently returned to their master and reported that 
they had taken Daha and killed the insolent king 

Madjapahit (or Wilwatikta) now became the premier state 
of Java, and had some permanency Eleven sovereigns, in- 
cluding three queens, are enumerated by the Pararaton until 
its collapse in 14G8 We learn from the Ming annals and other 
Chinese documents’ that it had considerable commercial 
relations with China and sent frequent missions also that 
Palembang was a vassal of Java But the general impression 
left by the Parar.iton is that during the greater part of its 
existence Madjapahit was a distracted and tioubled kingdom 
In 1403, as we know from both Clunesc and Javanese sources, 
there began a great ivar between the western and eastern 
kmgdoms, that is betiveen Madjapahit and Balambangan m the 
extreme east, and m the fifteenth century there was twice an 
interregnum Art and liteiatuie, though not dead, declined and 
events were clearly tending towards a break-up or revolution. 
This appears to have been consummated in 1468, when the 
Pararaton simply says that King Pandansalas III left the 
Kraton, or royal residence 

It IS cunou.s that the native traditions as to the date and 
circumstances in which Madjapahit fell should be so vague, but 
perhaps the end of Hindu rule in Java was less sudden and 
dramatic than w'e are inclined to think Islam had been making 
gradual progress and its last opponents were kmgs only in title 
The Chinese mention the pre.scnce of Arabs in the seventh 
century, and the geography called Ytng-yai Sheng-lan (published 
in 1416), which mentions Grisse, Soorabaja and Madjapahit as 
the principal towns of Java, divides the inhabitants into three 
classes (a) Mohammedans who have come from tke west, “their 
dress and food is clean and proper”, (It) the Chmese, who are 
also cleanly and many of whom are Mohammedans, (c) the 
natives who are ugly and uncouth, devil-worshippers, filthy in 
food and habits As the Chinese do not generally speak so 
severely of the hinduized Javanese it would appear that 
Hmdmsm lasted longest among the lower and more savage 
* Groeueveldt, pp 34-63 
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clo/sses, and that the Moslims stood on a higher level As in 
other countries, the Arabs attempted to spread Islam from the 
time of their first appearance At first they confined their 
propaganda to their native wives and dependents Later we 
hear of veritable apostles of Islam such as Malik Ibrahim, and 
Raden Rahmat, the ruler of a town called AmpeP which became 
the head quarter of Islam The pnnces whose territory lay 
round Madjapahit were gradually converted and the extmction 
of the last Hindu kingdom became inevitable® 

3 

It IlS remarkable that the great island of Sumatra, which 
seems to he in the way of anyone proceeding from India east- 
wards and 18 close to the Malay peninsula, should in all ages 
have proved less accessible to invaders coming from the west 
than the more distant Java Neither Hindus, Aiabs nor 
Europeans have been able to establish their influence there in 
the same thorough manner The cause is probably to be found 
in its unhealthy and impenetrable jungles, but even so its 
relative isolation remains smgular 

It does not appear that any pnnee ever claimed to be king 
of all Sumatra For the Hindu period we have no indigenous 
literature and our scanty knowledge is derived from a few statues 
and mscriptions and from notices in Chinese wiitings The 
latter do not refer to the island as a whole but to several states 
such as Indragin near the Equator and ICandah (afterwards 
called San-bo-tsai, the 8abaza of the Arabs) near Palembang 
The annals of the Liang dynasty say that the customs of 
Kandah were much the same as those of Camboja and appar- 
ently we are to understand that the country was Buddhist, for 
one king visited the Emperor Wu-ti in a dream, and his son 
addressed a letter to His Majesty eulogizing his devotion to 
Buddhism Kandah is said to have sent three envoys to China 
between 454 and 519 

^ Near Soerabaja It la aaid that he married a daughter of the king of Champaj 
and that the king of Madjapahit mamtd her aiater For the connection between 
the royal famihoa of Java and Champa at thia period see Maaptro m T'oung Poo, 
1911, pp 595 ff , and the refertnccB to Champa in NagarakrStagama, 15, 1, and 83, 4 

^ See Raffles, chap x, for Javanese traditions respecting the decline and fall of 
Madjapahit 
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Tlie Chinese pilgnm I-Ching^ visited Sumatra twice, once 
for two months in 672 and subsequently for some years (about 
688-095) He tells us that m the islands of the Southern Sea, 
“which are more than ten countries,” Buddhism flounshes, the 
school almost universally followed being the Mulasarvastivida, 
though the Sammitiyas and other schools have a few adherents 
He calls the country where he sojourned and to which these state- 
ments primarily refer, Bhoja or iSribhoja (Fo-shih or Shih-h-fo- 
shih), adding that its former name was Malayu It is conjectured 
that Shih-li-fo-shih is the place later known as San-bo-tsai^ and 
Chinese authors seem to consider that both this place and the 
earlier Kandali were roughly speaking identical with Palembang 
I-Ching tells us that the king of Bhoja favoured Buddhism and 
that there were more than a thousand priests in the city Gold 
was abundant and golden flowers were oflcred to the Buddha. 
There was communication by ship with both India and China 
The Hinayana, he says, was the form of Buddhism adopted 
“except in Malayu, where there are a few who belong to the 
Mahayana ” This is a .surprising statement, but it is impossible 
to suppose that an expert like I-Ching can have been wrong 
about what he actually saw in Sribhoja tSo far as his remarks 
apply to Java they must be based on hearsay and have less 
authority, but the sculptures of Boroboodoer appear to show 
the influence of Mula.sarvastivadin literature It must be 
remembered that this school, though nominally belonging to 
the Hinayana, came to be sometlung very different from the 
Theravada of Ceylon 

The Sung annals and subsequent Chinese writers know the 
same district (the modem Palembang) as San-bo-tsai (which may 
mdicate either mere change of name or the rise of a new city) 
and say that it sent twenty-one envoys between 960 and 1178 
The real object of these missions was to foster tyade and there 
was evidently frequent intercourse between eastern Sumatra, 
Champa and China Ultimately the Chinese seem to have 
thought that the entertainment of Sumatran diplomatists cost 
more than they were worth, for in 1178 the emperor ordered 
that they should not come to Court but present themselves in 

^ See Takaknsu, A record of ike Buddhist religion, especially pp xl to xlvi 

® In another pronunciation the* characters are read fcan fo cha,i The meaning 
appears to he The Three Buddhas 
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the province of Fu-kien The Annals state that Sanskrit Writing 
wae m use at San-bo-tsai and lead us to suppose that the 
country was Buddhist. They mention several kmgs whose 
names or titles seem to begm with the Sanskrit word i§ri*. In 
1003 the envoys reported that a Buddhist temple had been 
erected in honour of the emperor and they received a present 
of bells for it Another envoy ashed for dresses to be worn by 
Buddhist monks The Ming annals also record missions from 
San-ho-tsai up to 1376, shortly after which the region was 
conquered by Java and the town decayed^ In the fourteenth 
century Chinese writers begin to speak of Su-men-ta-la or 
Sumatra by which is meant not the whole island but a state in 
the northern part of it called Samudra and eorrespondmg to 
Atjeh® It had relations with China and the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants are said to be the same as in Malacca, 
which probably means that they were Moslima 

Little light IS thrown on the history of Sumatra by indi- 
genous or Javanese monuments Those found testify, as might 
be expected, to the existence here and tJicre of both Brahman- 
ism and Buddhism In 1343 a Sumatran prince named Aditya- 
varman, who was apparently a vassal of Madjapahit, erected an 
image of Manjusri at Tjandi Ljago and in 1375 one of 
Amoghapasa 

4 

The Liang and T'ang annals both speak of a country called 
Po-h, described as an island lying to the south-east of Canton 
Groeneveldt identified it with Sumatra, but the account of its 
position suggests that it is rather to be found in Borneo, parts 
of which were undoubtedly known to the Chinese as Po-lo and 
Pu-ni* The Liang annals state that Po-h sent an embassy to 
the Emperor Wu-ti in 518 bearing a letter which described the 

^ .B !7 8l li-ma-hii-la sha ( =6i’imaliara]a) Si ]i tich liwa (perhaps ^Srideva) 

* The cuiiqueaL however Mas incomplete and about 1400 a Chinese adventurer 
ruled there some time The name was l hanged to TCii Kangj which is said to be 
still the Chinese name for Palembang 

■ The Ming annals expressly state that the name was changed bo Atjeh about 
1600 

* For the identification of Po li see Groeneveldt, p BO, and Hose and McDougall, 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo, chap ii It might be identified with Bah, but it is doubtful 
if Hindu civilization had spread to that island or even to east Java m the sixth 
century 
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country as devoted to Buddhism and frequented by students 
of the three vehicles If the letter is an authentic document the 
statements m it may still be exaggerations, for the piety of 
Wu-ti was well known and it is clear that foreign prmces who 
addressed him thought it prudent to represent themselves and 
their subjects as fervent Buddhists But there certainly was a 
Hindu period in Borneo, of which some tradition remams among 
the natives^, although it ended earher and left fewer permanent 
traces than in Java and elsewhere 

The most important records of this period are three Sanskrit 
inscriptions found at Koetei on the east coast of Borneo® They 
record the donations made to Brahmans by King Mulavarman, 
son of Asvavarman and grandson of Kundagga They are not 
dated, but Kcni considers for palseographical reasons that they 
are not later than the fifth century Thus, since three genera- 
tions are mentioned, it is probable that about 400 A n there 
were Hindu pnnees in Borneo The inscnptions testify to the 
existence of Hinduism there rather than of Buddhism in fact 
the statements in the Chinese annals are the only evidence for 
the latter But it is most interesting to find that these annals 
give the family name of the king of Poll as Kaundinya® which 
no doubt corresponds to the Kundagga of the Koetei inscription 
At least one if not two of the Hindu invaders of Camboja bore 
this name, and we can hardly be wrong in supposmg that 
members of the same great family became princes in different 
parts of the Far East One explanation of their presence m 
Borneo would be that they went thither from Camboja, but we 
have no record of expeditions from Camboja and if adventurers 
started thence it is not clear why they went to the tost coast of 
Borneo It would be less strange if Kaundinyas emigratmg from 
Java reached both Camboja and Koetei It is noticeable that 
m Java, Koetei, Champa and Camboja ahke royal names end 
m varman 

* See Hoao and McDougall, ^ c p 12 

® See Korn, ‘ Over de Opschriften uit Koetei” in Verslctgen Meded Afd Lett 2 
ii XI D Another inscription apparently written in debased Indian characters 
but not yet deciphered has been found in Sanggau, south-west Borneo 

* Groeneveldt, p B1 The charactere may be read Kau di nya according to 
Julien’s method The reference is to Liang annals, book 54 
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6 

The architectural monuments of Java are remarkable for 
their size, their number and their beauty Geographically they 
fall mto two chief groups, the central (Boroboedoer, Prambanan, 
Dieng plateau, etc ) in or near the kingdom of Mataram and 
the eastern (Tjandi Djago, Smgasari, Panataran, etc ) l3nng not 
at the extremity of the island but chiefly to the south of 
Soerabaja No rehc of antiqmty deserving to be called a monu- 
ment has been found in western Java for the records left by 
Pumavarman (c 400 ad) are merely rocks bearing inscriptions 
and two footprints, as a sign that the monarch’s triumphal 
progress is compared to the three steps of Vishnu 

The earliest dated (779 ad) monument in mid Java, Tjandi 
Kalasan, is Buddhist and lies in the plain of Prambanan It is 
dedicated to Tara and is of a type common both in Java and 
Champa, namely a chapel surmounted by a tower In connec- 
tion with it was erected the neighbouring bmlding called Tjandi 
San, a two-storied monastery for Mahayaiiist monks Not far 
distant IS Tjandi Sevu, which superficially resembles the 450 
Pagodas of Mandalay, for it consists of a central cruciform shrme 
surrounded by about 240 smaller separate chapels, every one of 
which, apparently, contained the statue of a Dhyani Buddha. 
Other Buddlust buildings in the same region are Tjandi Plaosan, 
and the beautiful chapel known as Tjandi Mendut in winch are 
gigantic seated images of the Buddha, Manjusri and Avalokita 
The face of the last named is perhaps the most exquisite piece 
of work ever wrought by the chisel of a Buddhist artist 

It IS not far from Mendut to Boroboedoer, which deserves 
to be mcluded in any list of the wonders of the world This 
celebrated stiipa — for in essence it is a highly ornamented stupa 
with galleries of sculpture nsmg one above the other on its 
sides — has been often described and can be described mtelhgibly 
only at considerable length I will therefore not attempt to 
detail or criticize its beauties but will merely state some pomts 
which are important for our purpose 

It is generally agreed that it must have been bmlt about 
860 A D , but obviously the construction lasted a considerable 
tune and there are mdications that the architects altered their 
ongmal plan The miknown fomider must have been a powerful 
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and prosperous king for no one else could have commanded the 
necessary labour The stupa shows no sign of Brahmamc 
influence It is purely Buddhist and built for purposes of 
ediflcation The worshippers performed pradakshina by walkmg 
round the galleries, one after the other, and as they did so had 
an opportunity of inspectmg some 2000 reliefs depicting the 
previous births of ^akyamuni, hia life on earth and finally the 
mysteries of Mahayanist theology As in Indian pilgrim cities, 
temple guides were probably ready to explain the pictures 
The selection of reliefs is not due to the artists’ fancy but 
aims at illustrating certain works Thus the scenes of the 
Buddha’s life reproduce in stone the story of the Lalita Vistara* 
and the Jitaka pictures are based on the Divyavadana It is 
mteresting to find that both these works are connected with 
the school of the Mulasarvastivadms, which according to I-Chmg 
was the form of Buddhism prevalent in the archipelago In the 
third gallery the figure of Majtreya is prominent and often seems 
to be explaining something to a personage who accompanies him. 
As Maitreya is said to have revealed five important scriptures 
to Asanga, and as there is a tradition that the east of Asia was 
evangelized by the disciples of Asanga or Vasubandhu, it is 
possible that the delivery and progress of Maitreya’s revelation 
is here depicted The fourth gallery seems to deal with the five 
superhuman Buddhas®, their paradises and other supra-mundane 
matters, but the key to this series of sculptures has not yet been 
found It is probable that the highest storey proved to be too 
heavy in its origmal form and that the central dagoba had to 
be reduced lest it should break the substructure But it is not 
known what image or relic was preserved m this dagoba Possibly 
it was dedicated to Vairocana who was regarded as the Supreme 
Bemg and All-God by some Javanese Buddhists® 

The creed here depicted m stone seems to he a form of 


^ See Pleyte, Die Buddhalegende in den Sculpturen von Horobvdur But lie 
points out that the vorsion of the Labia Vistara followed by the artist is not quite 
the same as tho one that wo possess 

* Anutabha, Amoghaaiddhi, Rabnasambhava, Akshobhya, Vairocana, Bome< 
times called Dhyani Buddhas, bub it does not seem bhat this name was m common 
use m Java or elsewhere The Kamahayanikan calls them the Five Tathagatas 

* So m the Kunjarakama, for which see below The Kamahayanikan teaches 
an elaborate syabem of Buddha emanations but for purposes of worship it is not 
quite clear which should be adored as the hlghesfc 
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Mahayamam ^akyamuni la abundantly honoured but there la 
no representation of his death This may be because the Lahta 
Vistara treats only of his early career, but still the omission la 
noteworthy In spite of the importance of Siakyamuni, a con- 
siderable if mysterious part is played by the five superhuman 
Buddhas, and several Bodhisattvas, especially Maitrcya, Avalo- 
kita and ManjuM In the celestial scenes we find numerous 
Bodhisattvas both male and female, yet the figures are hardly 
Tantnc and there is no sign that any of the personages are 
Brahmanic deities 

Yet the region was not wholly Buddhist Not far from 
Borohoedoer and apparently of about the same age is the 
Sivaite temple of Banoii, and the great temple group of Pram- 
banam is close to Kalasan and to the other Buddhist shrmes 
mentioned above It consists of eight temples of which four are 
dedicated to Brahma, l§iva, Vishnu and Nandi respectively, the 
purpose of the others being unceitaiii The largest and most 
decorated is that dedicated to 6iva, eontaining four shrines in 
which are images of the god as Mahadeva and as Guru, of 
Gane^a and of Durga The balustrade is ornamented with a 
senes of reliefs illustrating the Ramayana These temples, which 
appear to be entirely Bralimanic, approach in style the archi- 
tecture of eastern Java and probably date from the tenth 
century, that is about a century later than the Buddhist 
monuments But there is no tradition or other evidence of a 
rehgioua revolution 

The temples on the Dieng plateau are also purely Brahmanic 
and probably older, for though we have no record of their 
foundation, an inscribed stone dated 800 A D has been found 
m this district The plateau which is G500 feet high was 
approached by paved roads or flights of stairs on one of which 
about 4000i steps still remam. Originally there seem to have 
been about 40 buildings on the plateau but of these only eight 
now exist besides several stone foundations which supported 
wooden structures The place may have been a temple city 
analogous to Girnar or iSatrunjaya, but it appears to have been 
deserted m the thirteenth century, perhaps in consequence of 
volcamc activity The Dieng temples arc named after the heroes 
of the Mahabharata (Tjandi Ardjuno, Tjandi Bimo, etc ), but 
these appear to be late designations They are rectangular tower- 
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like shrines with porches and a smgle cellule within Figures of 
Brahma, iSiva and Vishnu have been discovered, as well as 
spouts to carry off the libation water 

Before leaving mid Java I should perhaps mention the 
relatively modem (1435-1440 a d ) temples of Suku I have not 
seen these buildings, but they are said to be coarse m execution 
and to indicate that they were used by a debased sect of 
Vishnmtes Their interest lies in the extraordinary resemblance 
which they bear to the temples of Mexico and Yucatan, a 
resemblance “which no one can fail to observe, though no one 
has yet suggested any hypothesis to account for it^ ” 

The best known and probably the most important monu- 
ments of eastern Java are Panataran, Tjandi Djago and Tjandi 
Singasan® 

The first is considered to date from about 1150 A n It is 
practically a threc-stoncd pyramid with a flat top The sides 
of the lowest storey are ornamented with a series of reliefs 
illustrating portions of the Ramayana, local legends and perhaps 
the exploits of Knslina, but this last point is doubtful® This 
temple seems to mdicate the same stage of belief as Prambanam 
It shows no trace of Buddhism and though S^iva was probably 
the principal deity, the scenes represented in its sculptures are 
chiefly Vishnuite 

Tjandi Djago is in the province of Pasoeroean Accordmg 
to the Pararalon and the Nagarakietagama*, Vishnuvardhana, 
king of Toemapel, was buried there As he died in 1272 or 1273 
A D and the temple was already m existence, we may mfer that 
it dates from at least 1250 He was represented there in the 
form of Sugata (that is the Buddha) and at Waleri in the form 
of iSiva Here we have the custom known also in Champa and 
Camboja of a deceased king bemg represented by a statue with 
his own features but the attributes of his tutelary, deity It is 
strange that a king named after Vishnu should be portrayed in 
the guise of Siva, and Buddha But in spite of this impartiality, 
the cult practised at Tjandi Djago seems to have been not a 
mixture but Buddhism of a late Mahayanist type It was 

^ Ferguason, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed 1910, vol u p 439 

* See Archaeolojisch Onderzoek op Java en Madura, i “Tjandi Djago,” 1904, 
U. “T; Singamn en FanatiiTan," 1909 

* See Knebel in T%jds voor Indische T , L e.n Volkmkunde, 41, 1909, p 27 

* See pabsagea (quoted in Archaeol Onderzotk, \ pp 96-9T 
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doubtless held that Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are identical 
with Brahmanic deities, but the fairly numerous pantheon 
discovered in or near the rums consists of superhuman Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas with their spouses^ 

In form Tjandi Djago has somewhat the appearance of a 
three-stoned pyramid but the steps leadmg up to the top 
platform are at one end only and the shrine instead of standing 
in the centre of the platform is at the end opposite to the stairs 
The figures in the rehefs are curiously square and clumsy and 
recall those of Central America 

T]andi Singasari, also in the province of Pasoeroean, is of a 
different form It is erected on a single low platform and con- 
sists of a plain rectangular building surmounted by five towers 
such as are also found in Cambojan temples There is every 
reason to believe that it was erected in 1278 a d in the reign 
of Kretanagara, the last king of Toemapel, and that it is the 
temple known as Siva-buddhalaya in which he was commemor- 
ated under the name of i^iva-buddha An inscription found 
close by relates that in 1351 a d a shrine was erected on behalf 
of the royal family m memory of those who died with the king* 
The Nagarakretagama represents this king as a devout 
Buddhist but his very title iSivabuddha shows how completely 
Sivaism and Buddhism were fused in his religion The same 
work mentions a temple in which the lower storey was dedicated 
to Siva and the upper to Akshobhya it also leads us to suppose 
that the king was honoured as an incarnation of Akshobhya 
even during his life and was consecrated as a Jina under the 
name of l§ri]nanabajre,^vara* The Singasaii temple is less 
ornamented with reliefs than the others described but has 
furnished numerous statues of excellent workmanship which 
illustrate the fusion of the Buddhist and Sivaito pantheons. 
On the one side we have Prajnaparamita, Manjusri and TarS,, 
on the other Gane^a, the Linga, yiva m various forms (Guru, 
Nandisvara, MahakaJa, etc ), Durga and Brahma Not only is 

^ Hayagriva however may bo rcgaidcd aa a Crahmanic god adopted by the 
Buddhists 

^ Bee for reasoTiH and refcicnniB dlrUtaroJ Oaderzoefc, ii pp 36—40 The pnnLipal 
members of the king’d household probably coimmtlpd builiJb during the funeral 

ceremonies 

" Kern in voor T en Volkenkandc, Dee] Lii 1010, p. 107 Simi/ariy in 

Buimo, Aiompia was populaTly regarded a-s a Budluaattva 
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the Sivaite element predommant but the Buddhist figures are 
concerned less with the veneration of the Buddha than with 
accessory mythology 

Javanese architecture and sculpture are no doubt derived 
from India, but the imported style, whatever it may have been, 
was modified by local influences and it seems impossible at 
present to determine whether its ongin should be sought on the 
eastern or western side of India The theory that the temples 
on the Dieng plateau are Chalukyan buildings appears to be 
abandoned but they and many others in Java show a strikmg 
resemblance to the shnnes found in Champa Javanese archi- 
tecture is remarkable for the complete absence not only of 
radiating arches but of pillars, and consequently of large halls 
This feature is no doubt due to the ever present danger of 
earthquakes Many icliefs, particularly those of Panataran, 
show the influence of a style which is not Indian and may be 
termed, though not very correctly, Polynesian. The great ment 
of Javanese sculpture lies in the refinement and beauty of the 
faces Among figures executed in India it would be haid to find 
anything equal in purity and delicacy to the Avalokita of 
Mendut, the Manjusri now in the Berlin Museum or the Prajna- 
paramita, now at Leyden 

6 

From the eleventh century until the end of the Hindu penod 
Java can show a considerable body of literature, which is m 
part theological It is unfortunate that no books dating from 
an earlier epoch should be extant The sculptures of Prambanam 
and Boroboedoer clearly presuppose an acquamtance with the 
Ramayana, the Lalita Vistara and other Buddhist works but, 
as m Cambo]a, this literature was probably known only m the 
ongmal Sanskrit and only to the learned But it is not unlikely 
that the Javanese adaptations of the Indian epics which have 
come down to us were preceded by earlier attempts which have 
disappeared 

The old literary language of Java is commonly known as 
BSisS, Kawi or Kawi, that is the language of poetry^ It is 

^ Sanskrit Kavi, a poet See for Ja\ane'3G literature Van der Tuuk J R A S 
xni 1881, p 42, and HinloGi>en LabLerton, ib 1913, p 1 Also the article “Lit- 
teratuur" in the Enci/c uin Ntulerlandach Indie, and many notirea in the wnLings of 
Kern and Vetli 
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however simply the predecessor of modem Javanese and many 
authorities prefer to describe the language of the island as Old 
Javanese before the Madjapahit period, Middle- Javanese dur- 
mg that penod and New Javanese after the fall of Madjapahit 
The greater part of this literature consists of free versions of 
Sanskrit works or of a substratum in Sanskrit accompanied by 
a Javanese explanation Only a few Javanese works arc original, 
that IS to say not obviously inspired by an Indian prototype, 
but on the other hand nearly all of them handle their materials 
with freedom and adapt rather than translate what they borrow 

One of the earliest works preserved appears to be the Tantoe 
Panggelaran, a treatise on cosmology in which Indian and native 
ideas are combined It is supposed to have been written about 
1000 A D Before the foundation of Madjapalut Javanese litera- 
ture flourished especially in the reigns of Eilangga and Djajabaja, 
that IS in the eleventh and twelfth centuries lespectivcly About 
the time of Erlangga were produced the old pioso version of 
the Mahabharata, m which certain episodes of that poem are 
rendered with great freedom and the 2 )Ocm called Arjunavivaha, 
or the marriage of Arjuna 

The Bharatayuddha’, which states that it was composed by 
Mpoe Sedah in 1157 by order of Djajabaja, prince of Kediii, is, 
even more than the jirosc version mentioned above, a free 
rendenng of parts of the Mahabharata It is perhaps based on 
an older translation preserved in Bah^ The Kawi Ramayana 
was in the opinion of Kern composed about 1200 ad it follows 
m essentials the story of the Ramayana, but it was apparently 
composed by a poet unacquainted with Sanskiit who drew his 
knowledge from some native source now unknown^ Ho appears 
to have been a Sivaite To the eleventh century are also refeired 
the Smaradahana and the treatise on prosody called Vritta- 
saheaya All this literature is based upon classical Sanskrit 
models and is not distinctly Buddhist although the prose 
version of the Mahabharata states that it was v^ntten for 
Brahmans, Sivaites and Buddhists'* Many other translations 

^ Edited by Gunning, 19015 

■ A fragment of it la printed in Noiultn Balav Gen ui 1914, 108 

■ Epiflodea of the Indian epics have also been used aa the subjects of Javanese 
dramas See JuynbulJ, 7?Ldonedi6chc en nchterindinJie iooncelvoorsitlhngen mi hei 
^imdyana, and Hinloopen Labbertoii, Pejxikem SapartU SnLoenlala^ 1912 

* Juynboll, Brie Boeken van hei Oudjavaan^che Mahubhdrata, p 28 
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or Eulaptatlons of Sanaknt work are mentioned, auch as the 
Niti^fistra, the Sirasamuccaya, the Tantri (in several editions), 
a prose translation of the Brahmandapurana, together with 
grammars and dictionaries The absence of dates makes it 
^fficult to use these works for the history of J avanese thought 
But it seems clear that during the Madjapahit epoch, or perhaps 
even before it, a strong current of Buddhism permeated Javanese 
hterature, somewhat m contiast with the tone of the works 
hitherto cited Brandos states that the Sutasoma, Vighnotsava, 
Kunjarakarna, 8ang Hyang Kamahayanikan, and Buddha- 
pamutus are purely Buddhist works and that the Tjantakaparva, 
Ar]unavi]aya, Nagarakretagama, Wanga and Bubukshah show 
striking traces of Buddhism^ Some of these works are macces- 
sible to me but two of them deserve examination, the Sang 
Hyang Kamaliayamkau^ and the story of Kuhiarakarna® The 
first IS tentatively assigned to the Madjapahit epoch or earher, 
the second with the same caution to tlie eleventh century 
I do not presume to c ritieize tliese d,ites winch depend partly on 
Imguiatic considerations The lvamaha 5 ^anikan is a treatise (or 
perhaps extracts from treatises) on Mahayanisrn as understood m 
Java and presumably on the normal form of Mahayamsm The 
other work is an edifying legend including an exposition of the 
faith by no one less than the Buddha Vairocana In essentials 
it agrees with the Kamahayanikan but in details it shows either 
sectarian influence or the idiosyncrasies of the author 

The Kamahayamkan consists of Sanskrit verses explamed 
by a commentary in old Javanese and is partly in the form of 
questions and answers The only authority whom it cites is 
Dignaga It professes to teach the Mahayana and Mantrayana, 
which IS apparently a misspelling for Mantrayana The emphasis 
laid on Bajra (that is vajra or dorje), ghanta, mudra, mandala, 
mystic syllables, and Devis marks it as an offshsot of Tantnsm 
and it offers many parallels to Nepalese literature On the other 
hand it is curious that it uses the form Nibana not Nirvana* Its 

^ Arcfuieol Onderzoei, i p 98 This Bbatomeiit la abundantly conhrmed by 
Krom'a index of the proper names m tho Nagaiakrfitagama m Tijdsthrifit LVL 1914, 
pp 405 ff 

■ Edited with transl and notes by J Kat, a Gra\enhage, 1910 

* Edited with transl by H Kem iii V^rh der K Akademxe van Wetenschappen 
U Amsterdam Afd Lett NR 111 3 1901 

‘ But this probably represents iiizbana and is not a Pali form. Cf Bajra, Bajn 
for Vajra, Vayu 
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object IS to teach a neophyte, who has to receive initiation, how 
to become a Buddha^ In the second part the pupil is addressed 
as Jmaputra, that is son of the Buddha or one of the household 
of faith He is to be moderate but not ascetic in food and 
clothing he is not to cleave to the Puranas and Tantras but to 
practise the Paramitas These are defined first as six^ and then 
four others are added® Under Prajnaparamita is given a some- 
what obscure account of the doctrine of Sunyata Then follows 
the exposition of Paramaguiiya (the highest secret) and Maha- 
guhya (the great secret) The latter is defined as being Yoga, the 
bhavanas, the four noble truths and the ten paramitas The 
former explains the embodiment of Bhatara Viaesha, that is to 
say the way m which Buddhas, gods and the world of pheno- 
mena are evolved from a primordial principle, called Advaya 
and apparently equivalent to the Nepalese Adibuddha^ Advaya 
IS the father of Buddha and Advayajnana, also called Bharali 
Prajnaparamita, is his mothei, but the Buddha principle at this 
stage IS also called Divarujia In the next stage this Di\ arupa 
takes form as SS,kyainuni, who is regarded as a superhuman 
form of Buddhahood rather than as a human teacher, for he 
produces from his right and left side rcsjiectivoly Loko.4vara and 
Bajrapani These beings produce, the first Akshobhya and 
Ratnasambhava, the second Aniitabha and Amoghasiddhi, but 
Vairocana springs directly from the face of Sakj'amum The five 
superhuman Buddhas are thus accounted for From Vairocana 
spring Isvara (Siva), Brahma, and Vishnu from them the 
elements, the human body and the whole world A considerable 
part of the treatise is occujued with connccLing these various 
emanations of the Advaya with mystic syllables and m showing 
how the five Buddhas correspond to the different skandas, 
elements, senses, etc Finally we are told that there are five 
Devis, or femaJe counterparts corie.spoiiding in the same order 
to the Buddhas named above and called Locana, Mamaki, 
Pandarav§,sini, Tara and Dhatvisvari But it is declared that 

^ Adyabhiahiktayuahinanta, p 30 I’llptara buddhiitvam bhavadbhir, tb and 
Eslia marga varah 6rinifln mahayana inaliotla\ ah Yi na yuyam gainishyanto bhaviah- 
yatha Tathagabah 

* Dana, 4jla, kahanti, virya, dhyarn., prajna 

® Maitri, karuna, miidita, upeksha 

* The Karandavyuha teaches a somewhat similar doctrine of nreative emana- 
tions Avalokita, Brahma, 6iva, Vishnu and others all are evolved from the ongmal 
Buddha epinb and proceed to evolve the world 
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the first and last of these are the same and therefore there ax® 
really only four Devis 

The legend of Kunjarakama relates how a devout Yaksha 
of that name went to Bodhicitta^ and asked of Vairocana 
mstruction in the holy law and more especially as to the mysteries 
of rebirth Vairocana did not refuse but bade his would-be pupil 
first visit the realms of Yama, god of the dead Kunjarakarna 
did so, saw tlie punishments of the underworld, including the 
torments prepared for a friend of his, whom he was able to warn 
on hiS return Yama gave him some explanations respectmg 
the alternation of life and death and he was subsequently 
privileged to receive a brief but more general exposition of 
doctrme from Vairocana himself 

This doctnne is essentially a variety of Indian pantheism 
but pccuhar in its terminology inasmuch as Vairocana, like 
Krishna in the Bhagavadgita, proclaims himself to be the All- 
God and not merely the thief of the five Buddhas He quotes 
with approval the saying “you are I I am you” and affirms 
the identity of Buddhism and jSivaism Among the monks® 
there are no muktas {% e none who have attained liberation) 
because they all consider as two what is really one “The 
Buddhists say, we arc Bauddhas, for the Lord Buddha is our 
highest deity we aie not the same as the Sivaites, for the Lord 
Siva IS for them the highest deity ” The Sivaites are represented 
as sajnng that the five Kusikas are a development or mcama- 
tions of the five Buddhas “Well, my son” is the conclusion, 
“These are all one we are Siva, we are Buddha ” 

In this curious exposition the author seems to imply that 
his doctrine is diffeient from that of ordinary Buddhists, and to 
reprimand them more decidedly than Sivaitos He several times 
uses the phrase Namo Bhatdra, namah Sivdya (Hail, Lord hail 
to l§iva) yet he can haidly be said to favour the ^ivaites on the 
whole, for his All-God is Vairocana who once (but only once) 
receives the title of Buddha The doctrme attributed to the 
Sivaitos that the five Kusikas are identical with the superhuman 
Buddhas remams obscure® These five personages are said to be 
often mentioned in old Javanese literature but to be variously 

' Tho use of this word, as r name for the reaidenpe of Vairocana, seems to be 
peculiar to oui author 

* This tpim may lUL-ludc iSiiaite ascetics as well as Buddlust monks 

® See fuither discussion m Kern’s edition, p 16 
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enumerated^ They are identified with the five Indros, but 
these again are said to be the five senses (indnyas) Hence 
we can find a parallel to this doctrine in the teaching of the 
Kamahayanikan that the five Buddhas correspond to the five 
senses 

Two other special theses are enounced in the story of 
Kunjarakama The first is Vairocana’s analysis of a human 
bemg, which makes it consist of five Atmans or souls, called 
respectively Atman, Cetanatman, Paratman, Niratman and 
Antaratman, which somehow correspond to the five elements, 
five senses and five Skandhas The singular list suggests that 
the author was imperfectly acquainted with the meaning of the 
Sanskrit words employed and the whole terminology is strange 
in a Buddhist writer Still in the later Upanishads® the epithet 
pancatmaka is applied to the human body, especially in the 
Garhha Upanishad which, like the passage hero under considera- 
tion, gives a psychophysiological explanation of the develop- 
ment of an embryo into a human being 

The second thesis is put in the month of Yama He states 
that when a being has finished his term in purgatory he returns 
to life in this world first as a worm oi insect, then successively 
as a higher animal and a human being, first diseased or maimed 
and finally perfect No parallel has yet been quoted to this 
account of metempsychosis 

Thus the Kufijarakarna contains peculiar views which are 
probably sectarian or individual On the other hand their 
apparent singularity may be due to our small knowledge of old 
Javanese literature Though othci w'ritmgs arc not Imown to 
extol Vairocana as being Siva and Buddha in one, yet they have 
no scruple in identifying Buddhist and Bralimanic deities or 
connecting them by some system of emanations, as we have 
already seen in the Kamahayanikan iSuch an identity is still 
more definitely proclaimed in the old Javanese version of the 
Sutasoma Jataka^ It is called Purushada-lSanta and was 

* As are the I’anchpirs in modern India 

* Garbha Up 1 and d, capecially thL phrase asmin pancatmako sarire Finda. 
Up 2 Bhinne pancatmake dehc Maha Nar Up 2*] Sa \ a esha purushah pan- 
oadha pancatma 

* See Kem, “Over de Vermenping van Civaisme en Buddhinmo op Java” m 
Vers en. M&ded der Kon Akad van Wet Afd Jjeti 3 I? 5 Deel^ 18R8 

For the Sutasomajataka see Speyer s trannUtion of the Jatakamala, pp 291-313j 
with hiB notes and references It is No 537 in the Pali Collection of Jatakas 
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composed by Tantular who lived at Madjapahit m the reign of 
Rfi-jasanagara (13SO-1389 a d ) In the Indian ongmal Sutasoma 
18 one of the previous births of Gotama But the Javanese 
writer describes him as an Avatara of the Buddha who is 
Brahma, Vishnu and Isvara, and he states that “The Lord 
Buddha is not different from Siva the king of the gods . .They 
are distinct and they are one In the Law is no dualism,” The 
superhuman Buddhas are identified with various Hindu gods 
and also with the five senses Thus Amitabha is Mahadeva and 
Amoghasiddhi is Vishnu This is only a slight variation of the 
teachmg m the Kamahayanikan There Brahmanic deities 
emanate from fSakyamimi through various Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas here the Buddha spirit is regaided as eqmvalent to 
the Hmdu Trimurti and the various aspects of this spirit can 
bo described in either Brahmanic or Buddhi.stic terminology 
though in reality all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and gods are one 
But hke the other authors quoted, Tantular appeals to lean to 
the Buddhist side of these equations, especially for didactic 
purposes For instance ho says that meditation should be 
gmded “by Loke^vara’s word and Sakyam uni’s spirit ” 

7 

Thus it will be seen that if wc take Javanese epigraphy, 
monuments and literature together ivith Chinese notices, they 
to some extent confirm one another and enable us to form an 
outline picture, though with many gaps, of the history of 
thought and religion in the island Fa-Hsicn tells us that in 
418 A n Brahmanism flourished (as is testified by the inscrip- 
tions of Purnavarnian) but that the Buddhists were not worth 
mentioning Immediately afterwards, probably in 423, Guna- 
varman is said to have converted She-po, if that be Java, to 
Buddhism, and as he came from Kashmir he was probably a 
Sarvastivadm Other monks are mentioned as havmg visited 
the southern seas^ About 690 I-Ching says that Buddhism of 
the Mulasarvastivadin school was flourishing m Sumatra, which 
he visited, and in the other islands of the Archipelago The 
remarkable senes of Buddhist monuments m mid Java ex- 


^ See NbiUJIO Cat Nob 137, 138 
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tending from about 779 to 900 a d confirms his statement. But 
two questions arise Firstly, is there any explanation of this 
sudden efflorescence of Buddhism m the Archipelago, and next, 
what was its doctrinal character^ If, as Taranatha says, the 
disciples of Vasubandhu evangehzed the countnes of the East, 
their mfluence might weU have been productive about the time 
of I-Ching’s visit But in any case during the sixth and seventh 
centuries religious travellers must have been continually 
journeying between India and Chma, in both directions, and 
some, of them must have landed in the Archipelago At the 
beginmng of the sixth century Buddhism was not yet decadent 
m India and w'as all the fashion in China It is not therefore 
surprising if it was planted in the islands lying on the route 
It may be, as indicated above, that some specially powerful 
body of Hindus coming from the region of Gujarat and professmg 
Buddhism founded in Java a new state 

As to the character of this early Javanese Buddhism we have 
the testimony of I-Ching that it was of the Mulasarvastivadin 
school and Hmayamst He wrote of what he had seen m 
Sumatra but of what he knew only by hearsay m Java and his 
statement offers some difficulties Probably Hinayanism was 
mtroduced by Gunavarnian but was superseded by other 
teachings which v'ere imported from time to time after they had 
won for themselves a position in India For the temple of 
Kalasan (ad 779) is dedicated to Tara and the inscription 
found there speaks of the Mahayana with veneration The later 
Buddhism of J ava has literary records which, so far as I know, 
are unreservedly Mahayanist but probably the sculptures of 
Boroboedoer are the most definite expie.s.‘,ion which we shall 
ever have of its earlier phases Hince they contain images of the 
five superhuman Buddhas and of numerous Bodhisattvas, they 
can hardly be called anything but Mahayanist But on the 
other hand the personality of ISakyamuni is emphasized , his life 
and previous births are pictured in a long series of sculptures 
and Maitreya is duly honoured Similar collections of pictures 
and images may be seen in Burma which differ doctrmaUy from 
those m Java chiefly by substituting the four human Buddhas^ 
and Maitreya for the superhuman Buddhas But Mahayanist 
teachmg declares that these human Buddhas are reflexes of 

^ Goteima, Kasaapa, Ivonagaiiiaiia and KakuBandha 
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counterparts of the superhuman Buddhas so that the difference 
IB not great 

Mahayanist Buddhism m Camboja and at a later penod m 
Java itself was inextricably combmed with Hmdmsm, Buddha 
bemg either directly identified with Siva or regarded as the 
primordial spirit from which Siva and aU gods spring But the 
sculptures of Boroboedoer do not indicate that the artists knew 
of any such amalgamation nor have inscriptions been found 
there, as in Camboja, which explain this compound theology. 
It would seem that Buddhism and Brahmanism co-existed m 
the same districts but had not yet begun to fuse doctrinally 
The same condition seems to have prevailed in western India 
during the seventh and eighth centuries, for the Buddhist caves 
of Ellora, though situated in the neighbourhood of Brahmanic 
buildmgs and approximating to them in style, contam sculptures 
which indicate a purely Buddlust eultus and not a mixed 
pantheon 

Our meagre knowledge of Javanese history makes it difficult 
to estimate the spheres and relative strength of the two rehgions. 
In the plains the Buddhist monuments are more numerous and 
also more ancient and we might suppose that the temples of 
Prambanan indicate the beginning of some change m belief 
But the temples on the Dieng plateau seem to be of about the 
same age as the oldest Buddhist monuments Thus nothing 
refutes the supposition that Brahmanism existed in Java from 
the tune of the first Hindu colomsts and that Buddhism was 
introduced iifter 400 ad It may be that Boroboedoer and the 
Dieng plateau repiesent the religious centres of two different 
kingdoms But this supposition is not necessary for in India, 
whence the Javanese received their ideas, groups of temples are 
found of the same age but belonging to different sects Thus in 
the Khajraho groups some shrines are Jam and of the rest some 
are dedicated to Siva and some to Vishnu 

The earliest records of Javanese Brahmanism, the inscnp- 
tions of Pumavarman, are Vishnmte but the Brahmamsm which 
prevailed in the eighth and nmth centunes was in the mam 
Sivaite, though not of a strongly sectarian type Brahma, 
Vishnu and iSiva were all worshipped both at Prambanan and 
on the Dieng but Siva together with Ganesa, Durga, and Nandi 

^ About 950-1050 A D Fergusaon, IhH of Indian Archiiecturej ii p 141 
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la evidently the chief deity An image of ^iva m the form of 
ShatAra Guru or Mahaguru is installed m one of the shnnea at 
Prambanan This deity la characteristic of Javanese Hmduism 
and apparently pecuhar to it He is represented as an elderly 
bearded man wearmg a nchly ornamented costume There Is 
somethmg m the pose and drapery which recalls Chinese art 
and I think the figure is due to Chinese mfluence, for at the 
present day many of the images found in the temples of Bah 
are clearly Imitated from Chinese models (or perhaps made by 
Chinese artiata) and this may have happened in earher times 
The Chinese annals record several instances of religious objects 
being presented by the Emperors to Javanese princes Though 
Bhat^ra Guru is only an aspect of iSiva he is a sufficiently distmct 
personahty to have a shrine of his own like Ganesa and DurgS,, 
in temples where the prmcipal image of ^iva is of another kmd 
The same type of Brahmanism lasted at least until the 
erection of Panataran (c 1150) The temple appears to have 
been dedicated to Siva but like Prambanan it is ornamented 
with scenes from the Ramayana and from Vishnuite Puranas^ 
The hterature which can be defimtely assigned to the reigns of 
Djajabaja and Erlangga is Brahmanic in tone but both hterature 
and monuments indicate that somewhat later there was a re- 
vival of Buddhism Something similar appears to have happened 
m other countries In Camboja the inscnptions of Jayavarman 
VII (c 1185 A D ) are more defimtely Buddhist than those of 
his predecessors and in 1296 Chou Ta-kuan regarded the country 
as mamly Buddhist Parakrama Bahu of Ceylon (1153-1186) 
was zealous for the faith and so were several kings of Siam I am 
inclmed to think that this movement was a consequence of the 
flourishing condition of Buddhism at Pagan in Burma from 
1060 to *1250 Pagan certainly stimulated religion m both Siam 
and Ceylon and Siam reacted strongly on Camboja® It is true 
that the later Buddhism of Java was by no means of the 
Siamese type, but probably the idea was current that the great 
kings of the world were pious Buddhists and consequently m 

^ See Knebel, "IlecliBrches pr^paratoires concemant KriBlina. et lea baa reliefs 
dea templea de Java” m TijdachnJi, u 190'), pp 97—174 

■ In Camboja the result seems to have been double Pah Buddhism entered 
from Siam and ultimately conquered all other forms of rehgion, but for some time 
Mahayaniat Buddhism, which was older in Camboja, revived and received Court 
patronage 
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most countnes the local form of Buddhism, whatever it was, 
began to be held in esteem Java had constant commuiucation 
with Oamboja and Champa and a kmg of Madjapahit mamed 
a princess of the latter country It is also possible that a direct 
stimulus may have been received from India, for the statement 
of TS,ranS,thai that when Bihar was sacked by the Moham- 
medans the Buddhist teachers fled to other regions and that 
some of them went to Camboja is not improbable 

But though the prestige of Buddhism increased m the 
thirteenth century, no rupture with Brahmamsm took place and 
Pah Buddhism does not appear to have entered Java The umty 
of the two rehgions is proclaimed Buddha and Siva are one 
But the Kamahayanikan while admittmg the Trimurti makes 
it a derivative, and not even a primary denvative, of the 
original Buddha spirit It has been stated that the religion of 
J ava in the Madjapahit epoch was Sivaism with a little Buddhism 
thrown in, on the understanding that it was merely another 
method of formulating the same doctrine It is very likely that 
the bulk of the population worshipped Hmdu deities, for they 
are the gods of this world and dispense its good things Yet the 
natives still speak of the old religion as Buddhagama, the old 
times are “Buddha times” and even the flights of stairs leading 
up to the Dieng plateau are called Buddha steps This would 
hardly be so if in the Madjapahit epoch Buddha had not seemed 
to be the most striking figure in the non -Mohammed an religion 
Also, the majority of religious works which have survived from 
this period are Buddhist It is true that we have the Ramayana, 
the Bharata Yuddha and many other specimens of Brahmanic 
hterature But these, especially m their Javanese dress, are 
belles lettres rather than theology, whereas Kamahayamkan and 
Kunjarakama are dogmatic treatises Hence it would appear 
that the religious Ide of Madjapahit was rooted in Buddhism, 
but a most tolerant Buddhism which had no desire to repudiate 
Brahmamsm 

I have already briefly analysed the Sang Hyang Kama- 
hayamkan which seems to be the most authoritative exposition 
of this creed The learned editor has collected many parallels 
from Tibetan and Nepalese works and similar parallels between 
Javanese and Tibetan iconography have been indicated by 

* Chap 37 
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Pleyte^ and others The explanation must be that the late forms 
of Buddhist art and doctrine which flourished in Magadha spread 
to Tibet and Nepal but were also mtroduced into Java The 
Kamahiyanikan appears to bo a paraphrase of a Sanskrit 
original, perhaps distorted and mutilated This ongmal has not 
been identified with any work known to exist m India but might 
well be a Mahayanist catechism composed there about the 
eleventh century The terminology of the treatise is peculiar, 
particularly m calling the ultimate pnnciple Advaya and the 
more personal manifestation of it Divarupa The former term 
may be paralleled m Hemacandra and the Amarakosha, which 
give respectively as synonyms for Buddha, advaya (in whom is 
no duality) and advayavadm (who preaches no duahty), but 
Divarupa has not been found in any other work^ It is also 
remarkable that the Kamahayamkan does not teach the 
doctrine of the three bodies of Buddha® It clearly states^ that 
the Divarupa is identical with the highest bemg worshipped by 
vanous sects with Paramasunya, Paramasiva, the Purusha of 
the followers ot Kapila, the Nirguna of the Viahnmtes, etc 
Many names of sects and doctrines are mentioned which remam 
obscure, but the desire to represent them all as essentially 
identical is obvious 

The Kamahayamkan recogmzes the theoretical identity of 
the highest principles in Buddhism and Vishnuism® but it does 
not appear that Vishnu-Buddha was ever a popular conception 
hke j^iva-Buddha or that the compound deity called iSiva- 
Vishnu, Han-Hara, ^ankara-Narayaiia, etc , so well known in 
Camboja, enjoyed much honour m Java Vishnu is relegated 
to a distinctly secondary position and the Javanese version of 
the Mahabharata is more distinctly iSivaite than the Sansknt 
text Stdl he has a shrme at Prambanan, the story of the 
Ramayana is depicted there and at Panataran, and various 

* “Bijdrage tofcdeKennis van het Mahayilna op Java”in5yd totdeTaal Land en 
Volkenkunde, van Nederlandsch-lndie, 1901 and 1902 

■ This use of advaya and advayavadm etrengthena the auepicion that th® 
ongme of the Advaita philoaophy arc to be sought in Buddhism 

* It uses the word tnkaya but exprosaly defines it as moaning Kaya, vi-k and 
Gitta 

* In a passage which is not translated from the Sanskrit and may therefore 
reflect the rehgious condition of Java 

° So too m the Sutasoma Jataka Amoghasiddhi Is said to be Vishnu 
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unedited manuscripta contain allusions to his worship, more 
especially to his incarnation as Narasimha and to the Garuda 
on which he ndes^ 


8 

At present nearly all the inhabitants of Java profess Islam 
although the religion of a few tnbes, such as the Tenggarese, is 
still a mixture of Hinduism with indigenous beliefs But even 
among nominal Moslims some traces of the older creed survive 
On festival days such monuments as Boroboedoer and Pram- 
banan are frequented by crowds who, if they offer no worship, 
at least take pleasure in examining the ancient statues. Some 
of these however receive more definite honours ' they are painted 
red and modest offerings of flowers and fruit are laid before them 
Yet the respect shown to particular images seems due not to 
old tradition but to modern and wrongheaded interpretations 
of their meaning Thus at Boroboedoer the relief which represents 
the good tortoise saving a shipwTecked crew receives offerings 
from women because the small figures on the tortoise’s back are 
supposed to be children The minor forms of Indian mythology 
still flourish All classes behevc in the existence of raksasas, 
boetas (bhutas) and widadans (vidyadharis), who are regarded 
as spirits simdar to the Jinns of the Arabs Lakshmi survives 
m the female gem us believed oven by rigid Mohammedans to 
preside over the cultivation of rice and the somewhat disreput- 
able sect known as Santn Birahis are said to adore devas and 
the forces of nature* Less obvious, but more important as more 
deeply affecting the national character, is the tendency towards 
mysticism and asceticism What is known as ngelmoe® plays 
a considerable part in the religious hfe of the modem Javanese 
The word is simply the Arabic ‘dm (or knowledge) used in the 
sense of secret science. It sometimes signifies mere magic but 
the higher forms of it, such as the ngelmoe peling, are said to 
teach that the contemplative hfe is the way to the knowledge 
of God and the attainment of supernatural powers With such 

* See JujTiboll m Btjdragen tot dc Tool Land en Volkenknnde van Ned -Ind\S, 
1909, pp 412^20 

’ Veth, Java, vol IV p 154 The whole chapter contains much information 
about the Hindu elements in modem Javanese religion 

' See Veth, I c and Tigelnwe m Encyd van N tderVindach-hidii. 
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ngelmoe is ofteu connected a belief in metempsychosis, m the 
illusory nature of the world, and m the efficacy of regulating 
the breath Asceticism is still known under the name of tApS 
and it is said that there are many recluses who hve on alms 
and spend their time in meditation The affinity of all this to 
Indian rehgion is obvious, although the Javanese have no idea 
that it IS in any way mcompatible with orthodox Islam 

Indian religion, which in Java is represented merely by the 
influence of the past on the present, is not dead in Bah* where, 
though much mixed with aboriginal superstitions, it is still a 
distinct and national faith, able to hold its own agamst Moham- 
medanism and Christiamty^ 

The island of Bah is divided from the east coast of Java only 
by a narrow strait but the inhabitants possess certain characters 
of their own They are more robust m build, their language is dis- 
tinct from J avanesc though belonging to the same group, and even 
the alphabet presents idiosyncrasies Their laws, social institu- 
tions, customs and calendar show many peculiarities, explicable 
on the supposition that they have preserved the ancient usages 
of pre-Mohammedan J ava At present the population is divided 
into the Bali-Agas or abongines and the Wong Madjapahit who 
profess to have immigrated from that kingdom The Chinese 
references® to Bah seem uncertam but, if accepted, indicate that 
it was known in the middle ages as a religious centre It was 
probably a colony and dependency of Madjapahit and when 
Madjapahit fell it became a refuge for those who were not wilhng 
to accept Islam 

Caste IS still a social institution in Bah, five classes bemg 
recognized, namely Brahmans, Kshatnyas (Satriyas), Vaisyas 
(Visias), Sudras and Farias These distinctions are ngidly 
observed and though interniamage (which in former times was 
often punished with death) is now permitted, the offspring are 
not recognized as belonging to the caste of the superior parent 
The bodies of the dead are burned and Sati, which was formerly 
frequent, i,s believed still to take place in noble famihea Pork 

^ Also to some extent m Lombok The Balinese were foimeily the ruling class 
m this island and arc still found there in considcrtiblc number? 

* It has even been suggested that hindmzed Main} s earned some faint traces of 
Indian rehgion to Madagascar See T'oung Pao 190ti, p 93j where Zanahan is 
explained as Yang ( =God in Malay) Han 

® Groeneveldt, pp 19, 6§, 59 
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IS the only meat used and, as m other Hmdu countries, oxen 
are never slaughtered 

An idea of the Bahnese religion may perhaps be given most 
easily by describing some of the temples These are very abund- 
ant m the neighbourhood of Boeleling (the capital) alone I have 
seen more than ten of considerable size As bmldmgs they are 
not ancient, for the stone used is soft and does not last mpeh 
more than fifty years But when the edifices are rebuilt the 
ancient shape is preserved and what we see in Bali to-day 
probably represents the style of the middle ages The temples 
consist of two or more courts surrounded by high walls Worship 
is performed in the open air there are various pyramids, seats, 
and .small .shrines like dovecots but no halls or rooms The gates 
are ornamented with the heads of monsters, e.specially hons 
with large ears and winglike expansion.s at the side The outer- 
most gate has a eharactenstic .shape It .somewhat resembles an 
Indian gopuram divided into two parts by a sharp, clean cut in 
the middle and tradition quotes in explanation the story of a 
king who wa.s refu.sed entrance to heaven but cleft a passage 
through the portal mth Ins sword 

In the outer couit stand various sheds and hollow wooden 
cylinders which when struck give a sound like bells Another 
ornamented doorway leads to the second court where are found 
some or all of the following objects (a) Sacred trees, especially 
Ficus elastica (b) Sheds with seats for human beings It is said 
that on certain occasions these are used by mediums who be- 
come inspired by the god.s and then give oracles (c) Seats for 
the gods, generally under sheds They arc of various kmds 
There is usually one conspicuous chair with an ornamental back 
and a scroll hanging behind it which bears some such inscnption 
as “This is the chair of the Bhatara ” Any deity may be 
invited to take this seat and receive worship Sometimes a stone 
Imga IS placed upon it In some temples a stone chair, called 
padmasana, is set apart for Surya {d) Small shnnes two or 
three feet high, set on posts or pedestals When well executed 
they are similar to the cabinets used m Japanese temples as 
shrines for images but when, as often happens, they are roughly 
made they are curiously like dovecots On them are hung strips 
of dried palm-leaves in bunches like the Japanese gohei As a 
rule the shrmes contam no image but only a small seat and some 
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objects said to be stones which are wrapped up m a cloth and 
called Artjeh^ In some temples (e g the Bale Agoeng at 
Smgaraja) there are erections called Meru, supposed to represent 
the sacred mountam where the gods reside They consist of a 
stout pedestal or basis of bnck on which is erected a cabmet 
shnne as already descnbed Above this are large round discs 
made of straw and woodj which may be descnbed as curved 
roofs or umbrellas They are from three to five in number and 
nse one above the other, with slight intervals between them 
(e) In many temples (for mstance at Sangsit and Sawan) 
pyramidal erections are found either m addition to the Merus 
or instead of them, At the end of the second court is a pyramid 
m four stages or terraces, often with prolongations at the side 
of the mam structure or at right angles to it It is ascended by 
several staircases, consisting of about twenty-five steps, and at 
the top are rows of cabinet shrines 

Daily worship is not performed in these temples but offenngs 
are laid before the shrines from time to time by those who need 
the help of the god,s and there are several annual festivals The 
object of the ritual is not to honour any image or object habituaUy 
kept in the temple but to induce the gods, who are supposed to 
be hovering round like birds, to scat themselves in the chair 
provided or to enter into some sacred object, and then receive 
homage and offerings Thus both the ideas and ceremonial are 
different from those which prevail in Hindu temples and have 
more affinity with PoljTicsian beliefs The deities are called 
Dewa, but many of them are indigenous nature spirits (especially 
mountam spints) such as Dewa Gunimg Agung, who are some- 
times identified with Indian gods 

Somewhat different are the Durga temples These are 
dedicated to the spirits of the dead but the images of Durga 
and her attendant Kaliki receive veneration m them, much as 
m Hindu temples But on the whole the Malay or Polynesian 
element seemed to me to be in practice stronger than Hinduism 
m the religion of the Balinese and this is borne out by the fact 
that the Pemangku or pnest ot the indigenous gods ranks 
higher than the Pedanda or Brahman priest But by talking to 
Bahnese one may obtain a different impression, for they are 
proud of their connection with Madjapahit and Hmdmsm they 

* This word appears to be the Sanskrit area, an imago for worship 
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willingly speak of such subjects and Hindu deities are constantly 
represented m works of art Ganeia, Indra, Vishnu, Krishna, 
Surya, Garuda and Siva, as well as the heroes of the Mahabha- 
rata, are well known but I have not heard of worship being 
offered to any of them except DurgS, and Siva under the form 
of the hnga Figures of Vishnu ndmg on Garuda are very 
common and a certain class of artificers are able to produce 
images of all well known Indian gods for those who care to 
order them Many Indian works such as the Veda, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Brahmapurana and Nitisastra are known by name 
and are said to exist not in the original Sansknt but in Kawi. 
I fancy that they are rarely read by the present generation, but 
any knowledge of them is much respected The Balinese though 
confused m their theology are greatly attached to their rehgion 
and believe it is the ancient faith of Madjapahit 

I was unable to discovei in the neighbourhood of Singaraja 
even such faint traces of Buddhism as have been reported by 
previous authors^, but they may exist elsewhere The expression 
Siva-Buddha was known to the Pedandas but seemed to have 
no living significance, and perhaps certain families have a 
traditional and purely nominal connection with Buddhism In 
Durga temples however I have seen figures desenbed as Pusa, 
the Clunese eqmvalent of Bodhisattva, and it seems that 
Chinese artists have reintroduced into this miscellaneous 
pantheon an element of corrupt Buddhism, though the natives 
do not recognize it as such 

The art of Bah is more fantastic than that of ancient Java 
The carved work, whether m stone or wood, is generally 
polychromatic Figures are piled one on the top of another as 
m the sculptures of Central America and there is a marked 
tendency to emphasize projections Leaves and flowers are very 
deeply carved and such features as ears, tongues and teeth are 
monstrously prolonged Thus Balinese statues and rehefs have 
a curiously bristling and scaly appearance and are apt to seem 
barbaric, especially if taken separately* Yet the general aspect 
of the temples is not unpleasmg The brilhant colours and 

^ Eg Van Eerde, "Hindu JavaanHcbe cn Balische Eoredienst” m Bijd T L 
en Volkenhunde van Nf^derlandsch-lndie, 1910 I visited Bali in 1911 

* See Pleyte, Indonesian Art, 1901, especially the seven headed figure in plate 
XVI said bo be Krishna 
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fantastic outhnea harmonize with the tropical vegetation which 
Burrounda them and auggeat that the guardian deitiea take ahape 
aa gorgeoua inaecta Such bizarre figurea are not unknown in 
Indian mythology but m Balinese art Chinese influence ia 
perhaps stronger than Indian The Chinese probably frequented 
the island aa early as the Hindus and are now found there in 
abundance Besides the statues called Pusa already mentioned, 
Chinese landscapes arc often painted behind the seats of the 
Devas and in the temple on the Volcano Batoer, where a special 
place is assigned to all the Balinese tribes, the Chinese have their 
own shrine It is said that the temples m southern Bah which 
are older and larger than those in the north show even more 
decided signs of Chinese influence and are surrounded by atone 
figurea of Chinese as guardians 
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CENTRAL ASIA 

1 

The term Central Asia is here used to denote the Tarim basin, 
without rigidly excluding neighbouring countnes such as the 
Oxus region and Badakshan This basin is a depression sur- 
routided on three sides by high mountains only on the east is 
the barrier dividing it from China relatively low The water of 
the whole area discharges through the many branched Tanm 
nver into Lake Lobnor This so-called lake is now merely a 
flooded morass and the basin is a desert with occasional oases 
lying chiefly near its edges .The fertile portions were formerly 
more considerable but a quarter of a century ago this remote 
and lonely region interested no one but a few sportsmen and 
geographc'rs The results of recent exploration have been im- 
portant and surprising The and sands have yielded not only 
rums, statues and frescoes but whole libraries witten in a dozen 
languages The value of such discoveries for the general history 
of Asia IS clear and they are of capital importance for our special 
subject, since during many centuries the Tarim region and its 
neighbouring lands were centres and highways for Buddhism 
and possibly the scene of many changes whose ongin is now 
obscure But I am unfortunate in having to discuss Central 
Asian Buddhism before scholars have had time to pubhsh or 
even catalogue completely the store of material collected and 
the reader must remember that the statements in this chapter 
are at best tentative and incomplete They will certainly be 
supplemented and probably corrected as year by year new 
documents and works of art are made known 

Tanm, in watery metaphor, is not so much a basin as a pool 
m a tidal nver flowing alternately to and from the sea. We can 
imagme that in such a pool creatures of very different proven- 
ance might be found together So currents both from east to 
west and from west to east passed through the Tanm, leaving 
behmd whatever could live there • Chinese administration and 
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civilization from the east Iranians from the west, bearmg with 
them m the stream fragments that had drifted from Asia Minor 
and Byzantium, whde stdl other currents brought Hmdus and 
Tibetans from the south 

One feature of special interest in the history of the Tanm 
IS that it was in touch with Bactna and the regions conquered 
by Alexander and through them with western art and thought 
Another is that its inhabitants included not only Iranian tribes 
but the speakers of an Aryan language hitherto unknown, whose 
presence so far east may oblige us to revise our views about the 
history of the Aryan race A third characteristic is that from 
the dawn of history to the middle ages warlike nomads were 
contmually passing through the country All these people, 
whether we call them Iramans, Turks or Mongols had the same 
peculiarity they had little culture of their own but they picked 
up 'and transported the ideas of others The most remarkable ex- 
ainple of this is the introduction of Islam into Europe and India 
Nothing quite so striking happened in earlier ages, yet tribes similar 
to the Turks brought Manichaeisin and Nestori an Christ] anity into 
China and played no small part in the intioduction of Buddhism 

A brief catalogue of the languages represented in the manu- 
scripts and insciiptions discovered will give a safe if only 
provisional idea of the many influences at work in Central Asia 
and its importance as a receiving and distributing centre The 
number of tongues simultaneously in use foi popular or learned 
purposes was remarkably large To say nothing of great polyglot 
hbranes like Tun-huang, a small collection at 'Toyog is reported 
as contaimng Indian Manichaian, Syriac, Sogdian, Uigur and 
Chinese books The writing matcnals employed were various 
hke the idioms and include imported palm leaves, birch bark, 
plates of wood or bamboo, leather and paper, which last was in 
use from the first century a d onwards In this dry atmosphere 
aU enjoyed smgulai longevity 

Numerous Sanskrit writiiiga have been found, all dealing 
with religious or quasi religious subjects, as medicine and 
grammar ^ere then consideied to be Relatively modem 
Mahayanist literature is abundant but greater interest attaches 
to portions of an otherwise lost Sanskrit canon which agree m 
substance though not verbally with the corresponding passages 
m the Pah Canon and are apparently the original text from 
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which much of the Chinese Tnpitaka was translatcKi The 
manuscripts hitherto published include Sutras from the Sam- 
yukta and Ekottara Agamas, a considerable part of the 
Dharmapada, and the Pratimoksha of the Sarvastivadm school 
-- Fa-Hsien states that the monks of Central Asia were aU students 
of the language of India and even in the seventh century Hsuan 
Chuaiig tells us the same of Kucha Portions of a Sanskrit 
grammar have been found near Turfan and in the earher period 
at any rate Sanskrit was probably understood m pohte and 
learned society Some palm leaves from Mmg-Oi contam frag- 
ments of two Buddhist religious dramas, one of which is the 
SSnputra-prakarana of Asvaghosha The handwriting is beheved 
to date from the epoch of Kanishka so that we have here the 
oldest known Sanskrit manuscripts, as well as the oldest 
specimens of Indian dramatic art^ They are written hke the 
Indian classical dramas in Sansknt and various forms of 
Prakrit The latter rejirescnt hitherto unknown stages m the 
development of Indian dialects and some of them are closely 
allied to the language of Asoka’s inscriptions Another Pr§,knt 
text IS the version of the Dharmapada written in Kharoshthi 
characters and discovered by the Dutreuil de Rhms mission 
near Khotan^, and numerous official documents in this language 
and alphabet have been brought home by Stem from the same 
region It is prob.iblc that they are approximately coeval with 
the Kushan dynasty in India and'the use of an Indian vernacular 
as well as of Sanskrit m Central Asia shows that the connection 
between the two countries was not due merely to the mtro- 
duction of Buddhism 

Besides these hithcito unknown foiins of Prakrit, Central 
Asia has astomshed the learned world with two new languages, 
both written in a special variety of the Brahmi alphabet called 
Central Asian Gupta One is sometimes called Nordansch and 
IS regarded by some authorities as the language olfhe^Sakas 
whose incursions into India appear to have begun about the 
second century b.c and by others as the language of the 
Kushans and of Kanishka’s Empire It is stated that the basis 
of the language is Iranian but strongly influenced by Indian 

' See Luders, Bruclisiiick^ B\iddhtsiischer Dfaflien, 1911, and id , Daa Sdn^puiTa- 
prakatana, 1911 

* See Senart, "Le ma Kharosh^lu du Dhammapada,” m J A , 1S98, n p 193. 
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idioms^ Many translations of Mahayaniat literature (for instance 
the SuvamaprabhS-aa, Vajracchedika and Apanmitayus Sutras) 
were made mto it and it appears to have been spoken principally 
m the southern part of the Tanm basm* The other new language 
was spoken prmcipally on its northern edge and has been called 
Tokhanan, which name imphes that it was the tongue of the 
Tokhars or Indoscyths® But there is no proof of this and it is 
safer to speak of it as the language of Kucha or Kuchanese It 
exists in two different dialects known as A and B whose geo- 
graphical distribution is uncertain but numerous official 
documents dated in the first half of the seventh century show 
that it was the ordinary speech of Kucha and Turfan It was 
also a literary language and among the many translations dis- 
covered are versions in it of the Dharmapada and Vinaya It is 
extremely interesting to find that this language spoken by the 
early and perhaps original inhabitants of Kucha not only belongs 
to the Aryan family but is related more nearly to the western 
than the eastern branch It cannot be classed in the Indo- 
Iranian group but shows perplexing affinities to Latin, Greek, 
Keltic, Slavonic and Armenian^ It is possible that it mfluenced 
Chinese Buddhist liteiature® 

Besides the “Nordansch” mentioned above wluch was 
written m Brahmi, three other Iranian languages have left 
literary remains in Central Asia, all written m an alphabet of 
Aramaic origin Two of them apparently lepresent the speech 
of south-western Persia under the Sassanids, and of north- 
western Persia undei the Arsacids The texts preserved in both 
are Manicha'an but the third Iranian language, or Sogdian, has 


^ Ludera, “Die fiakas und die Nordari'ii he S’praclie,” iSiizungabcr der Kon 
Preuss Akad 1913 Konovv, GnUftig Gel Aiiz 1012, iiji "jjI If 

^ fejee Hoernle in J li A iV 1010, pp 8‘17 ff luid 12S i fl 1911, pp 202 ff , 447 fi 

* An old Turkish IrxL about Maitioy^ elatps that it was translated from an 
Indian language into ToUhn and fruri Tokliri mto Turkish See T K W Muller, 
Sitzungsber der Kun Preub? Akad 1907, p 958 Ilut it is nut cloai what is meant 
by Tokhxi 

* The following are some words in Una language 

Kant, a hundred, like, a woid, por, tire, aoje, son (Clreck uMs), auwan, 
Bwese, ram (Greek Jet utnis), al>ek, aiiothei, okao, an ox 

® The numerous papers on this language are naturally quickly superseded But 
Sieg and Sieghng Tokhansch, “Die Sprache der Indogkythen” {Sitzungsber der 
Seri Ak Wiss 1908, p 815), may be mentioned and iSylvam Levi, “Tokhanen B, 
Longue de Koutclia," J A 1913, ii p 311 
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a more varied literary content and offers Buddhist, Mamchasan 
and Christian texts, apparently m that chronological order It 
was originally the language of the region round Samarkand but 
acqmred an international character for it was used by merchants 
throughout the Tarim basin and spread even to China. Some 
Christian texts in Syriac have also been found 

The Orkhon inscriptions exhibit an old Turkish dialect 
written m the characters commonly called Runes and this Bunie 
alphabet is used in manuscripts found at Tun-huang and Miran 
but those hitherto published are not Buddhist But another 
Turkish dialect written m the Uigur alphabet, which is derived 
from the Syriac, was (like Sogdian) extensively used for 
Buddhist Manicha'an and Christian literature The name Uigur 
IS perhaps more correctly applied to the alphabet than the 
language*^ which appears to have been the literary form of the 
various Turkish idioms .spoken north and south of the Tien-shan. 
The use of this dialect for Buddhist literature spread Consider- 
ably when the Uigurs broke the power of Tibet in the Tanm 
basin about 8 CO and founded a kmgdom themselves it extended 
into China and lasted long, for Sutras in Uigur were prmted at 
Pekmg in 1330 and Uigur manuscripts copied in the reign of 
K'ang Hai (1602-1723) are reported from a monastery near 
Suchow* I am informed that a variety of this alphabet written 
m vertical columns is still used m some parts of Kansu where 
a Turkish dialect is spoken Though Turkish was used by 
Buddhists m both the east and west of the Tarim basin, it 
appears to have been introduced into Khotan only after the 
Moshm conquest Another Semitic script, hitherto unknown and 
found only in a fragmentary form, is believed to be the wntmg 
of the White Huns or Hephthalites 

As the Tibetans were the predominant power in the Tanm 
basin from at least the middle of the eighth until the middle of 
the mnth century, it is not surprising that great stores of 
Tibetan manuscripts have been found in the regions of Khotan, 
Miran and Tun-huang In Turfan, as lying more to the north, 
traces of Tibetan influence, though not absent, are fewer. The 

* See Radloff TiaaBfcvustik {Bihl Buddh vol xii ), p v This manuaenpt came 
from Urumtai A translation of a portion of the Saddliarma-pundarika {Bibl 
Buddh XIV ) was found at Turfan 

* Laufer m T'oung Pao, 1907, p 392, Radlofi, Kuan si-%m Puraar, p vu 
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documents discovered must be anterior to the ninth century 
and comprise numerous official and business papers as well a£ 
Buddhist translations 1 They are of great importance for the 
history of the Tibetan language and also mdicate that at the 
period when they were written Buddhism at most shared with 
the Bon religion the allegiance of the Tibetans No Mamchaean 
or Christian translations in Tibetan have yet been discovered 
Vast numbers of Chinese texts both religious and secular are 
preserved in all the prmcipal centres and offer many points of 
mterest among which two may be noticed Firstly the posts on 
the old mditriry frontier near Tun-hiiaiig have furnished a series 
of dated documents ranging from 98 n r to 153 a n ^ There is 
therefore no difficulty m admitting that there was intercourse 
between China and Central Asia at this period Secondly, some 
documents of the T'ang d 3 masty are Mamehaiaii, with an 
admixture of Buddhist and Taoist ideas® 

The religious monuments of Central Asia comprise stupas, 
caves and covered buildings used as temples or viharas Bud- 
dhist, Mamchaean and Christian edifices have been discovered 
but apparently no shrmes of the Zoroastnan religion, though it 
had many adherents m these regions, and though representa- 
tions of Hindu deities have been found, Hinduism is not known 
to have existed apart from Buddhism* Caves decorated for 
-Buddhist worship are found not only in the Taiim basin but at 
Tun-huang on the frontier of China proper, near Ta-t'ung-fu in 
northern Shensi, and in the defile of Lung-men in the province 
of Ho-nan The general scheme and stylo of these caves are 
simdar, but while in the last two, as in most Indian caves, the 
figures and ornaments are true sculpture, in the caves of Tun- 
huang and the Tarim not onlj' is the wall prepared for frescoes, 
but even the figures are executed in stucco This form of decora- 
tion was congenial to Central Asia for the images which embel- 
lished the temple walls were moulded in the same fashion 
Temples and caves weio sometimes combined, for instance at 
Bazakhk where many edifices wore erected on a terrace in front 

^ See eapLcidlly Stem’s Annenf Kkotan, app B, and Francko in J E A S 1914, 
p 37 

^ CliiivaniieB, Lpa documf.TLts rhinois dpcouverts par Avral Stem, 1913 

® See especially Chavanjica and Pelliot, “Traite MamcWcu” m ^ -4 1911 and 
1913 

* Hauan Chuang notes its existence however in Kabul and KapiSa 
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of a senes of caves excavated in a mountain comer Few roofed 
buildings are well preserved but it seems certam that some were 
high quadrilateral structures, crowned by a dome of a shape 
found m Persia, and that others had barrel-shaped roofs, 
apparently resembhng the chaityas of Ter and Chezarla^ Le 
Coq states that this type of arclutecture is also found m Persia® 
The commonest type of temple was a hall having at its further 
end a rella, with a passage behind to allow of circumambulation 
Such halls were frequently enlarged by the addition of side 
rooms and sometimes a shrine was enclosed by several rectangular 
courts® 

Many stupas have been found either by themselves or in 
combination with other buildings The one which is beat pre- 
served (or at any r.itc reproduced in greatest detail)* is the 
Stupa of Rawak It is set in a quadrangle bounded by a wall 
which was ornamented on both its inner and outer face by a 
senes of gigantic statues in coloured stucco The dome is set 
upon a rectangular base disposed in three stories and this 
arrangement is said to characterize all tlio stupas of Turkestan 
as well as those of the Kabul valley and adjacent regions 

This architecture appears to owe nothing to Chma but to 
include both Indian (especially Gandharan) and Persian ele- 
ments Many of its remarkable features, if not common else- 
where, are at least widely scattered Thus some of the caves at 
Ming-Gi have dome-hke roofs ornamented with a pattern com- 
posed of squares within squares, set at an angle with each other 
A similar ornamentation is reported from Pandrenthan m 
Kashmir and from B ami an® 

The antiquities of Central Asia include frescoes executed on 
the walls of caves and buildmgs, and paintings on silk paper® 
The origin and affinities of this art are still the subject of 
invesligation and any discussion of them would lead me too 
far from my immediate subject But a few statements can be 

^ Seo for these Fergussoii Burgess, History of Indian ArchiUiiiLTCf l pp 125—8 
^ J RAS 1909, p 313 

^ Eq Grunwedol, AltbuddhishBche Kulistatten, fig 624 
* Stoin, Ancient Kholan^ plates xiii— xvu and xl, pp 83 and 482 fl 
“ See Gruiiwedel, Ruddh Kulisiaiien, pp 129-130 and pla,te Foucher, “L’Art 
Greco Bouddlmpie,” p 145, J R A S 18H(i, 333 and plate i 

" See WaLlisberger’fe ‘ Stil kntiache Studien zur Kun&t Chmesiach Turkestan’s” 
m Osiaaiah^che ZUfi 1914 and 1916 
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made with Bome conddence The mfluence of Gandhara is plain 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting The oldest works may 
be described as simply Gandharan but this early style is followed 
bj^ another which shows a development both m technique and 
in mythology It doubtless represents Indian Buddhist art as 
modified by local painters and sculptors Thus in the Turfan 
itrescoes the drapery and composition are Indian but the faces 
iare eastern asiatic Sometimes however they represent a race 
With red hair and blue eyes 

On the whole the paintmgs testify to the invasion of Far 
Eastern art by the ideas and designs of Indian Buddlusm rather 
than to an equal combination of Indian and Chinese mfluence 
but m some forms of decoration, particularly that employed in 
the Khan’s palace at Idiqutshahrii, Chinese style is predommant 
It may be too that the early pre-buddhist styles of pamting in 
China and Central Asia were similar In tlie seventh eentury 
a Khotan artist called Wei-ch'ih Po-chih-na migrated to Chma, 
where both he and his son Wei-ch'ih I-seng acquired considerable 
fame 

Persian influence also is manifest in many pamtings A 
striking uistance may be seen in two plates published by Stein* 
apparently representing the same Boddhisattva In one he is 
of the familiar Indian type the other seems at first sight 
a mmiaturc of some Persian prmce, black-bearded and high- 
booted, but the figure has four arms As might be expected, it 
18 the Mamchiean paintings which are least Indian in character 
They represent a “lost late antique scliooP ” which often recalls 
Byzantine art and was perhaps the parent of mediseval Persian 
miniature painting 

The pamtings of Central Asia resemble its manuscripts It 
IS impossible to look through any collection of them without 
feehng that currents of art and civilization flowing from neigh- 
bouring and even from distant lands have met and mingled in 
this basin As the reader turns over the albums of Stein, 
Grunwedel or Le Coq he is haunted by strange reminiscences 
and resemblances, and wonders if they are merely comeidences 
or whether the pedigrees of these pictured gods and men really 

^ See Grunwodel, Buddh KultHali&n, pp 332 S 

^ Ancie.nt Khotan, vol il plates lx and Ixi 

® Le Coq Ml J B, A S 1909, pp 299 S Ebb the whole article 

13—2 
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stretch acroea time and space to far off origms Here are coma 
and seals of Hellemc design, nude athletes that might adorn 
a Greek vase, figures that recall Egypt, Byzantium or the 
Bayeux tapestry, with others that might pass for Christian 
ecclesiastics, Chinese sages, Krishna dancing to the ^umi of 
hia flute, frescoes that might be copied from Ajanta, winged 
youths to be styled cupids or cherubs according to our 
mood^ 

Stein mentions® that he discovered a Buddhist monastery 
m the terminal marshes of the Helmund in the Persian province 
of Seistan, containing paintings of a Hellenistic type which show 
“for the first time %n situ the Iranian link of the cham which 
connects the Graeco Buddhist art of extreme north-west India 
with the Buddhist art of Central Asia and the Far East ” 

Central Asian art is somewhat wanting in spontaneity 
Except when painting portraits (which are many) the artists 
do not seem to go to nature or even their own imagination and 
visions They seem concemed to reproduce some religious scene 
not as they saw it but as it was repiesentod by Indian or other 
artists, 

2 

Only one side of Central Asian history can be wntten with 
any completeness, namely its relations with China Of these 
some account with dates can be given, thanks to the Chinese 
annals which incidentally supply valuable information about 
earlier periods But unfortunately these relations were often 
interrupted and also the political record does not always furnish 
the data winch are of most importance for the history of 
Buddhism Still thcic is no better framework available for 
arranging our data But even wore our information much 
fuller, we should probably find the history of Central Asia 
scrappy and di,sconnccted Its cities were united by no bond of 
common blood or language, nor can any one of them have had 
a continuous development in institutions, letters or art These 
were imported m a mature form and more or less assimilated 
m a precocious Augustan age, only to be overwhelmed in some 
catastrophe which, if not merely destructive, at least brought 
the ideas and baggage of another race 

^ For Gome of tho more Btnkmg drawingB referred to Gee Grunwedel, Buddh. 
KuUitatten, figa 51, 53, 239, 242, 317, 337, 346-349 

* Id Oeog Jow'nalf May 1916, p 302 
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It was under the Emperor Wu-ti (140-87 a c ) of the Han 
dynasty that the Chinese first penetrated into the Tamn basin 
They had heard that the Hsmng-nu, of whose growing power 
they were afraid, had driven the Yueh-chih westwards and they 
therefore despatched an envoy named Chang Ch'ien in the hope 
of inducing the Yueh-chih to co-operate with them agamst the 
common enemy Chang Ch'ien made two adventurous expedi- 
tions, and visited the Yueh-chih in their new homo somewhere 
on the Oxus His mission failed to attain its immediate political 
object but mdirectly had important results, for it revealed to 
China that the nations on the Oxus were in touch with India 
on one hand and with the more mysterious west on the other. 
Henceforth it was her aim to keep open the trade route leading 
westwards from the extremity of the modem Kansu province to 
Kashgar, Khotan and the countries with which those cities 
communicated Fat from wishing to isolate herself or exclude 
foreigners, her chief desire was to keep the road to the west 
open, and although there were times when the flood of Buddhism 
which swept along this road alarmed the more conservative 
classes, yet for many centuries everything that came in the way 
of merchandize, art, literature, and religion was eagerly received 
The chief hindrance to this intercourse was the hostihty of the 
wild tribes who pillaged caravans and blocked the route, and 
throughout the whole stretch of recorded history the Chinese 
used the same method to weaken them and keep the door open, 
namely to create or utilize a quarrel between two tribes The 
Empire alhed itself with one in order to crush the second and 
that being done, proceeded to deal with its former ally 

Dated records beginning with the year 98 b c testify to the 
presence of a Chmese garrison near the modem Tun-huang^. 
But at the beginning of the Christian era the Empire was 
convulsed by internal rebellion and ceased to have influence or 
interest m Central Asia With the restoration of order things 
took another turn The reign of the Emperor Ming-ti is the 
traditional date for the introduction of Buddhism and it also 
witnessed the victorious campaigns of the famous general and 
adventurer Pan Ch'ao He conquered Khotan and Kashgar and 
victoriously repulsed the attacks of the Kushans or Yueh-chih 
who were mterested m these regions and endeavoured to stop 
his progress T'he Chinese annals do not give the name of their 
* Chttvannes, Documenta chtnota dicoaverla par Aurel Stem, 1913 
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king but it must have been Kanishka if he came to the throne 
m 78 I confess however that this silence makes it difficult for 
me to accept 78-123 A n as the penod of Kamshka’s reign, for 
he must have been a monarch of some celebrity and if the 
Chinese had come into victorious contact with him, would not 
their historians have mentioned if* It seems to me more 
probable that he reigned before or after Pan Ch'ao’s career in 
Central Asia which lasted trom A D 73—102 With the end of 
that career Chinese activity ceased for some tune and perhaps 
I the Kushans conrpicrcd Kashgar and Khotan early in the second 
j centurj' Neither the degenerate Han d 5 ’nasty nor the stormy 
Three Kingdoms could grapple with distant political problems 
and dining the fouith, fifth and sixth centuries northern Chma 
was divided among Tartar states, short-lived and mutually 
hostile The EmjHic ceased to be a political power in the Tarim 
basin but intercourse with Central Asia and in particular the 
influx of Buddhism increased, and there was also a return wave 
of Chinese influence westwards Meanwhile two tnbes, the 
Heplithahtes (or White Huns) and the Turks', successively 
became mas'lers of Central Asia and founded states sometimes 
called Empires- -that is to say they overran vast tracts within 
which they took tribute without establishing any defimte 
constitution oi frontiers 

When the T'ang dynasty (G18-907) re-united the Empire, 
the Chinese Government with characteristic tenacity reverted 
to its old policy of keeping the w'Cstern road open and to its old 
methods The Tiiilss were then divided into two branches, the 
northern and western, at w'ar with one another The Chinese 
allied themselves with the latter, defeated the northern Turks 
and occupied Turfaii (G40) Then in a series of campaigns, in 
which they were supported by the Uigurs, they conquered their 
former allies the western Turks and proceeded to orgamze the 
Tarim basin under the name of the Four Garrisons'' This was 
the most glorious period of China’s foreign policy and at no 
other time had she so great a position as a western power The 


1 Tliese of cour5e are not the Oumanlis oi Turks of Constantinople The Osmanlia 
are the latest of the many branches of the Turks, who warred and ruled in Central 
Asia with varying surcesa from the fifth to the eighth oen tunes 

“ That is Kashgar, Khotan, Kuoha and Tohmak for which last Kaiaahahr Was 
subsequently substituted The territory was also called An Hsi, 
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hst of her possessions included Bokhara in the west and starting 
from Semirechmsk and Tashkent in the north extended south- 
wards so as to embrace Afghanistan with the frontier distncts 
of India and Persia^ It is true that the Imperial authority in 
many of these regions was merely nominal when the Chinese 
conquered a tribe which claimed sovereignty over them they 
claimed sovereignty themselves But for the history of civiliza- 
tion, for the migration of art and ideas, even this nominal claim 
IS important, for China was undoubtedly in touch with India, 
Bokhara and Persia 

But no sooner did these great vistas open, than new enemies 
appeared to bar the road The Tibetans descended into the 
Tarim basin and after defeating the Chinese in 670 held the 
Four Garrisons till G92, when the fortunes of war were reversed 
But the field was not left clear for China the power of the 
northern Turks revived, and Mohammedanism, then a new force 
but destined to ultimate triumph m politics and religion ahke, 
appeared in the west The conquests of the Mohammedan 
general Qutayba (705-715) extended to Ferghana and he 
attacked Kashgar In the long reign of Hsuan Tsung China 
waged a double warfare against the Arabs and Tibetans For 
about thirty years (719-751) the struggle was successful Even 
Tabaristan is said to have acknowledged China’s suzeramty 
Her troops crossed the Hindu Kush and reached Gilgit But in 
751 they sustained a crushing defeat near Tashkent The 
disaster was aggravated by the mternal troubles of the Empire 
and it was long before Chinese authority recovered from the 
blow® The Tibetans reaped the advantage Except in Turfan, 
they were the dominant power of the Tarim basm for a century, 
they took tribute from China and when it was refused sacked 
the capital, Chang-an (763) It would appear however that for 
a time Chmese garrisons held out in Central Asia and Chinese 
officials exercised some authority, though they obtained no 
support from the Empire® But although even late in the tenth 
century Khotan sent embassies to the Imperial Court, Chma 


^ See for lists and details Cliavannes, Documents sui la Tou kiue Occidentaux, 
pp 67 ff and 270 ff 

^ The conqueat and organisation of the present Chinese Turkestan dates only 
from the reign of Ch'ien Lung 

■ Thus the pUgnm Wu-K'ung mentions Chinese officials in the Four Garrisons 
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gradually ceased to be a Central Asian power She made a 
treaty with the Tibetans (783) and an alhance with the Uigurs, 
who now came to the front and occupied Turfan, where there 
was a flourishing Uigur kingdom with Manichaism as the state 
rehgion from about 750 to 843 In that year the Kirghiz sacked 
Turfan and it is interesting to note that the Chinese who had 
hitherto tolerated Manichseism as the religion of their allies, 
at once began to issue restrictive edicts agamst it But except 
in Turfan it does not appear that the power of the Uigurs was 
weakened^ In 860-817 they broke up Tibetan rule m the 
Tarim basin and formed a new kingdom of their own which 
apparently included Kashgar, Urumtsi and Kucha but not 
Khotan The prince of Kashgar embraced Islam about 945, 
but the conversion of Khotan and Turfan was later With this 
conversion tlie connection of the Tarim basin with the history 
of Buddhism natmally ceases, for it does not appear that the 
triumphal progress of Lamaism under Khubilai Khan affected 
these regions 

3 

The Tarim basin, though sometimes united under foreign 
rule, had no indigenous national unity Cities, or groups of 
towns, divided by deserts lived their own civic life and enjoyed 
considerable independence under native sovereigns, although 
the Chinese, Turks or Tibetans quartered troops in them and 
appointed residents to supervise the collection of tribute The 
chief of these cities or oases were Kashgar in the west Kucha, 
Karashahr, Turfan (Idiqutshahri, Chotscho) and Hami lying 
successively to the noitli-east Yarkand, Khotan and Miran to 
the south-east^ It may be well to review briefly the special 
history of some of them 

The relics found near Kashgar, the most western of these 
cities, are comparatively few, probably because its position 
exposed it to the destructive influence of Islam at an early date 
Chmese writers reproduce the name as Ch'ia-sha, Chieh-ch'a, 
etc , but also call the region Su-le, Shu-le, or Sha-Ie® It is 

1 See for thia part of their history, Gienard’a article in J A 1900, 1 pp 1-79 
^ Pelhot also attributes importance to a Sogchan Colony to tlie south of Lob 
Nor, which may have had much to do with the transmission of Buddliism and 
Neatonamsm to China See J ^ Jan 1916 , pp 111-123 

• These words have been connected mth the tube called Sacae, Sakas, or Sok 
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mentioned first in the Han annals After the missions of Chang- 
Ch'ien trade with Bactria and Sogdiana grew rapidly and 
Kashgar which was a convenient emporium became a Chinese 
protected state in the first century bo But when the hold of 
China relaxed about the time of the Christian era it was subdued 
by the neighbouring kingdom of Khotan The conquests of 
Pan-Ch'ao lestored Chinese supremacy but early m the second 
century the Yueh-cluh interfered in the politics of Kashgar and 
placed on the throne a prince who was their tool The intro- 
duction of Buddhism is ascribed to this epoch^ If Kamshka 
was then reigning the statement that he conquered Kashgar 
and Khotan is probably correct It is supported by Hsuan 
Chuang’s story of the hostages and by his assertion that 
Kanishka’s rule extended to the cast of the Ts'ung-ling moun- 
tains also by the discovery of Kamshka’s coins m the Khotan 
district Little IS heard of Kashgar until Fa-Hsicn visited it m 
400® He speaks of the quinquennial religious conferences held 
by the king, at one of which he was present, of relics of the 
Buddha and of a monasteiy containing a thousand monks all 
students ot the Hinayana •• About 460 the king sent as a present 
to the Chinese Couit an incombustible robe once worn by the 
Buddha Shortly afterwards Kashgar was incorporated in the 
dominions of the Hephthahtes, and when these succumbed to 
the western Turks about 465, it merely changed masters 

Hsuan Chuang has lett an interesting account of Kashgar 
as he found it on Ins return journey® The inhabitants were 
sincere Buddhists and there were more than a thousand monks 
of the Sarvastivadm school But their knowledge was not m 
proportion to their zeal for they read the scriptures diligently 
without understanding them They used an Indian alphabet 
into which they had introduced alterations 

^ See Kldjiroth, Hi^foriyue, p apparently quoting from Chinese 

sources Sperht, J i4 1897, ii p 187 Franko, -^ur KemUmsi Zeniral Asiens, 

p 83 The passat'c quoted by iSpecht from tlio Latex Ilan Annals dearly states that 
the Yueh chih made a man of Lbtii own chooaini; piince of Kashgar, although, aa 
Franke points out, it makes no rdeience to Kanihlika or the story of the hostagea 
related by Hsuan Chuang 

^ Fa-Hsien’s Chidi ch'a has been interpreted as Skardo, but Chavannes Beema to 
have proved that it is Kashgar 

* About 643 A D He mentions that the mhahitants tattooed their bodies, flat- 
tened their children's heads and had green eyes Also that they spoke a peculiar 
language 
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According to Hsuan Chuang’s religious conspectus of these 
regions, VKaahgar, Osh and Kucha belonged to the Small 
Vehicle, Yarkand and Khotan mamly to the Great The Small 
Vehicle also flouiishod at Balkh and at Bamian’^ In Kapi^a 
the Great Vehicle was predominant but there were also many 
Hindu sects in the Kabul valley too Hmduism and Buddhism 
seem to have been mixed in Persia^ there were several hundred 
SarvS-stivadin monks In Tokhara (roughly equivalent to 
Badakshan) there was .some Buddhism but apparently it did 
not flourish further north in the regions of Tashkent and 
Samarkand In the latter town there were two disused mon- 
asteries but when H.siiaii ('huang’a companions entered them 
they were mobbed by the populace He says that these rioters 
were Are voi, shippers and that the Turks whom ho visited 
somewhere near Aulieata were of the same rehgion This last 
statement is perhajis inaccurate but the T'ang annals expressly 
state that the population at Ka.shgar and Khotan was in part 
Zoroastnan® .i No mention of Ncstoiianism m Kashgar at this 
date has yet been discovered, although in the thirteenth century 
it was a Ncstoiiaii see But .since Nestonanism had penetrated 
even to China m the .sevcntli century, it pi ob ably also existed 
in Samarkand and Kashgar 

The pilgrim Wu-K'iing sjicnt five months in Kashgar about 
786, but there appear to be no later data of interest for the study 
of Buddhism 

The town of Kucha* lies between Kashgar and Turfan, 
somewhat to the west of Karashahr In the second century B c 
it was already a flouiishing city Numerous dated documents 
show that about 630 A d the language of ordinary life was the 
interesting idiom sometimes called Tokharian B, and, since the 
Chinese annals record no alien invasion, we may conclude that 
Kucha existed as an Aryan colony peopled by the speakers of 

^ At Baraian the monkR lK‘Ionp:eJ to the Lokottara\ arlin School 

* Beal, ReLor(h, ii p 278 The pilgnm ih speaking from hearsay and it la not 
clear to what part of I’frsia lie refeis 

■ See Chavannea, Documents aut frs Tou-kiue Occidentaux, pp 121, 126 The 
mhabitanta of K^ing (Samaikand or SogJiana) are aaid to honour both religions 
lb p 135 

• Known to the Chinese by several sliuhtl^ different names such as Ku-chih, 
Kiu tse which arc all attempts to repiesent the same sountl For Kucha see S L^vi’a 
most interesting aiticle "Le ‘Tokhanen B’ langue de Koutcha” in J ..d 1913, n 
pp 311 il 
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f>iia language some centunes before the Christian era. It is 
mentioned in the Han annals and when brought into contact 
with China m the reign of Wu-ti (140-87 b c ) it became a place 
of considerable importance, as it lay at the junction^ of the 
western trade routes leading to Kashgar and Aulieata respec- 
tively Kucha absorbed some Chinese civihzation but its 
doubtful loyalty to the Imperial throne often involved it in 
trouble, ^t is not until the Western Tsin dynasty that we find 
it desenbed as a seat of Buddhism The T.sin annals say that it 
was enclosed by a triple wall and contained a thousand stupas 
and Buddhist templc.s a,s well as a magnificent palace for the 
kmg* This implies that Buddhism had been established for some 
time but no evidence has been found to date its introduction^ 

In 383 Fu-chicn, Emperor of the Tsni dynasty, sent his 
general Lu-Kuang to subdue Kucli a^ The expedition was 
successful and among the captives taken was the celebrated 
Kumarajiva Lu-Kuang w'as so pleased with the magnificent 
and comfortable life of Kucha that he thought of settling there 
but Kumarajiva prophesied that he was destined to higher 
things. So they left to try then fortune m China Lu-Kuang 
rose to be ruler of the state known as Southern Liang and his 
captive and adviser became one of the greatc.st names in Chinese 
Buddhism 

Kumarajiva is a noticeable figure and his career illustrates 
several points of importance First, his lather came from 
India and he himself went as a youth to study m Kipin (Kash- 
mir) and then returned to Kucha Living in this remote comer 
of Central Asia he was recognized as an encyclopaedia of Indian 
learning including a knowledge of the Vedas and ‘Tieretical 
^S,stras ” Secondly after his return to Kucha he was converted 
to Mahayanism Thiidly he event from Kucha to China where 
he had a distinguished career as a translator Thus we see how 


* J A 1013, n p 320 

* See Chavannes in Sbeiii’a Ancient Kholatij p 544 TIio Wc'^bern Tam reigned 
266-317 

" The circumetancps which piovolred the expedition are not very clear It was 
escorted by the king of Turf an and other small potentate'? Tcho were the vaaaals of 
the Tsin and also on bad term'? with Kucha They proltaltly asked Fu chien for 
assistance m subduing their rival which ho was delighted to give Some authorities 
{eg Nanjio Cat p 406) give Karashahr aa tho name of Kumarajiva’s town, but 
this seems to be a nuatake 
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China was brought into intellectual touch with India and how 
the Mahayana was gaming m Central Asia territory previously 
occupied by the Hinayana The monk Dharmagupta who passed 
through Kucha about 584 says that the king favoured Mahayan- 
ism^ That Kucha should have been the home of distmguished 
translators is not strange for a statement® has been preserved 
to the effect that Sanskrit texts were used in the cities lying to 
the west of it, but that m Kucha itself Indian languages were 
not understood and translations were made, although such 
Sanskrit words as were easily intelligible were retamed 

In the time of the Wci, Kucha again got into trouble with 
China and was brought to order by another punitive expedition 
in 448 After this lesson a long series of tribute-bearing missions 
is recorded, sent first to the court, of Wei, and afterwards to the 
Liang, Chou and iSui The notices rc.spectmg the country are to 
a large extent repetitions They praise its climate, fertility and 
mineral wealth the magnificence of the royal palace, the number 
and splendour of the religious establishments Peacocks were 
as common a,s fowls and the Chinese annalists evidently haff a 
general impression of a brilliant, pleasure-loving and not very 
moral city It was specially famous for its music the songs and 
dances of Kucha, performed hy native artists, were long in 
favour at the Imperial Court, and a list of twenty airs has been 
preserved® 

When the T'ang dynasty came to the throne Kucha sent an 
embassy to do homage but again supported Karashahr m 
rebellion and again brought on heiself a punitive expedition 
(648) But the town was peaceful and prosperous when visited 
by Hsuan Chuang about G30 

His description agrees m substance with other notices, but 
he praises the honesty of the people He mentions that the 
king was a native and that a much modified Indian alphabet 
was m use As a churchman, he naturally dwells with pleasure 
on the many monasteries and great images, the qmnquenmal 

^ S Ij(5vi, J A 191^, u p S4S, quoting Hhu Kao Seng Chuan 

’ Quoted bj S Lovi from the Aung Kao Sing Chuan See J A 1913, n p 344 
andSE FEO 1904, p 562 

' As a proof of foreij^n influence in Cliineao culture, it la interesting to note that 
there were seven orchestras foi the imperial banquets, includmg those of Kucha, 
Bokhara and India and a mixed one in which were luusiLians from Samarkand, 
Kashgar, Camboja and Japan 
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assemblies and religious processions There were more than 
100 monasteries with upwards of 5000 brethren who aU followed 
the Sarvastivada and the “gradual teaching,” which probably 
means the Hinayana as opposed to the sudden illumination 
caused by Mahayamst revelation The pilgrim differed from his 
hosts on the matter of diet and would not join them m eating 
meat But he admits that the monks were strict accordmg to 
their lights and that the monasteries were centres of learning, w 

In 658 Kucha was made the seat of government for the 
territory known as the Four Garrisons During the next century 
it sent several missions to the Chinese and about 788 was visited 
by Wu-K'ung, ^who indicates that music and Buddhism were 
still flourishing He mentions an Abbot who spoke with equal 
fluency the language of the eountry, Chinese and Sanskrit 
Nothing is known about Kucha from this dale until the eleventh 
century when we again hear of missions to the Chinese Court. 
The annals mention them under the heading of Uigurs, but 
Buddhism seems not to have been extinct for even in 1096 the 
Envoy presented to the Emperor a jade Buddha According to 
Hsuan Chuang'a account the Buddhism of Karashahr (Yenki) 
was the same as that of Kucha and its monasteries enjoyed the 
same reputation for strictness and learmng 

Turfan is an oasis containing the ruins of several cities and 
possibly different sites were used as tlio capital at different 
periods But the whole area is so small that such differences 
can be of little importance The name Turfan appears to be 
modem The Ming Annals^ state that this city lies in the 
land of ancient Ch'e-shih (or Ku-shih) called Kao Ch'ang in the 
time of the Sui This name was abolished by the T'ang but 
restored by the Sung 

The principal city now generally known as Chotscho seems 
to be identical with Kao CJh'ang^ and Idiqutshahn and is called 
by Mohammedans Apsus or Ephesus, a curious designation 
connected with an ancient sacred site renamed the Cave of the 
Seven Sleepers Extensive literary remains have been foimd m 
the oasis, they include works in Sanskrit, Chinese, and vanous 
Iranian and Turkish idioms but also m two dialects of so-called 

^ Quoted by BretscJmeidcr, MediaeoaJ lietearcheSi ii 199 

* Pelliot, J A 1912, I p 579, auf^Resta that Chotscho or Qoco la the Turkish 
equivalent of Kao Ch'ang in T'ang pronunciation, the nasal being omitted 
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Tokharian Blue-eyed, red-haired and red-bearded people are 
frequently portrayed on the walls of Turfan 

But the early history of this people and of their civilization 
18 chiefly a matter of theory In the Han period^ there was a 
kingdom called Ku-shih or Kiu-shih, with two capitals It was 
destroyed in 60 b c by the Chinese general Cheng-Chi and eight 
small principalities were formed m its place In the fourth and 
fifth centuries A n Turfan had some connection with two 
ephemeral states which arose m Kansu under the names of Hou 
Liang and Pci Liang The former was founded by Lu-Kuang, 
the general who, as related above, took Kucha He fell foul of 
a tribe in his tcriitory called Chu-ch'u, described as belongmg 
to the Hsjung-nu LTndcr their chieftain Meng-hsun, who 
devoted his later years to literature and Buddhism, this tnbe 
took a good deal of territory from the Hou Liang, in Turkestan 
as well as lu Kansu, and called their state Pei Liang It was 
conquered by the Wei dynasty in 439 and two members of the 
late reignmg house determined to try their fortune m Turfan 
and ruled there successively for about twenty years An Chou, 
the second of these princes, died m 480 and his fame survives 
because nine years after his death a temple to Maitreya was 
dedicated in his honour with a long inscription in Chinese 

Another line of Chinese rulers, bearing the family name of 
Ch'iu, established themselves at Kao-ch'ang in 607 and under 
the iSiu dynasty one of them married a Chinese princess Turfan 
paid due homage to the T'ang dynasty on its accession but later 
it was found that tributary missions coming from the west to 
the Chinese court were stopped there and the close relations of 
its king u'lth the u'cstorn Tiiiks inspired alarm Accordingly it 
was destroyed by the imperial forces in 640 This is confirmed 
by the record of Hsu an Chuang In his biography there is a 
description of his reception by the king of Kao-ch'ang on his 
outward journey But in the account of his travels written after 
his return he speaks of the city as no longer existent 

Nevertheless the political and intellectual life of the oasis 
was not annihdated It was conquered by the Uigurs at an 
uncertam date, but they were established there in the eighth 
and mnth centuries and about 750 their Khan adopted Mamchas- 
ism as the state religion The many manuscripts in Sogdian and 
^ Chavannea, Tou kiue Occidentaux, p 101 
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other Persian dialects found at Turfan show that it had an old 
and close connection with the west It is even possible that 
Mam may have preached there himself but it does not appear 
that his teaching became mfluential until about 700 ad, The 
presence of Nestonamsm is also attested Tibetan influence too 
must have affected Turfan in the eighth and ninth centuries for 
many Tibetan documents have been found there although it 
seems to have been outside the political sphere of Tibet About 
843 this Uigur Kingdom was destroyed by the Kirghiz 

Perhaps the massacres of Buddhist priests, clearly mdicated 
by vaults filled with skeletons still weanng fragments of the 
monastic robe, occurred in this period But Buddhism was not 
extmguished and lingered here longer than in other parts of the 
Tarim basin Even in 1420 the people of Turfan were Buddhists 
and the Ming Annals say that at Huo-chou (or Kara-Khojo) 
there were more Buddhist temples than dwelling houses,' 

Let us now turn to Khotan^ This was the ancient as well as 
the modem name of the principal city in the southern part of 
the Tanm basin but was modified in Chinese to Yu-t'ien, m 
Sanskrit to Kustana® The Tibetan equivalent is Li-yul, the land 
of Li, but no explanation of this designation is forthcoming 
Traditions re.specting the origin of Khotan are preserved in 
the travels of Hsuan Chuang and also in the Tibetan scriptures, 
some of which arc expressly said to be translations fiom the 
language of Li These traditions are popular legends but they 
agree in e,ssentials and appear to contain a kernel of important 
truth namely that Khotan was founded by two streams of 
colonization coming from China and from India®, the latter being 
somehow connected with Asoka It is lemarkable that the 
introduction of Buddhism is attiibutcd not to these original 
colonists but to a later missionary who, according to Hsuan 
Chuang, came from Ka,shmir* 

^ For the history of Khotan see Ri'niusit, Vilh iU. KhcUiti, 1B20, and iStein’a 
great work Ancient Khotan, especially chaptci vii For the libetan traditions see 
Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp ft 

^ Ku stand, seems to have been a learned peiV'^raion of the name, to make it 
mean breast of the earth 

® The combination is illustrated bv the Siiio Kharoahthi coma with a legend in 
Chinese on the ob\erEe and in Prakrit on the reverse See IStcin, Ancient Khotan, 
p 204 But the coins are later than 73 a d 

* The Tibetan text gives the dato of conversion as the reign of King Vijayasam- 
bhava, 170 years after the foundation of Khotan 
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This traditional connection with India is confirmed by the 
discovery of numerous documents written m Kharosht;hi 
characters and a Prakrit dialect Their contents indicate that 
this Prakrit was the language of common life and they were 
found in one heap with Chino.so documents dated 269 A D The 
presence of this alphabet and language is not adequately ex- 
plained by the activity of Buddlust missionaries for in Khotan, 
as m other parts of Asia, the concomitants of Buddhism are 
Sanskrit and the Brahmi alphabet 

There was also Iranian influence m Khotan It shows itself 
in art and has left indubitable traces in the language called by 
some Nordanseh, but when the speakers of that language reached 
the oasis nr what pait they placed there, we do not yet know 

As a consequence of Chang Ch'ien's mission mentioned above, 
Khotan sent an Embassy to the Chinese Court in the reign of 
Wu-ti (140—87 B (' ) and the T'aiig Annals state that its lungs 
handed down the insignia of Imperial investiture from that time 
onwards There seems liowcvhr to have been a dynastic revolu- 
tion about 60 A n and it is pos.sible that the Vijaya lin e of 
kings, mentioned in various fl'ibetan works, then began to reign^ 
Khotan became a powerful state but submitted to the conquering 
arms of Pan-Ch'ao and perhaps was subsequently subdued by 
Kanishka As the later Han dynast i' declined it again became 
strong but continued to send emba.s,sios to the Imperial Court 
There is nothing more to mention until the visit of Fa-Hsien in 
400 He describes “the pleasant and prosjieroii.s kingdom” with 
evident gusto There were some tens of thou, sands of monks 
mostly followers of tlm Mahayaiia and in the country, where the 
homes of the people were .scattered ‘Tike stars” about the oases, 
each house had a small stupa before the door He stopped in 
a well ordered convent with 9000 monks and mentions a 
magnificent establishment called The King’s New Monastery 
He also describes a great car fe.stival uliich shows the Indian 
colour of Khotanese religion Perhaps Ea-Hsien and Hsuan 
Chuang unduly cmphasiie ecclesiastical features, but they also 
did not hesitate to say when they thought things unsatisfactory 
and their praise shows that Buddhism was flourishing 

In the fifth and sixth centuries Khotan passed through 
troublous times and was attacked by the Tanguts, Juan-Juan 

* See Sten Konow in J R A S 1914, p 345 
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and White Huns Throughout this stormy period missions were 
sent at intervals to China to heg for help The pilgrim Sung Yun^ 
traversed the oasis m 619 His account of the numerous banners 
bearing Chinese inscriptions hung up m the temple of Han-mo 
proves that though the pohtical influence of China was weak, 
she was still m touch with the Tarim basin 

When the T'ang effectively asserted their suzerainty m 
Central Asia, Khotan was included m the Four Garrisons The 
T'ang Annals while repeating much which is found m oarher 
accounts, add some points of interest, for they say that the 
Khotanese revere the God of Heaven (Haicn shen) and also the 
Law of Buddha^ This undoubtedly means that there were 
Zoroastrians as well as Buddhists, which is not mentioned m 
earlier periods The annals also mention that the king’s house 
was decorated with pictures and that Ins family name was Wei 
Ch'ih This may possibly be a Chinese rendering of Vijaya, the 
Sanskrit name or title w'hich according to Tibetan sources was 
home by all the sovereigns of Khotan 

Hsuan Chuaiig broke his return journey at Khotan in 644 
He mentions the fonthiess of the peojile foi music and says 
that their language differed from that of other countries The 
MahayS,na was the prevalent sect but the pilgrim stopped in a 
monastery of the Sarvastivadms® He describes several sites m 
the neighbourhood, particularly the Gosringa or Cow-hom 
mountam*, supposed to have been visited by the Buddha 
Though he does not mention Zoroastn.ins, he notices that the 
people of P'l-mo near Khotan were not Buddlusts 

About 674 the kmg of Khotan did personal homage at the 
Chinese Court The Emperor constituted liis territory mto a 
government called P'l-sha after the deity P'l-sha-mcn or 
Vai^ravana and made him responsible for its administration 
Another king did homage between 742 and 755 and received an 
imperial princess as his consort Chinese political influence was 
effective until the last decade of the eighth century but after 
790 the conquests of the Tibetans put an end to it and there is 

^ See Stem, Anatni Khotan, pp 170, 456 

“ Chavannes, Tou-kiue, p 125, cf pp 121 and 170 For Hbieo shtn see Giles’s 
ChiTieae Diet No 4477 

“ Beal, Life, p 205 

■ Identified by Stem with Kohman HiU which is BtiU revered by Mohammedans 
as a sacred spat 
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no mention of Khotan in the Chmeae Annals for about 150 years 
Numerous Tibetan manuscripts and inscriptions found at Endere 
testify to these conquests The rule of the Uigurs who replaced 
Tibet as the dominant power m Turfan and the northern Tanm 
basin does not appear to have extended to Khotan 

It IS not till 938 that we hear of renewed diplomatic relations 
with China The Imperial Court received an embassy from 
Khotan and deemed it of sufficient importance to despatch a 
special mission in return Eight other embassies were sent to 
China m the tenth century and at least three of them were 
accompanied by Buddhist priests Their object was probably to 
sohcit help against the attacks of Mohammedans No details 
arc known as to the Mohammedan conquest but it apparently 
took place between 970 and 1009 after a long struggle 

Another cultural eentie of the Tarim basin must have existed 
in the oases near Lob-nor where Miran and a nameless site to 
the north of the lake have been investigated by Stein They 
have yielded numeious Tibetan documents, but also fine remains 
of Gandharaii art and Prakrit documents written iii the Kharo- 
shthi character Probably the use of this language and alphabet 
was not common further cast, for though a Kharoshthi fragment 
was found by Stem in an old Chinese frontier post^ the hbrary 
of Tun-huang yielded no specimens of them That library, how- 
ever, dating apparently from the epoch of the T^ang, contained 
some Sanskrit Buddlust literature and was rich in Sogdian, 
Turkish, and Tibetan manuscripts 

4 

Ample as are the materials for the study of Buddhism in 
Central Asia those hitherto published throw little light on the 
time and manner of its introduction At present much is 
hypothetical for we have few historical data — such as the career 
of Kumarajiva and the inscription on the Temple of Maitreya 
at Turfan — but a great mass of hterary and artistic evidence 
from which various deductions can be drawn 

It IS clear that tlieie was constant intercourse with India and 
the Oxus region The use of Praknt and of various Iranian 
idioms points to actual colomzation from these two quarters and 
^ Deaert Cathay, up 114 
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it IS probable that there were two streams of Buddhism, for the 
Chmese pilgnma agree that Shan-shan (near Lob-nor), Turfan, 
Kucha and Kashgar were Hinayanist, whereas Yarkand and 
Khotan were Mah§,yanist Further, much of the architecture, 
sculpture and painting is simply Gandharan and the older 
specimens can hardly be separated from the Gandharan art of 
India by any considerable interval This art was in part coeval 
with Kamshka, and if his reign began in 78 a d or later the first 
specimens of it cannot be much anterior to the Christian era The 
earhest Chinese notices of the existence of Buddhism in Kashgar 
and Kucha date from 400 (Fa-Hsien), and the third century 
(Annals of the Tsin, 265-317) respectively, but they apeak of it 
as the national rehgion and mumficently endowed, so that it 
may well have been established for some centuries In Turfan 
the first definite record is the dedication of a temple to Maitreya 
in 469 but probably the history of religion there was much the 
same as in Kucha. 

It is only m Khotan that tradition, if not history, gives a 
more detailed narrative This is found in the works of the Chinese 
pilgrims Hauan Chuang and Sung Yun and also in four Tibetan 
works which are apparently translated from the language of 
Khotan^ As the story is substantially the same in all, it merits 
consideration and may bo accepted as the account current in 
the literary circles of Khotan about 500 ad It relates that the 
Indians who were part-founders of that city in the reign of 
Asoka were not Buddhists® and the Tibetan version places the 
conversion with great apparent accuracy 170 years after the 
foundation of the kingdom and 404 after the death of the 
Buddha At that time a monk named Voirocana, who was an 
tneamation of Manju^ri, came to Khotan, according to Hsuan 
Chuang from Kashmir® He is said to have introduced a new 
language as well as Mahayanism, and the king, Vijayasambhava, 
built for him the great monastery of Tsarma outside the capital, 

' which was miraculously supplied with relics We cannot be sure 

* See Watters, Yuan Chuang yii p 296 Beal, Xi/e, p 205 Chavannea, “Voyage 
de Sung Yun B E F E 0 1903, 395, and for the Tibetan sourcea, Rockhill, Life 
of the Buddha, chap Tin One of the four Tibetan works la expressly stated to be 
translated from Khotanese 

* The Tibetan Chronicles of Li-Yul sa-y that they worshipped Vai6ravana and 
^rtmoh&devi. 

’ A monk from Kashmir called Vairocana was also active in Tibet about 750 l,.D. 
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that the Tibetan dates were intended to have the meaning they 
would bear for our chronology, that is about 80 b c , but if they 
had, there is nothing improbable in the story, for other traditions 
assert that Buddhism was preached in Kashmir m the time of 
Asoka On the other hand, there was a dynastic change m 
Khotan about 60 a D and the monarch who then came to the 
throne may have been Vijayasambhava 

According to the Tibetan account no more monasteries were 
bmlt for seven reigns The eighth king built two, one on the 
celebrated Gosirsha or Gosniiga mountain In the eleventh reign 
after Vijayasambhava, more chaityas and viharas were built in 
connection with the inlioduction of the silkworm industry 
Subsequently, but without any clear indication of date, the 
introduction ot the Mahasangluka and Sarvastivadm schools is 
mentioned 

The Tibetan annals also mention several persecutions of 
Buddhism ni Kliot.iii as a result of which the monks fled to 
Tibet and Bruzlia Their cliionology is confused but seems to 
make these troubles coincide with a persecution in Tibet, 
presumably that of Lang-dai-ma If so, the peisecution in 
Khotan must liavc been duo to the eaily attacks of Moham- 
medans which preceded the final conquest m about 1000 a d ^ 

Neither the stalenieiits of the Chinese annalists about Central 
Asia nor its own traditions jirove that Buddhism flouiished there 
before the Christian era But they do not disprove it and even 
if the dream of the Emperor Mmg-Ti and the consequent 
embassy aie dismissed as legends, it is admitted that Buddhism 
penetrated to China bj' land not later tlian the early decades of 
that era It must tlieiefore have been known m Central Asia 
previously and perhaps Khotan was the place where it first 
flourished 

It IS faiily certain that about 160 n c the Yueh-chih moved 
westwards and settled iii the lands of the Oxus after ejectmg 
the Sakas, but like many warhke nomads they may have oscil- 
lated betw'een the east and west, reeoilmg if they struck against 
a powerful adversary m either quarter Le Coq has put forward 
an interesting theory of their origin It is that they were one 
of the tribes known as Seytlnans in Europe and at an unknown 

* It la also poasiblo that Buddhism had a bad time in the fifth and sixth centuriea 
at the hands ol the Tanguba, Juan-Juan and White Hima 
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penod moved eastwards from southern Russia, perhaps leavmg 
traces of their presence in the monuments still existing m the 
distnct of Minussinst He also identifies them with the red- 
haired, blue-eyed people of the Chotscho frescoes and the 
speakers of the Tokharian language But these interestmg 
hypotheses cannot he regarded as proved It is, however, certam 
that the Yueh-chih invaded India^, founded the Kushan Empire 
and were intimately connected (especially in the person of their 
great kmg Kanishka) with Gandharan art and the form of 
Buddhism which finds expression in it Now the Chinese 
pdgrim Fa-Hsien (c 400) found the Hinayana prevalent in 
Shan-shan, Kucha, Kashgar, Osh, Udyana and Gandhora 
' Hsiian Chuang also notes its presence in Balkh, Bamian, and 
Persia Both notice that the Mahayana was predominant in 
Khotan though not to the exclusion of the other school /It 
would appear that in modem language the North-West Frontier 
province of India, Afghanistan, Badakshan (with small adjommg 
stales), the Pamir legions and the Tarim basin all accepted 
Gandharan Buddhism and at one lime formed part of the 
Kushan Empire ' 

It IS probably to this Gandharan Buddhism that the Chinese 
pilgrims refer when tliey speak of the {Sarvastivadm school of 
the Hinayana as prevalent It is known that this school was 
closely connected with the Council of Kamshka Its meta- 
physics were decidedly not Mahayamst but there is no reason 
why it should have objected to the veneration of such Bodhisat- 
tvas as are portrayed in the Gandhara sculptures An interesting 
passage m the life of Hsuan Chuang relates that he had a dispute 
m Kucha with a Mahayamst doctor who maintained that the 
books called Tsa-hsm, Chu-she, and P'l-sha were sufficient for 
salvation, and denounced the Yogasastra as heretical, to the 
great indignation of the pilgnm* whose practieal definition of 
Mahelyamsm seems to have been the acceptance of this work, 

^ The Later Han Annals aa> th.it th^^ IlinduH aif' weaker than the Yueh-chih 
and are not accustomed to fight because they are liuddhists (See T'oung Pao^ 1910, 
p 192 ) This seema to imply that the Yueh chih were not Buddhiats But even 
this was the real view of the compiler of the Annals we do not know from what 
work he took this statement nor to wliat date it rt fers 

* See Beal, Life, p 39, Jidien, p 50 The hooka mentioned are apparently the 
Sftmyukt&bhidharmahridaya (Nanjio, 1287), Ahhidharma Koaha (Nanjio, 1267), 
Ahbidha.rma-VibhH.Hha (Nanjio, 12(54) and Yogaoaryabhumi (Nanjio, 1170) 
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reputed to have been revealed by Maitreya to Asanga Such a 
definition and division might leave in the Hmaya,na much that 
we should not expect to find there 

The Mahayanist Buddhism of Khotan was a separate stream 
and Hsuan Chuang says that it came from Kashmir Though 
Kashmir is not known as a centre of Mahayanism, yet it would 
be a natural route for men and ideas passing from any part of 
India to Khotan 

5 

The Taniii basin and the lands of the Oxus^ were a region 
where different religions and cultures mingled and there is no 
difficulty in supposing that Buddhism might have amalgamated 
there with Zoroastrianism or Christiamty The question la 
whether there is any evidence for such amalgamation It is 
above all in its relations witli China that Central Asia appears 
as an exchange of religions It passed on to China the art and 
thought of India, perhaps adding something of its own on the 
way and then received them back from China with further 
additions^ It certainly received a great deal from Persia the 
number of manuscripts in different Iranian languages puts this 
beyond doubt Equally undoubted is its debt to India, but it 
would be of even greater interest to determme whether Indian 
Buddhism owes a debt to Central Asia and to define that debt 
For Tibet the relation was mutual The Tibetans occupied the 
Tarim basin during a century and according to their traditions 
monks went fioni Khotan to instruct Tibet 
• The Buddhist literature discovered in Centra] Asia represents, 
like its architecture, several peiiods We have first of aU the 
fragments of file Sanskrit Agamas, found at Turf an, Tun-huang, 
and in the Khotan district fragments of the diamas and poems 
of A^vaghosha from Turf an the Pratimoksha of the Sarvasti- 
vadins from Kucha and numerous versions of the anthology 
called Dharmapada or Udana The most interestmg of these is 
the Prakrit version found in the neighbourhood of Khotan, but 
fragments in Tokhanan and Sanskrit have also been discovered 

^ The miportance of the Ttinm bfisin is due to the excellent preservation of its 
records and ita tloae connecLion with China The Oxus regions suffered more from 
Mohammedan leonoclasm, but they may have been at least equally important for 
the history of Buddhism 

* E g see the Maitreya inscnpbion of Turfein 
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All this hterature probably represents the canon as it existed in 
the epoch of Kamshka and of the Gandharan sculptures, or at 
least the older stratum in that canon 

The newer stratum is composed of Mahayanist sutras of 
which there is a great abundance, though no complete hst has 
been published^ The popularity of the Prajua-paramit^, the 
Lotus and the Suvama-prabhasa is attested The last was 
translated into both Uigur (from the Chinese) and into “Iranien 
Onental ” To a still later epoch* belong the Dharanis or magical 
formulae which have been discovered in considerable quantities 
Sylvain L^vi has shown that some Mahayanist sutras were 
either written or re-edited in Central Asia® Not only do they 
contain lists of Central Asian place-names but these receive an 
importance which can be explained only by the local patriotism 
of the writer or the public which he addressed Thus the Surya- 
garbha sutra praises the mountain of Gosnnga near Khotan 
much as the Puranas celebrate in special chapters called 
Mahatmyas the merits of some holy place Even more remark- 
able is a hst in the Chandragarbha sutra The Buddha in one of 
the great transformation scenes common in these works sends 
forth rays of light which produce innumerable manifestations of 
Buddhas India (together with what is called the western region) 
has a total of 8 Id manifestations, whereas Central Asia and China 
have 971 Of these the whole Chinese Empire has 255, the 
kingdoms of Khotan and Kucha have 180 and 99 respectively, 
but only 60 arc given to Benares and 30 to Magadha Clearly 
Central Asia was a very important place for the author of this 
list* 

One of the Turkish sutras discovered at Turfan contams a 
discourse of the Buddha to the merchants Trapusha and Bhallika 
who are described as Turks and Tndra is called Kormusta, that 
IS Hormuzd In another Brahma is called A^rua, identified aa 
the Iranian deity Zervan® In these instances no mnovation of 
doctrine is implied but when the world of spirits and men 

^ Or at Iciiht iH not accessilile to mo hero in Hongkong, 1914 

^ 1 do not incan bo say that all Dharanis are late 

“ It 11 even probable that apocryphal Subraa \%cro composed in Central Asia 
See IVlIiot in Mf'hinffe'i d' hidiantsme^ Sylvain Le\i, p 3J!) 

^ The liat of nianifeatations in Jamhudvipa enumerates 56 kingdoms All cannob 
bo identified with certamty, but apparently leas than half are withm India proper 

® See Bill Budd xii pp 44, 46, xiv p 45 
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becomes Central Asian instead of Indian, it is only natural that 
the doctrine too should take on some local colour^ 

Thus the dated inscription of the temple erected m Turfan 
A D 469 is a mixture of Chinese ideas, both Confucian and 
Taoist, with Indian It is in honour of Maitreya, a Bodhisattva 
known to the Hinayana, but here regarded not merely as the 
future Buddha but as an active and benevolent deity who 
manifests himself in many forms*, a view which also finds 
expression in the tradition that the works of Asanga were 
revelations made by him Akasagarbha and the Dharmakaya 
arc mentioned But the inscription also speaks of heaven (t'len) 
as apjiointing princes, and of the universal law (tao) and it 
contains seveial leferenocs to Chinese literature 

Even more remarkable ih the admixture of Buddhism m 
IManiclurihm The discoveries made in Central Asia make 
intelligible the Chinese edict of 739 which accuses the Mani- 
cha'ans of falsely taking the name of Buddhism and deceiving 
the people® This is not surpfising for Main seems to have taught 
that Zoioaster, Buddha and Christ had preceded him as 
apostles, and in Buddhist countiics his followers naturally 
adopted words and symbols familiar to the people ‘Thus 
Mamchavaii deities are represented like Bodlusattvas sitting 
cross-legged on a lotus, Mam receives the epithet Ju-lai or 
Tathagata as in Amida's Paradise, there arc holy trees bearmg 
flowers which enclose beings styled Buddha the construction 
and phrascolngv of Manichiean books resemble those of a 
Buddhist Sutia^ In some ways the association of Taoism and 
Maiiichansm was even closer, for the Hu-hua-ching identifies 
Buddha with Lao-tzu and Mam, and two Mamchaean books have 
passed into the Taoist Canon® 

^ The Turlvisli Hutris rcprfitoJh Ip the BiulclUa Cod (t'angn) or God of Goda 
Tlip oxpu ssKJii d(.'MiU(U\d IS nppliod to lain in fcjtUiaknt, but tho Turkish phrases 
aic more dinidcd iiiul fioqmiit The tSaiifakrit phrase may even bo due to Iranian 
lulluonce 

® An Chou, the rniice to whose memory the temple was dedicated, seems to 
bo rPipirded as a m.Lnifc staLion of Maitrcja 

^ J A 101 k T p 154 The smoH of throe articles by Chavannea and Pelhot 
entitled ‘ Un triiiti Manuhttn utruiivL cn Chiue” (J A 1911, 1913) is a most 
\aliiable eoiitiibiition to our knuwledjre of ManitJiauani in Central Asia and Chma 
* (/ face J A 1911, pp 509 and 589 See also Le Co(j, Sitzb preusa Akad der 

lliaa 48, 1900, 1202-1218 

^ J A 1913, I pp IIG Eind 132 
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Neatonan Chriatiaiuty also existed in the Tanm basin and 
became prominent in the seventh century This agrees with the 
record of its introduction into China by A-lo-pen m 635 A D , 
almost simultaneously with Zoroaatnamsm Fragments of the 
New Testament have been found at Turfan belongmg mostly 
to the nmth century but one to the fifth The most mterestmg 
document for the history of Nestonamsm is still the monument 
discovered at Si-ngan-fu and commonly called the Neatonan 
stone^. It bears a long mscnption partly m Chinese and partly 
in Synac composed by a foreign pnest called Adam or in Chinese 
King-Tamg giving a long account of the doctnnes and history 
of Nestonamsm Not only does this mscnption contain many 
Buddhist phrases (such as Seng and Ssu for Christian priests 
and monastenes) but it dclibeiately omits all mention of the 
crucifixion and merely says in speaking of the creation that God 
arranged the cardinal points in the shape of a cross This can 
hardly be explained as due to incomplete statement for it reviews 
m some detail the life of Christ and its results The motive of 
omission must be the feeling that redemption by lus death was 
not an acceptable doctrine* It is interesting to find that King- 
Tsing consorted with Buddhist priests and even set about 
translating a sutia from the Hu language Takakusu quotes a 
passage from one of the catalogues of the Japanese Tripitaka' 
which states that he was a Persian and collaborated with a monk 
of Kapisa called Prajfia 

We have thus clear evidence not only of the co-existence of 
Buddhism and Christianity but of friendly relations between 
Buddhist and Christian priests The Emperor’s objection to such 
commixture of religions was unusual and probably due to zeal 
for pure Buddhism It is possible that in western China and 
Central Asia Buddhism, Taoism, Mamcha'isni, Nestonamsm and 
Zoroastnamsm all borrowed from one another just as the first 
two do in Chma to-day and Buddhism may have become 
modified by this contact But proof of it is necessary *In most 
places Buddhism was in strength and numbers the most im- 


* See especially Havret, “La stHf chretienne de Si ngan-fu” in Sxno- 

loguts, pp 7, 12 and 20 

* See Havret, i c iii p 54, for aome inbereaimg remarks respecting the unwillmg- 
ness of the Nastonans and also of the Jesuits to give publicity to tbn crucifixion. 

■ See Takakusu, I-tsing, pp 1S9, 223, and T'oung Pao^ 1896, p 689 
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portant of all these religions and older than all except Zoroas- 
tnamsm - Its contact with Manichseism may possibly date from 
the hfe of Mam, hut apparently the earliest Christian manuscripts 
found in Central Asia are to be assigned to the fifth century. 

On the other hand the Chinese Tnpitaka contains many 
translations which bear an earlier date than this and are 
aacnbod to translators connected with the Yueh-chih I see no 
reason to doubt the statements that the Happy Land sutra and 
Prajfik-paramita (Nanjio, 25, 5) were translated before 200 a.d. 
and portions of the Avatamsaka and Lotus (Nanjio, 100, 103, 
138) before 300 a n But if so, the principal doctrines of 
Mahayamst Buddhism must have been known in Khotan^ and 
the lands of Oxus bcfoie wc have definite evidence for the 
presence of Chiistianity there 

Zoroastrianism may howevci have contributed to the de- 
velopment and transformation of Buddhism for the two were 
certainly m contact Thus the coins of Kamshka bear figures of 
Persian deities* more frequently than images of the Buddha 
we know from Chinese sources that the two religions co-existed 
at Khotan and Kashgar and possibly there are hostile references 
to Buddhism (Buiti and Gaotema the heretic) in the Persian 
senptures* 

It IS true that wc should be cautious m fancying that we 
detect a foreign origin for the Mahay ana Different as it may 
be from the Buddlosm of the Pah Canon, it is an Indian not an 
exotic growth Deification, panthei.sm, the creation of radiant 
or terrible deities, extreme forms of ideahsm or mhihsm in 
metaphysics arc tendencies manifested m Hinduism as clearly 
as in Buddhism Even the doctiine of the Buddha’s three 
bodies, which .sounds like an mutation of the Christian Trinity, 
has roots in the centuries before the Christian era But late 
Buddhism indubitably borrowed many personages from the 
Hindu pantheon, and when we find Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
such as Amitabha, Avaloluta, Manjusii and Kshitigarbha with- 
out clear antecedents in India we may suspect that they are 
borrowed from some other mythology, and if similar figures 
were known to Zoroastriani.sm, that may be their source 

' Torldn and Kucha are spoken of aa being mainly Hinayaniat 

* See Stem, Zoroastnan'deiUes on Indo Scythian coins, 1887- 

® See S B E IV (Vendidad) pp 145, 209, xxiii p 184, v p m 
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The most important of them is Amitflbha He is strangely 
obscure in the earlier art and hterature of Indian Euddhism 
Some of the nameless Buddha figures in the Gandharan sculp- 
tures may represent him, but this is not proved and the works 
of Grunwedel and Foucher suggest that compared with Avalokita 
and TarS, his images are late and not numerous In the earher 
part of the Lotus ^ he is only just mentioned as if he were of no 
special importance He is also mentioned towards the end of 
the Awakening of Faith ascribed to Asvaghosha, but the author- 
ship of the work cannot be regarded as certain and, if it were, 
the passage stands apart fiora the main argument and might 
well be an addition Again in the Mahayana-sutralankara® of 
Asanga, his paradise is just mentioned 

Against these meagre and cursory notices in Indian literature 
may be set the fact that two translations of the principal 
Amidist scripture into Chinese were made m the second century 
A D and four in the third, all by natives of Central Asia The 
inference that the worship of Amitabha flourished m Central 
Asia some time before the earliest of tlicse translations is 
irresistible 

According to Taranatha, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism®, 
this worship goes back to iSaraha or Rahulabhadra He was 
reputed to have been the teacher of Nagarjuna and a great 
magician He sav Amitabha in the land of Dhmgkota and died 
with his face turned towards Sukhavati I have found no 
explanation of the name Dhmgkota but the name Saraha does 
not sound Indian He is said to have been a sudra and he is 
represented in Tibetan pictures with a beard and topknot and 
holdmg an arrow^ in his hand In all this there is httle that 
can be called history but still it appears that the first person 
whom tradition connects with the worship of Amitabha was 
of low caste, bore a foreign name, saw the deity in an unknown 
country, and like many tantric teachers was represented as 
totally unhke a Buddhist monk It cannot be proved that he 
came from the lands of the Oxus or Turkestan, but such an 

^ Chap vii The notices in Cha.p'9 xxii and xxiv are rather more detailed but 
also later 

2 XII p 23 

® TransI Schiefner, pp 93, 105 and 303, and Pander’s Pantheon, No 11 But 
Taranatha also says that he iias Arj^adeva’s pupil 
* Sara ui SanBknt 
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origin would explain much in the tradition On the other hand, 
there would be no difficulty in accounting for Zoroastrian 
influence at Peshawar or Takkasila within the frontiers of India 
Somewhat later Vasubandhu is stated to have preached faith 
in Amitabha but it does not appear that this doctrine ever had 
in India a tithe of the importance which it obtained m the Far 
East 

The essential features of Amidist doctrme are that there is 
a paradise of light belonging to a benevolent deity and that 
the good^ who invoke his name will be led thither Both 
fcalurcs arc found iii Zoroastiian writings The highest heaven 
(following aftci the ji.iradises of good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds) is called Boundless Light or Endless Light'* Both 
this region and its master, Ahuiamazda, are habitually spoken 
of 111 terms iinjilving radi.inee and glory Also it is a land of 
song, lust as Anulablin’s paradise re-cchoes with music and 
pleasant sounds® Praycis can ivin this paradise and Ahura 
Mazda and the Aiehangels mil come and show the way thither 
to the pious^ Furthei whoever recites the Ahuna-vairya 
formula, Ahura Mazda will bring his soul to “the lights of 
heaven®,'’ and although, so far as I know, it is not expressly 
stated that the icpctition of Ahura Mazda’s name leads to 
paradi.se, yet the general efficaey of his names as invocations is 
ele.arly aflirmcd® 

Thms all the chief features of Amitabha’s paradise are 
Persian only his method of lu.stituting it by making a vow is 
Buddliist It i.H tiue that Indian imagination had conceived 
numerou.s paradise.s, a,nd that the early Buddhist legend tells of 
the Tushita heaven But Sukbavati is not like the.se abodes of 
bliss It appears suddenly in the history of Buddhism as some- 
thing exotic giaftcd adroitly on the parent trunk but sometimes 
overgromng it’ 

^ The dactimp i>f sdhdUon bj fiVitii alone perniH to be later The longer and 
appAreiitU ohkr \(?isiun of the Sukh»\ati Vyuha inninta on good works as a con- 
dition of en(i\ into r,iruhsp 

^ S H E w p if) xxxiii pp ,117 and 344 

® It may >dpn be notieed that Anwretat, the Archangel of immortality, presides 
ovir \cgLtation ami lint Amida’s paradise is full of flowers 

* SHE xxjn pp JJj-7 ^ E BE ixxi p 261 

^ S B E XXIII pp 21-31 (the Ormasd Yaaht) 

Is it posHiblo that there la any connection between Sukhavati and the land of 
Saukavastan, governed by au inimurtal ruler and located by the Bundehish between 
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Avalokita is also connected with. Amitabha’s paradise His 
figure, though its ongin is not clear, assumes distinct and con- 
spicuous proportions in India at a fairly early date There 
appears to be no reason for associating him specially with 
Central Asia On the other hand later works describe him as 
the spiritual son or reflex of Amitabha This certainly recalls 
the Iraman idea of the Fravashi defined as "a spiritual bemg 
conceived as a part of a man’s personality but existing before 
he is bom and in independence of him it can also belong to 
divme beings^ ” Although India offers in abundance both divine 
mcamations and explanations thereof yet none of these describe 
the relationship between a Dhyani Buddha and his Boddhisattva 
so well as the Zoroastrian doctrine of the Fravashi 

S L6vi has suggested that the Bodlusattva Manju^ri is of 
Tokhanan origin^ His worship at Wu-tai-shan in Shan-si is 
ancient and later Indian tradition connected him with China. 
Local traditions also connect him with Nepal, Tibet, and Khotan, 
and he is sometimes represented as the first teacher of cmli- 
zatioii or religion But although his Central Asian origin is 
einmently probable, I do not at present see any clear proof of it 
The case of the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha® is similar He 
appears to have been known but not prominent in India in the 
fourth century ad by the seventh century if not earlier his 
cult was flourishing in China and subsequently ho became in 
the Far East a popular deity second only to Kuaii-yin This 
popularity was connected with hi.s gradual transformation into 
a god of the dead It is also certam that he was known m Central 
Asia* but whether he first became important there or m China 
IS hard to decide The devotion oi the Clunese to their dead 
suggests that it was among them that ho acquired his great 
position, but his role as a guide to the next world has a parallel 
in the similar benevolent: activity of the Zoroastrian angel Srosh 

Turkietan and Climiatan? I imagiiip there is no etymoIo^'iLa.1 lelationahip, but if 
Saukavaatan waa well known as a land tif the hlesaed it may ha\e influenced the 
choice of a significant Sanskrit word with a sinular aound 
^ E S E sub voce 

J A 1912, I p 622 Unfortunately only a britf notice of hia communication 
IS given with no details See also S Levi, Le Ni'pdl, pp 330 IT 

■ Ti-tsang in Cliineae, Jizu in Japanese Sec for his history Viaaer’s el.iborate 
articles m Osiasiaiische Zt'tft 1913—1915 

* He was accepted by the Manichscana as one of the Envoys of Light J A 
lail, n P S49 
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One of Central Asia’s clearest titles to importance in the 
history of the East is that it was the earliest and on the whole 
the principal source of Chinese Buddhism, to which I now turn 
Somewhat later, teachers also came to China by sea and still 
later, under the Yuan dynasty, Lamaism was introduced direct 
from Tibet But from at least the beginning of our era onwards, 
monks went eastwards from Central Asia to preach and translate 
the scriptures and it was across Central Asia that Chinese 
pdgnms went to India in seaich of the truth 



CHAPTEE XLII 


CHINA 
Prefatory note. 

Fob the transcription of Chinese words I use the modem Peking 
pronunciation aa represented in Giles’s Dictionary It may be justly 
objected that of all dialects Pekingese is perhaps the furthest removed 
from ancient Chinese and therefore un&uitcd for historical studies 
and also that Wade’s system of transcription employed by Giles is 
open to serious criticisin But, on the other hand, I am not competent 
to write according to the pronunciation of Nanking or Canton all 
the names winch appear m these chapters and, if I were, it would 
not be a convenience to my ri'adcrs Almost all English works of 
reference about China use the forms registered in Giles’s Dictionary 
or near approximations to them, and any variation would produce 
difficulty and confusion French and German methods of transcribing 
Chinese differ widely from Wade’s and unfortunately there seems to 
be no prospect of sinologues agreeing on any international system 

INTROD0CTOEY 

The study of Chinese Buddhism is interesting but difficult 
Here more than in other Asiatic countries we feel that the words 
and phrases natural to a European language fail to render justly 
the elementary iorms of thought, the simplest relationships. 
But Europeans are prone to exaggerate tlie mysterious, topsy- 
turvy character of the Chine, se mind Such epithets are based 
on the assumption that human thought and conduct normally 
conform to reason and logic, and that when such conformity is 
wanting the result must be strange and hardly human, or at 
least such as no respectable European could expect or approve 
But the assumption is wrong In no country with which I am 

^ For Chm^flo Buddhism yec especially Johnston, Chinue BuddhtsiUj 1913 (cited 
as Johnston) Much information about the popular Bide of Buddhiam and Taoism 
may be found in RtthercTuis sur Ics superstitions en Chine par le P6re Kenn Dor^i 
10 vola 1911-1910, Shanghai (cited as Dort) 
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acquainted are logic and co-ordination of ideas more wanting 
than in the British Isles This is not altogether a fault, for human 
systems are imperfect and the rigorous apphcation of any one 
imperfect system must end in disaster But the student of 
Asiatic psychology must begin his task by recognising that in 
the West and East alike, the thoughts of nations, though not 
always of individuals, are a confused mosaic where the pattern 
has heen lost and a thousand fancies esteemed at one time or 
another as pleasmg, useful or respectable are crowded into the 
available space This is especially true m the matter of rehgion 
An observer fresh to the subject might find it hard to formulate 
the relations to one another and to the Crown of the various 
forms of Christiamty prevalent in our Empire or to understand 
how the English Church can be one body, when some sections 
of it are hardly distinguishable from Roman Catholicism and 
others from non-conformist sects In the same way Chmese 
rehgion offers startling combinations of incongruous rites and 
doctnnes the attitude of the laity and of the government to 
the different churches is not to be defined m ordinary European 
terms and yet if one examines the practice of Europe, it will 
often throw light on the oddities of China 

The difficulty of finding a satisfactory equivalent in Chinese 
for the word God is well known and has caused much discussion 
among missionaries Confucius mherited and handed on a 
worship of Heaven winch inspired some noble sa 3 angs and may 
be admitted to be monotheism But it was a singularly im- 
personal monotheism and had httlo to do with popular rehgion, 
bemg regarded as the preiogative and special cult of the Em- 
peror The people selected their deities from a numerous 
pantheon of spirits, falling into many classes among which two 
stand out clearly, namely, nature spirits and spirits of ancestors 
AU these deities, as we must call them for want of a better word, 
present odd features, which have had some influence on Chmese 
Buddhism The boundary between the human and the spirit 
worlds is slight Deification and euhemensm are equally 
natural to the Chinese Not only are worthies of every sort 
made mto gods^, but foreign deities are explained on the same 

^ A ciinous instance of dei^catiou la mentioned in Musion, 1914, p 01 It 
appeaxa that several deceased Jesuits have been deified For a recent instance of 
deification m 1913 see I)or6, S p 753 
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principle. Thus Yen-lo (Yama), the king of the dead, is said to 
have been a Chinese ofScial of the sixth century a d But there 
IB httle mythology The deities are hke the figures on porcelam 
vases aU know their appearance and some their names, but 
hardly anyone can give a coherent account of them. A poly- 
dBBmonism ^f this kmd is even more fluid than Hindmsm you 
may mvent any god you lik e and neglect gods that don’t concern 
you The habit of mind which produces sects in India, namely 
the desire to exalt one’s own deity above others and make him the 
AU-God, does not exist No Chinese god inspires such feehngs 

The deities of medieval and modem China, including the 
spirits recognized by Chinese Buddhism, are curiously mixed 
and vague personalities^. Nature worship is not absent, but it 
is nature as seen by the fancy of the alchemist and astrologer 
The powers that control nature are also identified with ancient 
heroes, but they are mostly heroes of the type of St George and 
the Dragon of whom history has httle to say, and Chinese respect 
for the pubhc service and oflicial rank takes the queer form of 
regarding these spirits as celestial functionaries Thus the gods 
have a Mimstry of Thunder which supervises the weather and 
a Board of Medicine which looks after sickness and health. 

The characteristic expression of Chinese popular religion is 
not exactly myth or legend but religious romance. A writer 
starts from some slender basis of fact and composes an edifying 
novel. Thus the well-known story called Hsi-Yu-Chi^ purports 
to be an account of Hsuan Chuang’s journey to India but, ex- 
cept that it represents the hero as going there and retummg 
with copies of the scriptures, it is romance pure and simple, a 


^ The spintB called Sau Kuan or San Yuan — 7C are a good instance 

of Chinese deities The \^ord8 mean Three Agents or Princiiiles who strictly speaking 
have no names (a) Originally they appear to icpresent Heaven, Earth and Water 
(£>) Then they stand for three periods of the year and the astrological influences 
which rule each (c) As Agents, and more or less analogous to human personaUtiea, 
Heaven gives happiness. Earth pardons sins and Water di livers from misfortune 
(d) They are identified with the ancient Emperors Yao, iSliun, Yu (e) They are 
also identified with throe Censors under the Emperor Li Wang, B o B7S— B41 


■HsaiB- Hsuan Chuang’a own account of hia travels bears the slightly 


different title of Hai-Yu-Chi 


The work noticed here Is attributed 


to Chiu Ch'ang Ch'un, a Taoist priest ot the thirteenth century It la said to be the 
Buddhist book most widely read in Korea where it is printed m the popular script 
An abridged English translation has been published by T Richard under the title 


of A M%ae\on to Heaven 


E m 


10 
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fantastic Pilgnm’s Progress, the scene of which is sometimes on 
earth and sometimes in the heavens The traveller is accom- 
panied by allegorical creatures such as a magic monkey, a pig, 
and a dragon horse, who have each their own significance and 
may be seen represented in Buddhist and Taoist temples even 
to-day. So too another writer, startmg from the tyf^dition that 
Avalokita (or Kiian-Yin) was once a benevolent human being, 
set himself to write the life of Kuan-Yin, represented as a 
pnncess endued with every virtue who cheerfully bears cruel 
persecution for her devotion to Buddhism It would be a 
mistake to seek in this story any facts throwing hght on the 
history of Avalokita and his worship It is a rehgious novel, 
important only because it still finds numerous readers. 

It 18 comnionly said tliat the Chinese belong to three rehgions, 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, and the saying is not 
altogether inaccurate Popular language speaks of the three 
creeds and an oidinary person in the course ol his life may take 
part in ntes which imply a belief in them alP. Indeed the fusion 
is so complete tliat one may justly talk ol Chinese religion, mean- 
ing the jumble of ceieinonies and behefs accepted by the average 
man Yet at the same time it is possible to be an enthusiast 
for any one of the three without becoming unconventional 

Of the three religions, Confucianism has a disputable claim 
to the title If the literary classes of China find it sufficient, they 
do BO only by rejecting the emotional and speculative sides of 
religion The Empeior Wan-li^ made a just epigram when he 
said that Coiifuciainsin and Buddhism are like the wings of a 
bird Each requires the co-opcration of the other Confucius 
was an ethical and political philosopher, not a piophet, hiero- 
phant or church founder As a morahst he stands in the first 
rank, and I doubt if cither the Gospels or the Pitakas contain 
maxims lor the life of a good citizen equal to his sayings But 
he Ignored that unworldly morality which, among Buddhists 
and Christians, is so much admired and so httle practised In 
rehgion he claimed no originahty, he brought no revelation, but 


* I am wilting imn\cdiat4?ly aft<^r the abolition of tht Imperial Government 
(1912), and wliat I Bay iiAtiirally lefers to a slate of tilings which is passing away. 
But it IS too soon to say bow tho iipw rtgimo will affect religion There is an old 
Haying that China la supportod by the three religions as a tripod by three legs, 




Btnclly speaking the title of bis reign 1573-1620 
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he accepted the current ideas of his age and tune, though 
perhaps he ehminated many popular superstitions He com- 
mended the worship of Heaven, which, if vague, still connected 
the deity with the moral law, and he enjomed sacrifice to 
ancestors and spirits. But all this apparently without any 
theory Hn> defimtion of wisdom is well known “to devote 
oneself to human duties and keep aloof from spirits while stiU 
respecting them ’’ This is not the utterance of a sceptical states- 
man, equivalent to "remember the political importance of 
rehgion but keep clear of it, so far as you can ” The best 
commentary is the statement in the Analects that he seldom 
spoke about the will of Heaven, yet such of his utterances about 
it as have been preserved are full of awe and submission^ 
A certain delicacy made him unwilling to define or discuss the 
things for which he felt the highest reverence, and a similar 
detached but respectful attitude is still a living constituent 
of Chmese society The scholar and gentleman will not engage 
in theological or metaphysical disputes, but he respectfully takes 
part inceremonies performed in honour of such venerated names 
as Heaven, Earth and Confucius himself. Less willingly, but 
still without remonstrance, he attends Buddhist or Taoist 
celebrations 

If it IS hard to define the religious element in Confucianism, 
it IS still harder to define Taoism, but for another reason, 
namely, that the word has more than one meaning In one 
sense it is the old popular rehgion of China, of which Confucius 
selected the scholarly and gentlemanly features Taoism, on 
the contrary, rejected no godlmgs and no legends however 
grotesque it gave its approval to the most extravagant and 
material superstitions, especially to the behef that physical 
immortahty could be insured by drinking an elixir, which proved 
fatal to many illustrious dupes As an organized body it owes 
its origin to Chang -Ling (c 130 a d ) and his grandson Chang- 
Lu^ The sect received its baptism of blood but made terms with 
the Chinese Government, one condition being that a member 
of the house of Chang should be recogmzed as its hereditary 

^ Compare Anal ix 1 and xiv 38 2 See also Doctrins of the Mean, chap ivi, 
for more positive views about spirits 

^ Oroot, ** Origins of the Taoist Church” m 

Trans Third Congress Hvat Helig 1908 


16—2 
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Ffttsiiarch or Pope^ Rivalry with Buddhism also contributed 
to give Taoism something of that consistency in doctrme and 
diBciphne which we associate with the word rehgion, for in 
their desire to show that they were as good as their opponents 
the Taoists copied them in numerous and important particulars, 
for instance triads of deities, sacred books and n^nastic in- 
stitutions ' 

The power of inventive imitation is characteristic of TaoiSm* 
In moat countries great gods are children of the popular mind 
After long gestation and infancy they emerge as deities bound 
to liumanitj^ by a thousand ties of blood and place But the 
Tooists, whenever they thought a new deity needful or orna- 
mental, simply invented him, often with the sanction of an 
Imperial Edict Thus Yu-Ti®, the piccious or ]ade Emperor, 
who IS esteemed the supreme ruler of the world, was created or 
at least brought into notice about 1012 a n by the Emperor 
Chen Tsung^ who pretended to have correspondence with him 
He IS probably an adaptation of Indra and is also identified 
with a prince of ancient China, but cannot bo called a popular 
hero like Rama or Krishna, and has not the same hold on the 
affections of the people 

But Taoism is also the name commonly given not only to 
this fanciful church but also to the philosophic ideas expounded 
m the Tao-te-ching and m the works of Chuang-tzu The Taoist 
priesthood claim this philosophy, but the two have no necessary 
connection Taoism as philosophy represents a current of 
thought opposed to Confucianism, compared with which it is 
ascetic, mystic and pantheistic, though except in comparison 
it does not descive such epithets My use of pantheistic m 
particular may raise objection, but it seems to me that Tao, 
however hard to define, is analogous to Brahman, the impersonal 
Spirit of Hindu philosophy The universe is the expression of 
Tao and in conformmg to Tao man hnds happiness Eor Con- 
fucianism, as for Europe, man is the pivot and centre of thmgs, 

^ Chang Yuan hau, who held ofhco in 1912, waa depnved of hia tltlea by the 
Republican Government In 1914 petitione were preaented for their reatoratlon, 
but I do not know with vhat result See Peking Daily News, September 5th, 1914 

* Bomething similar may be Been in Mormoniam where angels and legends have 
been invented by individual fane^ without any background of tradition 
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but less so for Taoism and Buddhism Philosophic Taoigoo^ 
being somewhat abstruse and unpractical, might seem to have 
httle chance of becommg a popular superstition But from early 
times it wes opposed to Confucianism, and as Confuciamsm 
became nmre and more the hall-mark of the official and learned 
classes, Tansm tended to become popular, at the expense of 
degradmg itself From early times too it dalhed with such 
fascinating notions as the acquisition of miraculous powers and 
longevity But, as an appeal to the emotional and spiritual 
sides of humanity, it was, if suponor to Confuciamsm, infenor 
to Buddhism 

Buddhism, unhke Confuciamsm and Taoism, entered China 
as a foreign rehgion, but, in using this phrase, we must ask how 
far any system of behef prevalent there is accepted as what we 
call a religion Even in Ceylon and Burma people follow the 
observances of two religions or at least of a religion and a 
superstition, but they would undoubtedly call themselves 
Buddhists In China the laity use no such designations and 
have no sense of exclusive membership For them a rehgion is 
comparable to a club, which they use for special purposes You 
may frequent both Buddhist and Taoist temples ]ust as you 
may belong to both the Geographical and Zoological Societies 
Perhaps the position of spiritualism in England offers the 
nearest analogy to a Chinese rehgion There are, I behove, some 
few persons for whom spintuahsm is a definite, sufficient and 
exclusive creed These may be compared to the Buddhist clergy 
with a small mmority of the laity But the majority of those 
who are interested or even believe in spiritualism, do not 
identify themselves with it in this way They attend stances 
as their curiosity or affections may prompt, but these behefs 
and practices do not prevent them from also belonging to a 
Chnstian denomination Imagine spiritualism to be better 
organized as an institution and you will have a fairly accurate 
picture of the average Chinaman’s attitude to Buddhism and 
Taoism One may also compare the way in which English poets 
use classical mythology Lyetdas, for instance, is an astounding 
compound of classical and biblical ideas, and Milton does not 
hesitate to call the Supreme Being Jove in a serious passage. 
Yet Milton’s Chnstiamty has never, so far as I know, been called 
in question 
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There is an obvious historical parallel between the rehgions 
of the Chinese and early Roman Empires In both, the imperial 
and official worship was pohtical and indifferent to dogma 
jnthout being hostile, provided no sectary refused to call the 
temperor Son of Heaven or sacrifice to his image, In both, 
^mple provision was made outside the state cult^or alla3ring 
tJre fears of superstition, as well as for satisfyifig the soul’s 
thirst for knowledge and emotion A Roman magistrate of the 
second century a d may have offered official sacrifices, pro- 
pitiated local genii, and attended the mysteries of Mithra, in 
the same impartial way as Chinese magistrates took part a few 
years ago in the ceremonies of Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddliism In both cases there was entire hberty to combine 
with the official religious routine private beliefs and observances 
incongruous with it and often with one another in both there 
was the same essential feature that no deity demanded exclusive 
allegiance The popular polytheism of China is indeed closely 
analogous to the paganism of the ancient world^ Hinduism 
contains too much personal religion and real spiritual feehng 
to make the resemblance perfect, but in deahng with Apollo, 
Mara and Venus a Roman of the early Empire seems to hare 
shown the mixture of respect and scepticism which is charac- 
tenstic of China 

This attitude implies not only a certain want of conviction 
but also a utilitarian view of religion The Chinese visit a temple 
much as they visit a shop or doctor, for definite material 
purposes, and if it be asked whether they are a rehgious people 
in the better sense of the word, I am afraid the answer must be 
in the negative It is with regret that I express this opinion and 
I by no means imply that there are not many deeply rehgious 
persons m China, but whereas in India the obvious manifesta- 
tions of superstition are a superficial disease and the heart of 
the people is keenly sensitive to questions of personal salvation 
and speculative theology, this cannot be said of the masses in 
China, where religion, as seen, consists of superstitious ntes and 
the substratum of thought and feehng is small. 

* The sixth ..^hneid nould scpm to a. Chinese quite a natural description of the 
next world In it we have Elysium, Tartarus, transmigration of souls, souls who can 
find no resting place because their bodies arc unbuned, and phantoms showing atiU 
the wounds which their bodies received in life Nor is there any attempt to har- 
monize these discordant ideas 
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This struck me forcibly when visiting Siam some years ago 
In Bangkok there is a large Chinese population and several 
Buddhist temples have been made over to them The temples 
frequented by Siamese are not unlike catholic churches in 
Europe the decoration is roughly similar, the standard of 
decorum ra ,ich the same. The visitors come to worship, meditate 
or hear sen.'ons But in the temples used by the Chinese, a 
lower standard is painfully obvious and the atmosphere is 
different Visitors are there in plenty, but their object is to 
“get luck,” and the business of religion has become transformed 
into divination and spiritual gambling The worshipper, on 
entering, goes to a counter where he buys tapers and incense- 
sticka, together with some implements of superstition such as 
rods or inscribed cards After burning incense he draws a 
card or throws the rods up into the air and takes an augury from 
the result Though the contrast presented in Siam makes the 
degradation more glaring, yet these temples in Bangkok are 
not worse than many which I have seen in China I gladly set 
on the othei side of the account some beautiful and reverent 
halls of Avorship in the larger monasteries, but I fear that the 
ordmaiy Chinese temple, whether Taoist or Buddhist, is a 
ghostly shop where, in return for ceremonies which involve 
neither moral nor intellectual effort, the customer is promised 
good luck, offspring, and other material blessings 

It can hardly be denied that the populace in China are 
grossly superstitious Superstition is a common faihng and 
were statistics available to show the number and status of 
Europeans who believe in fortime-telhng and luck, the result 
might be startling But in most civihzed countries such things 
are furtive and apologetic In China the strangest forms of 
magic and divination enjoy pubhc esteem The ideas which 
underlie popular practice and ritual are worthy of African 
savages there has been a monstrous advance in systematization, 
yet the ethics and intellect of China, brilliant as are their 
achievements, have not leavened the lump The average 
Chmese, though an excellent citizen, full of common sense and 
shrewd in business, is in religious matters a victim of fatuous 
supeistition and completely divorced from the moral and 
mteUectual standards which he otherwise employs. 

Conspicuous among these superstitions is Eeng Shui or 
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Geomanoy^, a peeudo-Bcience which is treated as seriously as 
law or surveying It is based on the idea that looahties have a 
sort of spiritual climate which bnngs prosperity or the reverse 
and depends on the influences of stars and nature spmtSj such 
as the azure dragon and white tiger. But since the^ agencies 
find expression in the contours of a locahty, they caxyfoe affected 
if its features are modified by artificial means, for /natance, the 
construction of walls and towers Buddhism did not disdain 
to patromze these notions The principal hall of a monastery is 
usually erected on a specially auspicious site and the appeals 
issued for the repair of sacred buildings often point out the 
danger impending if edifices essential to the good Feng Shui of 
a district are allowed to decay The scepticism and laughter of 
the educated does not clear the au, for superstition can flourish 
when neither respected nor beheved The worst feature of 
religion in China is that the decently educated pubhc ridicules 
its external observances, )iut continues to practise them, 
because they are connected with occasions of good fellowship 
or because their omission might be a sign of disrespect to 
departed relatives or simply because in deahng with uncanny 
things it IS better to be on the safe side This is the sum of 
China’s composite religion as visible m public and private rites 
Its ethical value is far higher than might be supposed, for its 
most absurd superstitions also recommend love and respect in 
family life and a high standard of civic duty But Chma has 
never admitted that public or private morality requires the 
support of a religious creed 

As might be expected, life and ammation are more apparent 
in sects than in conventional religion Since the recent revolu- 
tion it IS no longer necessary to confute the idea that the Chmese 
are a stationary and unemotional race, but its inaccuracy was 
demonstrated by many previous movements especially the 
T’ai-p'ing rebelhon, which had at first a rehgious tmge Yet in 
Chma such movements, though they may kindle enthusiasm 
and provoke persecution, rarely have the rehgious value at- 

A somewhat similar pseudo science called vatthu-vijja la condemned 
in the Pall scriptures E g Digha N i 21 Astrology also has been a great force 
in Chinese pohtics See Bland and Backhouse, Ann and Mcmoira^ jtaaaim The 
favour shown at different times to-Buddhist, ManichEcan and Cathohe priests waa 
often due to their supposed knowledge of astrology 
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taohing to a sect in Chnstian, Hindu and Mohammedan 
countries Viewed as an ecclesiastical or spiritual movement, 
the T’ai-p'mg is insigmficant it was a secret society permitted 
by circumstances to become a formidable rising and in its 
important phases the pohtical element was paramount The 
same is true of many sects which have not achieved such no- 
tonety They are secret societies which adopt a creed, but it is 
not in the creed that their real vitality hes. 

If it IS difficult to say how far the Buddhism of Chma is a 
religion, it is equally difficult to define its relation to the State. 
Students well acquainted with the hterature as well as with the 
actual condition of China have expressed diametrically opposite 
views as to the religious attitude of the Imperial Government^, 
one stating roundly that it was “the most mtolerant, the most 
persecuting of all earthly Governments,” and another that it 
"at no period refused hoapitahty and consideration to any 
religion recommended as such* ” 

In considenng such questions I would again emphasize the 
fact that Chinese terms have often not the same extension as 
their apparent synonjms in European languages, which, of 
course, means that the provmces of human life and thought have 
also different boundaries For most countries the word clergy 
has a definite meamng and, in spite of great diversities, may be 
apphed to Christian clerics, Mollahs and Brahmans without 
aenous error It means a class of men who are the super- 
intendents of religion, but also more On the one side, though 
they may have serious political differences with the Government, 
they are usually in touch with it on the other, though they 
may dishke reformers and movements from below, they patronize 
and mimster to popular sentiment They are closely connected 
with education and learnmg and sometimes with the law But 
in Chma there is no class which unites all these features 
Leammg, law and education are represented by the Confucian 
scholars or literati Though no one would think of calling them 
priests, yet they may offer official sacrifices, like Roman magis- 


*■ I may again remind the reader that I am not Hpeaking of the Chinese Repubhc 
but of the Empire The long history of ila relations to Buddhism, Taoism and Con- 
fucianism, though it Gonoems the post, is of great interest 

' De Groot and Parker For an elaboration of the first thesis see especially 
De Groot’ B Sectarianism and Rdigious Persecution in China 
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titans Though they are contemptuous of popular superstition, 
yet they embody the popular ideal It la the pride of a village 
to produce a scholar But the scholarship of the bterati is purely 
Confucian Buddhist and Taoist learning have no part in it 

The priest, whether Buddhist or Taoist, is not the mind 
of the people the repository of learning and law^ He is not 
in religious matters the counterpart of the secij^r arm, but 
rather a private practitioner, duly licensed but of no particular 
standing But he is skilful in his own profession he has access 
to the powers who help, pity and console, and even the sceptic 
seeks his assistance when confronted with the dangers of this 
world and the next 

The student of Ohincso history may object that at many 
periods, notably under the Yuan dynasty, the Buddhist clergy 
were clficially recognized as an educational body and even 
received the title of Kiio-shih or teacher of the people This is 
true Such recognition by no means annihilated the literati, 
but it illustrates the decisive influence exercised by the Emperor 
and the court We have, on the one side, a learned official class, 
custodians of the best national ideals but inclined to reject 
emotion and speculation as well as superstition on the other, 
two priesthoods, prone to superstition but legitimately strong 
in so far as they satisfied the emotional and speculative instincts 
The hterati held persistently, though respectfully, to the view 
that the Emperor should be a Confuciamst pure and simple, but 
Buddhism and Taoism had such strong popular support that 
it was always safe and often pohtic for an Emperor to patronize 
them Hence an Emperor of personal convictions was able 
to turn the balance, and it must be added that Buddhism often 
flourished in the courts of weak and dissolute Emperors who 
were in the hands of women and eunuchs Some of these latter 
were among its most distinguished devotees 

All Chinese religions agreed in accepting the Emperor as 
head of the Church, not merely titular but active He exercised 
a strange prerogative of creating, promoting and degrading 
deities Even within the Buddhist sphere he regulated the 
incarnations of Bodhisattvas m the persons of Lamas and from 
time to time re-edited the canon*^ or added new works to it This 

^ But it must bo remembered that the Chinese canon la not entirely analogous 
to the collections of the scriptures current in India, Ceylon or Europe. 
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extreme Erastianism had ita roots in Indian as well as Chinese 
ideas The Confucianiat, while reminding the Emperor that he 
should imitate the sages and rulers of antiquity, gladly ad- 
mitted his right to control the worship of all spmta^ and the 
popular o^nscienco, while probably unable to define what was 
meant by the title Son of Heaven^, felt that it gave him a vice- 
regal right V) keep the gods m order, so long as he did not 
provoke famine or other national calamities by mismanagement 
The Buddhists, though tenacious of freedom in the spiritual hfe, 
had no objection to the patronage of princes Asoka permitted 
himself to regulate the affairs of the Church and the success of 
Buddhists as missionaries was due in no small measure to their 
tact in allowing other sovereigns to follow his example 

That Buddhism should have obtained in China a favourable 
reception and a permanent status is indeed remarkable, for in 
two wa5's it was repugnant to the sentiments of the governing 
classes to say nothing of the differences in temper and outlook 
which divide Hindus and Chinese Eirstly, its ideal was 
asceticism and celibacy , it gave family life the lower place and 
Ignored the popular Chinese view that to have a son is not only 
a duty, but also essential for those sacrifices without which the 
departed spiiit cannot have peace Secondly, it was not merely 
a doctrine but an ecclesiastical organization, a congregation 
of persons who were neither citizens nor subjects, not exactly 
an impenum %n imperio nor a secret society, but dangerously 
capable of becoming eilhei Such bodies have always incurred 
the suspicion and persecution of the Chinese Government Even 
m the fifth century Buddhist monastciies were accused of 
organizing armed conspiracies and many later sects suffered 
from the panic which they inspired in official bosoms But 
both difficulties were overcome by the suppleness of the clergy 


* Tlio Einijoror in tliL Lord of all siuriti and haa the light to sacrifice to all 
spirits, nhereaa others sfioiild saenhio only to such apirita as concern them For 
the Emperor’s title “Lord of iSjniita, ’ sec Shu Ch ng iv , vi 2-3, and Shih Chmg, 
m , n 8, 3 

“ The title IS undonhtedly very ancient and means Son of Heaven or Son of 
God See Hirth, Ancieni Ilislory oj China, jip 95-90 But the precise force of 3on 
IB not clear The Empeior was Vniregiiit of Heaven, high priest and reaponsible 
for natural phenomena, but he eould not m historical timea be regarded ae sprung 
(like the Emperor of Japan) from a family of divine descent, beoause the dynasties, 
and with them the imperial family, were subject to frequent change 
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If they outraged family sentiment they managed to make 
themselves indispensable at funeral ceremomes^ If they had 
a dangerous resemblance to an tmperium in imperio, they 
mmimized it by their obvious desire to exercise mfluence through 
the Emperor Though it is true that the ma]ori1^/ of anti- 
dynastic political sects had a Buddhist colour, the most 
prominent and influential Buddhists never failed m loyalty 
To this adroitness must be added a solid psychological advantage 
The success of Buddhism in Chma was due to the fact that it 
presented religious emotion and speculation in the best form 
known there, and when it began to spread the intellectual soil 
was not unpropitiouH The higher Taoist philosophy had made 
famihar the ideas of quietism and the contemplative hfe" the 
age was unsettled, harassed alike by foreign invasion and civil 
strife In such times when even active natures tire of un- 
successful struggles, the asylum of a monastery has attractions 
for many 

We have now some idea of the double position of Buddhism 
in China and can understand liow it sometimes appears as 
almost the established church and sometimes as a persecuted 
sect The reader will do well to remember that in Europe the 
relations of politics to religion have not always been simple' 
many Catholic sovereigns have quarrelled with Popes and monks. 
The French Government supports the claims of Cathohe missions 
in China but does not favour the Church in France The fact 
that Huxley was made a Privy Councillor does not imply that 
Queen Victoria approved of his religious views In Chma the 
repeated restrictive edicts concerning monasteries should not 
be regarded as acts of persecution Every politician can see the 
loss to the state if able-bodied men become monks by the 
thousand In periods of literary and missionary zeal, large 
congregations of such monks may have a sufficient sphere of 
activity but in sleepy, decadent periods they are apt to become 
a moral or political danger A devout Buddhist or Cathohe 
may reasonably hold that though the monastic life is the best 
for the elect, yet for the unworthy it is more dangerous than 
the temptations of the world Thus the founder of the Ming 
dynasty had himself been a bonze, yet he hmited the number 

^ Similarly it is a popular tenet that if a man becomes a monk all his anoeatorB 
go to Heaven See Paraphrase, of sacred Edict, vn 
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anH age of those who might become monks^. On the other hand, 
he attended Buddhist services and pubhshed an edition of the 
Tnpitaka In this and in the conduct of most Emperors there 
is httle that is inconsistent or mysterious they regarded rehgion 
not m out fashion as a system deserving either allegiance or 
rejection, "but as a modem Colonial Governor might regard 
education f^ome Governors are enthusiastic for education 
others mistrust it as a stimulus of disquieting ideas most 
accept it as worthy of occasional patronage, like hospitals and 
races In the same way some Emperors, like Wu-Ti^, were 
enthusiasts for Buddhism and made it practically the state 
rehgion a few others were definitely hostile either from con- 
viction or political circumstances, but probably most sovereigns 
regarded it as the average British official regards education, as 
Bomethmg that one can’t help having, that one must belaud on 
certain public occasions, that may now and then be useful, but 
still emphatically something to be kept within limits 

Outbursts against Buddhism are easy to understand I have 
pointed out its un-Chmese features and the persistent opposition 
of the literati These wore sufficient reasons for repressive 
measures whenever the Emperor was unbuddliist m his sym- 
pathies, especially if the monasteries had enjoyed a period of 
prosperity and become crowded and wealthy What is harder 
to understand is the occasional favour shown by apparently 
anti-Buddhist Emperors 

The Sacred Edict of the great K'ang Hsi forbids heterodoxy 
(i tuan) in which the official explanation clearly includes 
Buddhism^. It was published in his extreme youth, but had 
his mature appioval, and until recently was read in every 
prefecture twice a month But the same Emperor gave many 
gifts to monasteries, and in 1705 he issued a decree to the 
monks of P'uto in which he said, “we since our boyhood have 
been earnest students of Conliician lore and have had no time 
to become minutely acquainted with the sacred books of 
Buddhism, but we arc satisfied that Virtue is the one word 

^ Japaneee Emperora did the same, e g Kwammu Tenno in 793 

® K'ang Hai la responsible only for the teit of the Edict which merely forbids 
heterodoxy But his son Yung ChSng who published the explanation and paraphrase 
repaired tho Buddhist temples at P^uto and the Taoist temple at Lung hu-shan 
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which indicates what is essential in both systems Let us pray 
to the compassionate Kuan-yin that she may of her grace send 
down upon our people the spiritual rain and sweet dew of the 
good Law. that she may grant them bounteous harvests, 
seasonable winds and the blessings of peace, harmony and long 
life and finally that she may lead them to the salvation which 
she offers to all beings in the Umverse^.” The t^o edicts aje 
not consistent but such inconsistency is no reproach to a states- 
man nor wholly illogical The Emperor reprimands extrava- 
gance m doctrine and ceremonial and commends Confucianism 
to his subjects as all that is necessary for good life and good 
government, but when he fands that Buddhism conduces to the 
same end he accords Ins pationage and pohtely admits the 
existence and power of Kuan-ym 

But I must pass on to another question, the relation of 
Chinese to Indian Buddhism Chinese Buddhism is often spoken 
of as a strange and corrupt degeneration, a commixture of 
Indian and foicign ideas Now if such phrases mean that the 
pulse of life IS feeble and the old lights dim, we must regretfully 
admit their truth, but still little is to bo found in Chinese 
Buddhism except the successive phases of later Indian 
Buddhism, mtioduced into China from the first century A D. 
onwards In Japan there arose new sects, but in China, when 
importation ceased, no period of invention supervened The 
T’len-t’ai school has some originality, and native and foreign 
ideas were combined by tlie followers of Bodhidharma But 
the remaining schools weie all founded by members of Indian 
sects or by Chinese who aimed at scrupulous imitation of Indian 
models Until the eighth century, when the formative period 
came to an end, ve have an alternation of Indian or Central 
Asian teachers ai riving in China to meet with respect and 
acceptance, and of Chinese enquirers who visited India in order 
to discover the true doctrine and practice and were honoured 
on their return in proportion as they were believed to have 
found it There is this distinction between China and such 
countries as Java, Camboja and Champa, that whereas in 


* See Johnston, p 352 I ha% e nut seen the Cluneao text of this edict In Laufer 
and Francke’s Epigraphi^chc Dcnkmaler aub China is a long inscription of Kang Hsi'a 
giving the history both legendary and recent of the celebrated sandal wood image 
of the Buddha 
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them we find a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism, in China 
the traces of Hinduism are alight The imported ideas, however 
corrupt, were those of Indian Buddhist scholars, not the mixed 
ideas of the Indian layman^ 

Of copj-se Buddhist theory and practice felt the influence of 
their new surroundings The ornaments and embroidery of the 
faith are Chinese and sometimes hide the original material 
Thus Kuan-yin, considered historically, has grown out of the 
Indian deity Avalokita, but the goddess worshipped by the 
populace IS the heroine of the Chinese romance mentioned 
above And, since many Chinese are only half Buddhists, tales 
about gods and saints are taken only half-seriously , the 
Buddha penodieally invites the immortals to dine with him in 
Heaven and the Eiglitcen Lohan are described as converted 
bnganda 

In every monastery the buildings, images and monks 
obviously bear the stamp of the eountry Yet nearly all the 
doctniies and most of the usages have Indian paiaUels The 
ritual has its counterpart in what I-Ching describes as seen by 
himself in his Indian travels China has added the idea of 
feng-shui, and has modified architectmal foims For instance 
the many-storeyed pagoda is an elongation of the stupa*. So, 
too, in ceremonial, the great prominence given to funeral rites 
and many superstitious details are Chinese, yet, as I have often 
mentioned in this work, rites on behalf of the dead were tolerated 
by early Buddhism The curious mingling of religious services 
with thcatiical pagents which Hsuan Chuang witnessed at 
Allahabad in the reign of llarsha, has its modest parallel to-day 
in many popular festivals 

The numerous images which crowd a Chinese temple, the 

^ This incliLatca that the fusion of lluddliiam nnd JLinduism was less complete 
than some flclinlara suppose When thin was a ni lal immigration of Hindus the 
muturo 13 found, hut the Jndian iisitors to China were mostly pirofeaiiional teachers 
and their teal lung "viaH dchnitily Buddhist Tliere arc, honevrr, two non-Buddhist 
books in the Chinese Tnpitaka Naiijiu Cat Nos 12!)! and 1300 

“ It has been pointed out Fcigiissnn and uUicis that there were high towers 
fn China before the Buddhist pemd b'till, the niimeious specimens extant date 
from Buddhist times, many were built over relics, and the accounts of both Fa hsien 
and Hsuan Chuang show that the Stupa built by Hanialika at Peshawar had 
attracted the attention of the Chinese 

I regret that de Gioot’s inteiesting woik Ihr 7'hu'pa daji Heihgtum des 

Suddhismuf, m China, 1919, leaihed mo too late fui me to make use of it 
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four kings, Arbats and Bodbisattvas, though of unfamihar 
appearance to the Indian student, are Indian in ongm A few 
Taoist deities may have side chapels, but they are not among 
the prmcipal objects of worship The greater part of the Chinese 
Tnpitaka is a translation from the Sansknt and the Chmese 
works (only 194 against 1467 translations) are chiefly ^xegetical. 
Thus, though Chinese bonzes countenance native superstitions 
and gladly undertake to deal with all the gods and devils of 
the land, yet in its doctrine, hterature, and even m many 
externals their Buddhism remains an Indian importation If we 
seek in it for anything truly Chinese, it is to be found not in the 
constituents, but in the atmosphere, which, hke a breeze from 
a mountain monastery sometimes freshens the gilded shrines 
and libraries of verbose sutras It is the native spirit of the 
Far East which finds expression in the hill-side hermit’s sense 
of freedom and m dark sayings such as Buddhism is the oak-tree 
in my garden Every free and pure heart can become a Buddha, 
but also IS one with the life of birds and flowers Both the love 
of nature^ and the belief that men can become divine can easily 
be paralleled in Indian texts, but they were not, I think, im- 
ported into China, and joy in natural beauty and sympathy with 
wild life arc much more prominent in Chinese than m Indian art 
Is then Buddhist doctrine, as opposed to the superstitions 
tolerated by Buddhism, something exotic and without influence 
on the national hfe? That also is not true The reader wdl 
perceive from what has gone before that if he asks for statistics 
of Buddhism m China, the answer must be, in the Buddha’s 
own phrase, that the question is notproperlyput It is mcorrect 
to describe China as a Buddhist country We may say that it 
contains so many million Mohammedans or Christiana, because 
these creeds are definite and exclusive We cannot quote similar 
figures for Buddhism or Confucianism Yet assuredly Buddhism 
has been a great power in China, as great perhaps as Chnstiamty 
in Europe, if we remember how much is owed by European art, 
hterature, law and science to non-Chnstian sources The Chmese 
language is full of Buddhist phraseology®, not only m hterature 

* The love of nature slioiin in the Tali Pitakas (particularly the Them and Therl 
G4tha) has often been noticed, but it is also strong in Mahayaiust literature E.g. 
Bodhicoryavatara vm 26-39 and BO-SB 

* See especially Watters, Essays on ltt£ Chinese Language, chaps Vni and IX, 
and dementi, Cantonese Love Songs in English, pp 9 to 12 
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but in popular songs and proverbs and an inspection of such 
entries in a Chinese dictionary as Fo (Buddha), Kuan Ytn, 
Ho Shang (monk)^ will show how large and not altogether 
flattering a part they play in popular speech 

Popular literature bears the same testimony It is true that 
in what are esteemed the higher w'alks of letters Buddhism has 
little place The quotations and allusions which play there so 
prominent a jtart are taken from the classics and Confucianism 
can claim as its own the historical, lexicographical and critical* 
works which are the solid and somewhat heavy glory of Chinese 
liteiature But its lighter and less cultivated blossoms, such 
as novels, fairy stones and poetry, are picdominantly Buddhist 
or Taoist in inspiration This may be easily v'cnfied by a perusal 
of such works as the Drentn of the lied Chamber, Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio, and Winger’s Foil Lore Chinois Moderne 
The same is tiue in general of the groat Chinese poets, many of 
whom did not conreal that (m a poetic and unascetic fashion) 
they were attached to Buddhism 

It may be asked it the inspiration is not Taoist in the main 
rather than Buddhist Side by side witli ethics and ceremony, 
a native stream of liold and wend imagination has never ceased 
to flow m China and there was no need to import tales of the 
Genu, immoital saints and vampire beauties But uhen any 
coherency mutes these ideas of the supernatural, that I think 
IS the work of Buddhism and so far as Taoism itself has any 
cohorencj' it is an mutation of Buddhism Thus the idea of 
metempsychosis as one of many passing fancies may be in- 
digenous to China but its prevalence in pojiular thouglit and 
language is undoubtedly due to Buddhism, for Taoism and 
Confucianism have nothing definite to say as to the state of 
the dead 

Much the same story of Buddhist influence is told by Chinese 
art, especially painting and sculpture Here too Taoism is by 
no means excluded it may be said to rcpieseiit the artistic aide 

‘ M, Wi^, 

* I cannot refram from calLng attention fo the diffircnco between the Chinese 
and moflt other Asiatic pt oiih s (i spet iall> the Hindu's) as c \hibitcd in their litera- 
ture Quite apart from European infiiuiiet Iht (’hinc'^c produfcd several centuries 
ago catalogues of museiims and dtscriptive lists of mscnptione, works which hare 
no parallel m Hindu India 
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of the Chinese mind, as Confuciamsm represents the pohtical. 
But it 18 impossible to mistake the significance of chronology 
As soon as Buddhism was well estabhahed m China, art entered 
on a new phase which culminated m the masterpieces of the 
T'ang and Sungi Buddhism did not introduce paiptmg mto 
China or even perfect a rudimentary art The celebrated roll 
of Ku K'ai-chih^ shows no trace of Indian influence and pre- 
supposes a long artistic tradition But MahayaHist Buddhism 
brought across Central Asia new shapes and motives Some of 
its imports were of doubtful artistic value, such as figures with 
many lunbs and eyes, but with them came ideas which en- 
riched Chinese art with new dramatic power, passion and 
solemnity Taoism dealt with other worlds but they were 
gardens of tlic Hespendes, inhabited by immortal wizards and 
fairy queens, not those disquieting regions where the soul 
receives the reward of its deeds But now the art of Central 
Asia showed Chinese painters something new; saints preaching 
the law with a gesture of authority and deities of infinite 
compassion inviting suppliants to approach their thrones. And 
with them came the dramatic story of Gotama’s life and all 
the legends of the Jatakas 

This clearly is not Taoism, but when the era of great art 
and literature begins, any distinction between the two creeds, 
except for theological purposes, becomes artificial, for Taoism 
borrowed many externals of Buddhism, and Buddhism, while 
not abandoning its austere and emaciated saints, also accepted 
the Taoist ideal of the careless wandering hermit, friend of 
mountain pines and deer Wei Hsieh® who lived under the 
Chin dynasty, when the strength of Buddhism was beginning 
to bo felt, IS considered by Chinese critics as the earhest of the 
great painters and is said to have excelled in both Buddhist and 
Taoist subjects The same may be said of the most eminent 
names, such as Ku K'ai-chih and Wu Tao-tzu*, and we may also 
remember that Italian artists painted the birth of Venus and 
the origin of the milky way as well as Armunciations and 

^ There are said to have been four great schoolB of Buddhist painting under the 
T'ang See Kokka 294 and 295 

® Preserved in the British Museum and published 

= w of the dynasty 
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Assumptions, without any hint that one incident was less true 
than another Buddhism not only provided subjects hke the 
death of the Buddha and Kuan Ym, the Goddess of Mercy, which 
hold in Chinese art the same place as the Crucifixion and the 
Madonna, in Europe, and generation after generation have 
stimulated the noblest efforts of the best painters It also 
offered a creed and ideals suited to the artistic temperament- 
peace and beauty reigned in its monasteries its doctrine that 
hfe IB one and continuous is reflected in that love of nature, that 
sympathetic understanding of plants and animals, that mtimate 
union of sentiment with landscape which marks the best 
Chinese pictures 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


CHINA (coniinued) 


History 


The traditional date for the introduction of Buddhism is 62 a d , 
when the chronicles tell how the Emperor Ming-Ti of the Later 
Han Dynasty dreamt that he saw a golden man fly into his 
palace^ and how liis courtiers suggested that the figure was 
Fo-t'o“ or Buddha, an Indian God Ming-Ti did not let the 
matter drop and in 05 sent an embassy to a destination variously 
described as the kingdom of the Ta Yuch Chih^ or India with 
Instructions to bring back 'Buddhist scriptures and priests On 
its return it was actomjiamed by a monk called K^yapa 
M§-tanga'‘, a native of Conti a] India A second called Chu 
Ea-Lan®, who came from Central Asia and lound some difficulty 
in obtaining permission to leave his country, followed shortly 
afterwards Both were installed at Loyang, the capital of the 
dynasty, in the White Horse Monastery®, so called because the 
foreign monks rode on white horses or used them for carrying 
books 

The story has been criticized as an obvious legend, but I 
see no reason why it should not be true to this extent that 
Ming-Ti sent an embassy to Clentral Asia (not India in our 
sense) with the re.sult that a monastery was for the first time 
established under impeiial pationage The gravest objection is 
that before the campaigns of Pan Ch'ao’, which began about 
73 A D , Central Asia was in rcbelhon against China But those 


^ See B K F E 0 1910. Lc Sonpc rt I’Amba^^'iado de I’Empcreur Mmg Ti, par 
M H Maap6ro, H here the original arc translated and cntjGizcd It is a curious 
comcidence that Ptolemy Sotor is eaid to have introduced the worship of Serapis 
to Egypt from Sinope in oonsctpionoo of a droam 


No doubt then pronounced something like Vut-tha 
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campaigns show that the Chinese Court was occupied with 
Central Asian questions and to send envoys to enquire about 
religion may have been politically advantageous, for they could 
obtain information without asserting or abandoning China’s 
claims tf sovereignty The story does not state that there was 
no Buddhism in China before 62 A n On the contrary it 
implies that though it was not sufficiently conspicuous to be 
known to the Emperor, yet there was no difficulty in obtaining 
information about it and other facts support the idea that it 
began to enter China at least half a century earlier The negotia- 
tions of Chang Ch'icffi with the Yuch Chih (129-119 n c ) and 
the documents discovered by Stem m the ancient military posts 
on the western frontier of Kausu^ prove that China had com- 
munication with Central Asia, but neither the accounts of 
Chang Ch'ien’s journeys nor the documents contain any allusion 
to Buddhism In 121 b c the Annals relate that “a golden 
man” was captured from the Hsiung-im but, even if it was an 
image of Buddha, the incident had no consequences More 
important is a notice in the Wei-lueh which gives a brief account 
of the Buddha's birth and states that in tlie year 2 n 0 an 
ambassador sent by the Emperor Ai to the court of tho Yueh 
Chill was instructed in Buddhism by older of their king® Also 
the Later Han AiinaL intimate that in 65 a d the Prince of 
Ch'u* was a Buddhist and that Iheie wcie flramanaa and 
Upasakas in his teriitory 

The author of the Wci-lueh comments on the resemblance 
of Buddhist writings to the work of Lao-tzu, and suggests that 
the latter left China in order to teach m India This theory found 
many advocates among the Taoists but is not likely to commend 
itself to European scholars Less improbable is a view held by 

® See Chavanne^, Lt? docurnrnts TAmfin di^couLurtf par A urtl 1913, Intro- 
duction The earliest documLiits an of 98 d c 

^ The Wd-lueh or Wei ho romjioqid briwern 239 and 2G5 a D , no 

longer cxiata as a complete work, but a conflidcrabk extract from it dealing with tha 
countries of the West is incorpoiated m the San Kuo Chih — -* of F'et- 

Sung Chih (429 ad) See Chavannes, translation and notes in T'oung 

Poo, 1905, pp 519-571 

* Chavannes, f c p 650 
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many Chinese cntics^ and apparently first mentioned in the 
Sui annals, namely, that Buddhism was introduced into China 
at an early date but was exterminated by the Emperor Shih 
Huang Ti (221-206) in the course of his crusade against htera- 
ture But this view is not supported by any details aijd is open 
to the general objection that intercourse between China and 
India vid Central Asia before 200 n c is not only unproved but 
improbable ' 

Still the mystical, quietist philosophy of Lao-tzu and Chuang- 
tzu has an undoubted resemblance to Indian thought. No one 
who 18 familiar with the Upanishads can read the Tao-Te-Ching 
without feeling that if Brahman is substituted for Tao the whole 
would be intelligible to a Hindu Its doctrine is not specifically 
Buddlust, yet it contains passages which sound Idee echoes of 
the Pitakas Compare Tao-Tc-Clnng, 33 1, “He who overcomes 
others is strong he wdio overcomes himself is mighty,” with 
Dhammapada, ] 03, “If one man overcome a thousand thousand 
in battle and another overcome himself, this last is the greatest 
of conquerors”, and 46 2, “There is no greater sin that to look 
on what moves desire there is no greater evil than discontent- 
there is no greater disaster than covetousness.” with Dham- 
mapada, 251, “There is no fire hke desire, there is no monster 
like hatred, there is no snare like folly, there is no torrent like 
covetousness ” And if it be objected that these are the coin- 
cidences of obvious ethics, I would call attention to 39 1, 
“Hence if we enumerate separately each part that goes to 
form a cart, we have no cart at all ” Here the thought and its 
illustration cannot be called obvious and the resemblance to 
well-known passages in the Samyutta Nikaya and Questions 
of Milinda^ is striking 

Any discussion of the indebtedness of the Tao-Te-Chmg to 
India IS too complicated for insertion here since it involves the 


^ See Francke, Zur Fiage der EinfUhrung des Buddhismus \n China, 1910, and 
Maapi^io’s review \Ti B E F E 0 1910 p 029 AnolhoiTaontlegendia thatDipankara 
Buddha or Jan Ten^^, deacribed as the teacher of i^akyamuni waa a Taoiat and that 
Sakyamuni viaited him in China Giles quotes extracts from a writer of the eleventh 
century called SUen Kua to the effect that Buddhism had been hourishmg before 
the Ch'in dynasty but disapp^'ared with ita advent and also that eighteen pnesta 
were imprisoned in 216 b c But the atory adds that they recited the Frajnapara- 
mlba which is hardly possible at that epoch 

“ Sam Nik v 10 6 Cf for a similar Uluatration m Chuang-tzU, i? B XL p 126 
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question of its date or the date of particular passages, if we 
reject the hypothesis that the work as we have it was composed 
by Lao-tzu in the sixth century b c * But there is less reason 
to doubt the genumeness of the essays of Chuang-tzu who lived 
in the foqrth century b c In them we find mention of trances 
which give superhuman wisdom and lead to union with the 
all-pervading spirit, and of magical powers enjoyed by sages, 
similar to tBe Indian iddhi He approves the practice of 
abandoning the world and enunciates the doctrines of evolution 
and reincarnation Ho knows, as does also the Tao-Te-Ching, 
methods of regulating the breathing which are conducive to 
mental culture and long hfe He speaks of the six faculties of 
perception, which recall the Shadayatana, and of name and 
real existence (namarupam) as being the conditions of a thing® 
He has also a remarkable comparison of death to the extinction 
of a fire “what wo can point to are the faggots that have been 
consumed but the fire is transmitted and we Icnow not that it 
IS over and ended ” Several Buddhist parallels to this might 
be cited®. 

The list of such resemblances might be made longer and the 
explanation that Indian ideas reached China sporadically, at 
least as early as the fourth century b c , seems natural I should 
accept it, if there were any historical evidence besides these 
literary parallels But there seems to be none and it may be 
justly urged that the roots of this quietism he so deep in the 
Chinese character, that the plant cannot have sprung from some 
chance wind-wafted seed That character has two sides, one 
seen in the Chinese Empire and the classical philosophy, 
excellent as ethics but somewhat stiff and formal the other in 
revolutions and rebellions, in the free life of hermits and 
wanderers, m poetry and painting This second side is very hke 
the temper of Indian Buddhism and easily amalgamated with 
it^, but it has a special note of its own 

^ I may say, howevor, thafc I think it ly a coinpilatiun Lontauiinf; itry ancient 
Baymga amplified by later material which shows Buddhist influence This may be 
true to some extent of the Essays of Chuang-tzu as well 

* See Legge’a translation m #S’ i? E Parti pp 176,257,11 46,62, ih i iiji 171, 
192, n 13, lb n p 13, ib ii p 9, i p 249, xh pp 45, 95, 100, 364, ii p 139, 
lb n p 139, ih ii p 129 

* /b I p 202, cf the Buddha’s conversation with Vaecha in Ma] Nik 72 

^ Kumaiajiva and other Buddhists actually wrote commentaries on the Tao- 
TS-Chmg 
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The curiosity of Miiig-Ti did not lead to any immediate 
triumph of Buddhism We read that he was zealous m honouring 
Confucius but not that he showed devotion to the new faith. 
Indeed it is possible that his interest was political rather than 
rehgious Buddhism was also discredited by its firsf convert, 
the Emperor’s brother Chu-Ying, who rebelled unsuccessfully 
and committed suicide Still it flourished in a c^uict way and 
the two foreign monks iii the White Horse Monastery began that 
long series of tianslations which assumed gigantic proportions 
in the following centuries To Kasyapa is ascribed a collection 
of extracts know’ii as the Sutra of foity-two sections which is 
atill popular^ This little work adheres closely to the teaching 
of the Pall ’rnpitiika and shows haidly any traces of the Ma- 
hS,yana According to the Chinese annals the chief doctrines 
preached by the first Buddhist missionaiuis were the sanctity 
of all animal life, metempsychosis, meditation, asceticism and 
Karma 

It IS not until the third century" that we hear much of 
Buddhism as a toice at Court or among the people, but mean- 
while the task of tianslation progressed at Lo-yang The Chinese 
are a literary race and these quiet labours prepared the soil for 
the subsequent efflorescence Twelve® translators are named as 
having worked before the downfall of the Han Dynasty and 
about 350 books are attiibuted to them None of them w'ere 
Chinese About hall came from India and the rest from Central 
Asia, the most celebrated of the latter being An jShih-kao, a 
prince of An-hsi or Parthia* The Later Han Dynasty was 



Tt 8JM fil\H IfliMPvoi, in MCI lion 3(j of liLiiHi; born in tho 


oonditiiin or fairiiU of a liudhisalli a (l*'u sa f hia), Mlicrp the woul ycLmy to lie used 
in the Jatc sense nfadevaut iriPinlai of the Buddhist Thuiih 

* Hut thr Kinjn roi Hmn is hiihI to liavc satnlRCcl to Buddha and I to t/u Hee 
Hull Him Shu in I'uo, ]> Foi early Buddhinrii face “L’ommunautea 

et Moine'4 Bouddhisli ^ Chuinis au 11 el au 111 siecks,” hy Maspern m B B F E 0 


191Qg p Inthk ■spcond renturj lived Mou Izu 


Buddhist author with 


a atrnn^r spict of T.misiu woik h a tulleition of questions and answtiH, some 
what rescnil)hn;i Ihr Qiicstions of Miliiida S(*e tianslation by Pelliot (m T'oung 
Pao, vol XIX lOi’O) who the date provisionally as U)r» a d 

® Accounts of these and the later translators are found in the thirteen catalogues 
of the Chinese Tiipitaka (sec Nanjio, p xxvii) and other works such as the Kao 
Sang Chuan (Nanjio, No 1490) 

He worked at tranalationa m Loyang 148-170 
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followed by the animated and romantic epoch known as the 
Three Kmgdoms (221-265) when China was divided between 
the States of Wei, Wu and Shu Loyang became the capital 
of Wei and the activity of the White Horse Monastery con- 
tinued We have the names of five translators who worked 
there One of them was the fii&t to translate the Patimokkha^, 
which argues that previously few followed the monastic hfe 
At Nanking, ftie capital of Wu, we also hear of five translators 
and one was tutor of the Oiown I'nnco This implies that 
Buddhism was spreading in the south and that monks inspired 
confidence at Court 

The Throe Kingdoms gave place to the Dynasty known as 
Western Tsin^ which, for a shoit lime (ad 265-316), claimed 
to unite the Empire, and we now reach the period when Buddhism 
begins to become piomincnt It is also a period of political 
confusion, of contest between the noith and south, of struggles 
between Chinese and Tartans Chinese histones, wnth their 
long lists of legitimate sov’eieigns, exaggerate the solidity and 
continuity of the Emjnie, for the tcintoiy ruled by those 
sovereigns was often but a small fiaction of what wo call China 
Yet the I'artar states were not an alien and destructive force 
to the same extent as the eonquests made by Mohammedan 
Turks at the expense of Byzantium The Taitars were neither 
fanatical, nor piejudued against Clnnose ideals in politics and 
religion On the ccmtiary, they respected the language, litera- 
ture and institutions of the Empire they assumed Chinese 
names and sometimes based their claim to the Imperial title 
on the marriage of their aiicc&tois with Chinese princesses 

During the fourtli century and the hist half of the fifth 
some twenty ephemeial states, governed by Tartar chieftains 
and perpetually involved in mutual w'ar, rose and fell in northern 
China The most permanent of them was Northern Wci which 
lasted till 535 A ii But the Later Chao and both the Earlier and 
Later Ts'm are important lor our purpose'’ Some writers make 
it a reproach to Buddhism that its progioss, which had been 

^ Dliarniak.'lla, Mee Naiijiu, p SHO TJip Viri.iia user] in theso early days of 
Chinese Buddlnsm was iipiiarcntly Ihat of the Dliarraagnjita school See J A 1916, 
II p 40 An Shih kau ([ ad 150) translated a w (trk culled The 1000 Rules for Monka 
(Nanjio, 1126), but it is not clear what was the vSanaknt original 
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slow among the civihzed Chinese, became rapid m the provinces 
which passed into the hands of these ruder tnbes But the 
phenomenon is natural and is illustrated by the fact that even 
now the advance of Chnstiamty is more rapid in Africa than 
in India The civilization of China was already old and self- 
complacent not devoid of intellectual cunosity and not in- 
tolerant, but sceptical of foreign importations and of dealings 
with the next world But the Tartars had httle of their own 
in the way of hterature and institutions it was their custom 
to assimilate the arts and ideas of the civihzed nations whom 
they conquered the more western tribes had already made the 
acquaintance of Buddhism in Central Asia and such native 
notions of religion as they possessed disposed them to treat 
priests, monks and magicians with respect 

Of the states mentioned, the Later Chao was founded by 
Shih-Loi (273-332), whose territories extended from the Great 
Wall to the Han and Huai in the South He showed favour to 
an Indian monk and diviner called Fo-t'u-ch'eng‘‘ who lived 
at his court and he appears to have been himself a Buddhist 
At any rate the most eminent of his successors, Shih Chi-lung®, 
was an ardent devotee and gave general permission to the 
population to enter monasteries, which had not been granted 
previously. This permission is noticeable, for it implies, even 
at this early date, the theory that a subject of the Emperor 
has no right to become a monk without his master’s leave 

In 381 we are told that in north-western China nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants were Buddhists In 372 Buddhism was 
mtroduced into li^orea and accepted as the flower of Chinese 
civihzation 

The state known as the Former Ts'in^ had its nucleus in 




He WEIS a remarkalilc man and famous m his time, fur he waa 
credited not only with chiiii and producing ram, but with raismg the dead 

Komuaab's account of him, based on the Tein aiinaln, may still be read with interest 
See Nouv Mdanga A'iiatiqucs, ii 1829, pp 179 ff Hia biography is contained in 
chap 05 of the Tain annals 

“ ^ ^ . I>ied 303 A D 

* Ta'in must be diatmguidied from Tain 
legitimate dynastiea 
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Shensi, but expanded considerably between 361 and 394 a d 
under the leadership of Fu-Chien^, who estabhshed in it large 
colonies of Tartars At first he favoured Confucianism but in 
381 became a Buddhist He was evidently in close touch with 
the westein regions and probably through them with India, 
for we hear that sixty -two states of Central Asia sent him tribute 
The Later Ts'in dynasty (384-417) had its headquarters 
in Kansu anJ was founded by vassals of the Former Ts'in. 
When the power of Fu-Chien collapsed, they succeeded to his 
possessions and established themselves in Ch'ang-an Yao- 
hsing*, the second monarch of this line was a devout Buddhist, 
and deserves mention as the patron of Kumarajiva*, the most 
eminent of the earlier translators 

Kumarajiva was born of Indian parents in Kucha and, after 
following the school of the Sarvastivadins for some time, became 
a Mahayanist When Kucha was captured in 383 by the 
General of Fu-Cliien, he was carried off to China and from 401 
onwards he laboured at Ch'ang-an for about ten years Ho was 
appointed Kuo Shih^, or Director of Public Instruction, and 
lectured in a hall specially built for him He is said to have had 
3000 disciples and fifty extant translations are ascribed to him. 
Probably all the Taitar kingdoms weic well disposed towards 
Buddhism, though their unsettled condition made them pre- 
carious residence.s for monks and scholars This was doubtless 
true of Northern Wei, which had been giowing duiing the 
period described, but appears as a prominent home of Buddhism 
somewhat later 

Meanwhile m the south the Eastern T.sin Dynasty, which 
represented the legitimate Empire and ruled at Nanking from 
317 to 420, was also favourable to Buddhism and Hsiao Wu-Ti, 
the ninth sovereign of this hne, was the first Emperor of China 
to become a Buddhist 

The times were troubled, but order was gradually bemg 
restored The Eastern Tsin Dynasty had been much disturbed 
by the struggles of rival princes These were brought to an end 
m 420 by a new dynasty known as Liu Sung which reigned m 

‘ flfS- ■ 

® See Nanjio, Catalogue, p 406 

For thia title see Pelhot in T'oung Poo, 1911, p G71 
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the south some sixty years The north was divided among sir 
Tartar kingdoms, which rJl perished before 440 except Wei 
Wei then split into an Eastern and a Western kingdom which 
lasted about a hundred yeais In the south, the Liu Sung gave 
place to three short dynasties, Ch'i, Liang and Chlen, until at 
last the Sui (5S9-G0n) united China 

The Liu Sung Einpc'ror Wen-Ti (424-454) was a patron of 
Confucian learning, but does not appear to have discouraged 
Buddhism The Sung annals record that several embassies were 
sent from India and Ceylon to offer congratulations on the 
flourishing condition of religion in his dominions, but they also 
prcscive luemoiials from Chinese officials asking for imperial 
intcrferemc to prevent the multiplication of monasteries and 
the growing exjienditiue on .siipi istitions ceremonies This 
mailvs the beginning of the desiie to cuib Buddhism by re- 
strictive legislation whuli the offici.d class displayed so promi- 
nently and peisistcntly in subse«|uen1 centuiies A similar 
reaction seems to hare been fell in Wei, where the influential 
statesman Ts'ui Hao’, a votary oi Taoism, conducted an anti- 
Buddliist campaign lie was helped m this crusade by the 
discoveiy of arms in a monasteiy at Ch'ang-an The monks were 
accused of treason and debaucheiy and in 446 Toba Tao^, the 
sovereign of Wei, issued an edict ordeiing the destruction of 
Buddhist temples and saeied books as well as the execution of 
all piicsts The Ciown Piinec, who W’as a Buddhist, was able 
to save many lives, but no monasteries or temples were left 
standing The pcisecution, howeier, was of short duration 
Toba Tao was assassinated and almost the first act of his 
successor w'as to re-establish Buddhism and allow his subjects 
to become monks Eioni this period date the sculptured grottoes 
of Yun-Kang in noithcni Shan-si which are probably the oldest 
specimens of Buddhist ait m China In 471 another ruler of 
Wei, Toba Hung, had a gigantic image of Buddha constructed 
and subsequently abdicated in oidcr to devote himself to 


Kc way (aiioiuzLtl uiirlu the ii ihk uf Wii and the three 

groat per^focutiuna of lUiddluHni are hoiuLtinn s dtHcnbed as thi* disasters of the 
three Wu, the others bting VVu uf tho Korlh Chou dynasty ^574) and Wu of the 
T'ang (845) 
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Buddhist studies His successor marks a reaction, for he was 
an ardent Confucianist who changed the family name to Yuan 
and tned to introduce the Chinese language and dress But the 
tide of Buddhism was too strong It secured the favour of the 
next Emperor in whose time there are said to have been 13,000 
temples m Wei 

In the Sung dominions a conspiracy was discovered in 458 
in which a molik was implicated, and restrictive, though not 
prohibitive, regulations weic issued respecting monasteries 
The Emperor Ming-Ti, though a ciuel luler was a devout 
Buddhist and erected a monastery in Hu-nan, at the cost of 
such heavy taxation that Ins ministers leinonstrated The fifty- 
nine years of Liu Sung rule must have been on the whole 
favourable to Buddhism, for twenty translators flourished, 
partly natives and partly foieigners from Central Asia, India 
and Ceylon In 420 a band of twenty-five Chinese started on a 
pilgrimage to India They had been piecedcd by the celebrated 
pilgrim Ea-Hsien* who travmlJcd m India liom 30!) to 414 

In the loign ot Wu-Ti, the lust Empcior of the Ch'i dynasty, 
one ot the imperial jirmces, named Tzu Liaiig^, cultivated the 
society ol eminent nioiiks and enjoyed theological discussions 
From the specimens of tliese aiguments which have been pre- 
served wc see that the explanation of the inerjuahties of life 
as the result of Karma had a gicat attraction for the popular 
mind and also that it provoked the hostile criticism of the 
Conlucian hteiati 

The accession ot the Liang dynasty and the long reign ot its 
first emperoi Wu-Ti ('>t»2-rfn) weie important events in the 
history of Buddhism, lor tins rnonaich rivalled Asoka in pious 
enthusiasm if not in power and piospeiity He obviously set 
the Church above the state and it w as while he was on the 
throne that Bodhidhaima came to China and the first edition 
of the Tripitaka was prepared 

His reign, though primarily of importance for religion, was 
not wanting in political interest, and witnessed a long conflict 
with Wei Wu-Ti was aided by the dissensions which distracted 
Wei but failed to achieve his object, probably as a result of his 
refigious preoccupations, for he seemed unable to estimate the 

^ 25 pilgrims sco Nanjio, p 417 
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power of the various adventurers who from tune to tune rose 
to pre-eminence in the north and, holding war to be wrong, he 
was too ready to accept msmcere overtures for peace Wei spht 
into two states, the Eastern and Western, and Hou-Ching’^, a 
powerful general who was not satisfied with his position m 
either, offered his services to Wu-Ti, promising to add a large 
part of Ho-nan to his dominions He failed in his promise but 
Wu-Ti, instead of punishmg him, first gave him a post as 
governor and then listened to the proposals made by the ruler 
of Eastern Wei for his surrender. On this Hou-Ching conspired 
with an adopted son of Wu-Ti, who had been set aside as heir 
to the throne and invested Nanking The city was captured 
after the horrors of a prolonged siege and Wu-Ti died miserably. 

Wu-Ti was not originally a Buddhist In fact until about 
610, when he was well over forty, he was conspicuous as a 
patron of Confucianism The change might be asenbed to per- 
sonal reasons, but it is noticeable that the Stame thing occurred 
in Wei, where a peiiod of Confucianism was succeeded by a 
strong wave of Buddhism which evidently swept over all Chma. 
Hu®, the Dowager Empress of Wei, was a fervent devotee, though 
of indifferent morality in both pubhc and private life since she 
IS said to have poisoned her own son In 618 she sent Sung Yun 
and Hui Sheng® to Udyana in search of Buddhist books of 
which they brought back 175 

Wu-Ti’s conversion is connected with a w'andering monk and 
magician called Pao-Chih*, who received the privilege of 
approaching him at all hours A monastery v/aa erected in 
Nanking at great expense and edicts were issued forbidding 
not only the sacrifice of animals but even the representation 
of living things in embioidery, on the ground that people 
might cut up such figures and thus become callous to the sanctity 
of hfe The emperor expounded sutras in pubhc and wrote a 
work on Buddhist ntuaP The first Chinese edition of the 
Tnpitaka, in manusenpt and not prmted, was collected in 618 
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ScD Chaiannee, “Voyage de Song Yun dans TUdyana et 


1b Gandhara, 61 B— 522,” p ^ \i\. B E F E O 1903, pp 379-441 For an interesting 
account of the Dowager Empress see pp 384—6 
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Although Wu-Ti’s edicts, particularly that against animal 
sacnfioes, gave great dissatisfaction, yet the Buddhist movement 
seems to have been popular and not merely an imperial whim, 
for many distinguished persona, for instance the authors Liu 
Hsieh and*Yao Ch'a^, took part in it 

In 520 (or according to others, in 525) Bodhidharma (gener- 
ally called Ta-mo m Chinese) landed m Canton from India He 
IS described a^ the son of a king of a country called Hsiang- 
chih in southern India, and the twenty-eighth Patriarch^ He 
taught that merit does not he in good works and that knowledge 
IS not gamed by reading the scriptures The one essential is 
insight, which comes as illumination after meditation Though 
this doctrine had subsequently much success in the Far East, it 
was not at first appreciated and Bodhidharma’s introduction 
to the devout but literary Emperor in Nanking was a fiasco 
He offended his Majesty by curtly saying that he had acquired 
no merit by causing temples to be built and books to be tran- 
sonbed Then, m answer to the question, what is the most im- 
portant of the holy doctrines, he replied “where all is emptiness, 
nothing can be called holy ” “Who,” asked the astonished 
Emperor, “is he who thus repbes to mei” “I do not know,” 
said Bodhidharma 

Not being able to come to any understanding with Wu-Ti, 
Bodhidharma went northwards, and is said to have crossed the 
Yang-tse standing on a reed, a subject frequently represented 
in Chinese art^. He retired to Lo-yang where he spent nine 
years in the Shao-Lin* temple gazing silently at a wall, whence 
he was popularly known as the wall-gazer One legend says 
that he sat so long in contemplation that his legs fell off, and 

’ See chap xxm. p 0 % anr] thup XLV hclow (dii si hools of riimcnp Buddhism), 
for more about IJodliidharina The earlii at Clunese accounts of him seem to he those 
contained in the Liang and Wei annals But one of the most popular and fullest 
accounts is to be found in the Wu Teng Hiii Yuan (first volume) printed at Kushan 
near Fuchow 

’ Hia portraits are also frequent holh in China and Japan (see Ostanal Zlifl 
1012, p 226) and the strongly marked features attributed to him may perhaps 
represent a tradition of his personal apjiearancc, which is entirely un Chinese 
An elaborate study of Bodhidharma written in Japanese is noticed m. B E F E 0 
1911, p 457 
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a kind of leglesa doll which is a favourite plaything in Japan is 
BtiU called by his name But according to another tale he 
preserved hia legs He wished to return to India but died m 
China When Sung Yun, the traveller mentioned above, was 
returning from India, he met him in a mountain pass bare- 
footed and carrying one sandal m his hand^ When this was 
reported, his coffin was opened and was found to contain 
nothing but the other sandal which was long preserved as a 
precious rehc in the Shao-Lin temple 

Wu-Ti adopted many of the habits of a bonze He was a 
stnct vegetarian, expounded the scriptures in public and wrote 
a work on ritual He thrice retired into a monastery and wore 
the dress of a Ehikkhii These rctiiemonts were apparently of 
short duration and his ministers twice redeemed him by heavy 
payments 

In 538 a hair of the Buddha was sent by the king of Fu-nan 
and received with groat ceremony In the next year a mission 
was despatched to Magadha to obtain Sanskiit texts It returned 
in 646 with a large collection ot manuscripts and accompanied 
by the learned Paramaifha who spent twenty years in trans- 
lating them Wu-Ti, 111 his old age, became stricter All luxury 
was suppressed at Court, but he himself always wore full dress 
and showed the utmost politeness, oven to the lowest officials. 
He was so reluctant to inflict the punishment of death that 
crime increased In 647 he became a monk for the third time 
and immediately afterwards the events connected with Hou- 
Ching (briefly sketclied above) began to trouble the peace of 
his old age During the siege ot Nanking he was obliged to 
depart from his vegetarian diet and eat eggs When he was told 
that his capital was taken ho merely said, “I obtained the 
kingdom through niy own efforts and through me it has been 
lost So I need not complain ” 

Hou-Cliing proceeded to the palace, but®, overcome with awe, 
knelt down before Wu-Ti who merely said, “I am afraid you 
must be fatigued by the trouble it has cost you to destroy my 
kingdom ” Hou-Ching was ashamed and told his officers that 

^ The legend doea not fit m well with chronology since Sung Yun is said to have 
returned from India in 522 

* See Takakusu m J RA S 1905, p 33 

® Mailla, Hisi Gin dti la Chine, p 369 
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he had never felt such fear before and would never dare to see 
Wu-Ti again. Nevertheless, the aged Emperor was treated 
with indignity and soon died of starvation His end, though 
melancholy, was peaceful compared with that in store for Hou- 
Chmg who^ after two^ears of fightmg and murdering, assumed 
the imperial title, but immediately afterwards was defeated and 
slam The people ate hia body in the streets of Nanking and his 
own wife IS said to have swallowed mouthfuls of hia flesh. 

One of Wu-Ti’s sons, Yuan-Ti, who reigned from 552 to 555, 
mherited hia father’s temper and fate with this difl!erence that 
he was a Taoist, not a Buddhist He frequently resided in the 
temples of that religion, studied its scriptures and expounded 
them to his people A great scholar, he had accumulated 140,000 
volumes, but when it was announced to him in his library that 
the troops of Wci were marching on his capital, ho yielded with- 
out resistance and burnt his books, saying that they had proved 
of no use in this extremity 

This alternation of imperial patronage in the south may have 
been the reason why Wen Hsuan Ti, the ruler of Northern Ch'i^, 
and for the moment perhaps the most important personage m 
China, summoned Buddhist and Taoist priests to a discussion 
in 556 Both rchgions could not be true, he said, and one must 
be superfluous After hearing the arguments of both lie decided 
in favour of Buddhism and ordered the Taoists to become bonzes 
on pain of death Only four refused and were executed 

Under the short Ch'en dynasty (557-680) the position of 
Buddhism continued favourable The first Empcior, a mild and 
intelligent sovereign, though circumstances obliged him to put 
a great many people out of the way, retired to a monastery after 
reigning for two years But m the north theie was a temporary 
reaction Wu-Ti, of the Northern Chou dynasty^, first of all 
defined the precedence of the three religions as Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism and then, in 575, prohibited the two latter, 
ordering temples to be destroyed and priests to return to the 
world. But as usual the persecution was not of long duration 
Five years later Wu-Ti’s son withdrew- his father’s edict and 
in 582, the founder of the Sui dynasty, gave the population 
permission to become monks He may be said to have used 
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Buddhism as his basis for restoring the unity of the Empire 
ajid in his old age he became devout The Sui annals observe 
that Buddhist books had become more numerous under this 
dynasty than those of the ConfuciamstSj and no less than three 
collections of the Tripitaka were made between 694 and 616. 

With the seventh century began the great T'ang dynMty 
(620-907) Buddhism had now been known to the rulers of 
China for about 650 years It began as a rehgiom tolerated but 
still regarded as exotic and not quite natural for the sons of 
Han It had succeeded in cstabhshing itself as the faith of the 
majority among both Tartars and Chinese The rivalry of 
Taoism was only an instance of that imitation which is the 
Bincerest flattery Though the opposition of the mandarins 
assumed serious proportions whenever they could induce an 
Emperor to share their views, yet the hostile attitude of the 
Government never lasted long and was not shared by the mass 
of tho people It is clear that the permissions to practise 
Buddhism which invariably followed close on the prohibitions 
wore a national relief Though Buddhism tended to mingle with 
Taoism and other indigenous ideas, the many translations of 
Indian works and the increasing intercourse between Chinese and 
Hmdus had diffused a knowledge of its true tenets and practice 

The T'ang dynasty witnessed a triangular war between Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. As a rule Confucianism 
attacked the other two as base superstitions but sometimes, as 
in the reign of Wu Tsung, Taoism seized a chance of being able 
to annihilate Buddhism This war continued under the Northern 
Sung, though the character of Chinese Buddhism changed, for 
the Contemplative School, which had considerable affinities to 
Taoism, became popular at the expense of the T'len T'ai After 
the Northern Sung (except under the foreign Mongol dynasty) 
we feel that, though Buddhism was by no means dead and from 
time to time flourished exceedingly, yet Confucianism had 
established its claim to be the natural code and creed of the 
scholar and statesman The Chinese Court remained a strange 
place to the end but scholarship and good sense had a large 
measure of success in banishing extravagance from art and 
literature. Yet, alas, the intellectual life of China lost more m 
fire and briUiancy than it gamed in sanity. Probably the most 
critical times for hterature and indeed for thought were those 
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bnef periods under the Sui and T'ang^ when Buddhist and Taoist 
hooks were accepted as texts for the puhhc examinations and 
the last half century of the Northern Sung, when the educational 
reforms of Wang An Shih were intermittently in force The 
innovatioijB were cancelled m all cases Had they lasted, 
Chinese style and mentahty might have been different 

The T'ang dynasty, though on the whole favourable to 
Buddhism, aifd indeed the period of its greatest prosperity, 
opened with a period of reaction To the founder, Kao Tsu, 
IB attributed the saying that Confucianism is as necessary to 
the Chinese as wings to a bird or water to a fish The imperial 
historiographer Fu presented to his master a memorial 
blaming Buddhism hecaiise it undervalued natural relationships 
and urging that monks and nuns should be compelled to marry 
He was opposed by Hsiao Yu®, who declared that hell was made 
for such people as his opponent— an argument common to many 
religions The Emperor followed on the whole advice of Fu I 
Magistrates were ordered to inquire into the lives of monks and 
nuns Those found pure and sincere wore collected in the large 
estabhshments The rest were ordered to return to the world 
and the smaller religious houses were closed Kao Tsu abdicated 
m 627 but his son Tai Tsung continued his rohgious policy, and 
the new Empress was strongly anti-Buddliist, for when mortally 
ill she forbade her son to pray tor her recovery in Buddhist 
shnnes Yet the Emperor cannot have shared these sentiments 
at any rate towards the end of his reign* He issued an edict 
allowing every monastery to receive five new monks and the 


^ See Biofc, Hist do V uustrvilum puhluinc rn pj) -SU, 313 


la CLlLbrated in CIiiiiOso hiatiiry as one of U»e pn aicat opponents 

of Buddhism Ho collected all the objection's to it in 10 books and warned hia son 
against it on his death bed Gilts, Biog DlcI 589 

An important zmnialtr and apparently a man of talent but of 


ungovernable and changeable tciniior In C39 ho obLaintd the Emperor s leave to 
become a pneat but soon left his monastery Tlit Emperor ordered him to be 
canomzed under the name Pure but Narrow Giles, Bvig Du I 722 The monk 


Fa-Lm also attacked the views of Eu I in two trcatiaea which have been 

incorporated in the Chinese Tripitaka See Nanjio, Cat Nog 1500, 1601 

• Subsequently a story grew up that his soul had visited hell durmg a prolonged 
famtmg fit after which he recovered and became a devout Buddhist See chap xi 
of the Romance called Hsi-yu chi, a fantaetio travesty of Heuan Chuang’s travels, 
and Wieger, Te^t&s Historiques, p 1585 
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celebrated journey of Hsuan Chuang^ was made in his reig;n. 
When the pilgrim returned from India, he was received with 
pubhc honours and a title was conferred on him Learned monks 
were appointed to assist him in translatmg the hbrary he had 
brought hack and the account of his travels was prgsented to 
the Emperor who also wrote a laudatory preface to his version 
of the Prajnaparamita It was in this reign also that Nestonan 
missionaries first appeared in China and were allowed to settle 
in the capital Diplomatic relations were maintained with India. 
The Indian Emperor Harsha sent an envoy in 641 and two 
Chinese missions were despatched in return The second, led 
by Wang Hsuan-Ts'e^, did not arrive until after the death of 
Harsha when a usurper had seized the throne. Wang Hsuan- 
Ts'e collected a small army in Tibet, dethroned the usurper and 
brought him as a prisoner to China. 

The latter half of the seventh century is dominated by the 
figure of the Dowager Empress Wu, the prototype of the cele- 
brated lady who took charge of China’s fate in our own day and, 
hke her, supeihumari in decision and unscrupulousness, yet 
capable of inspiring loyalty She was a concubine of the Emperor 
Tai Tsung and when he died m 649 lived for a short time as a 
Buddhist nun The eventful life of Wu Hou, who was at least 
successful in maintaining order at home and on the frontiers, 
belongs to the history of China rather than of Buddhism She 
was not an ornament of the faith nor an example of its principles, 
but, mindful of the protection it had once afforded her, she gave 
it her patronage even to the extent of making a bonze named 
Huai I^ the minister of her mature passions when she was nearly 


This name has beon transliterated m an extraordinary number of 


ways iSce U E F E O lOO', pji ‘124—430 (liicH gives Hsuan Chuang in his Chinese 
Dichonariji but Hsuan Tsaug m his BiogTajihual Difiionary Probably the latter la 
more conect Not only is the pionunoiation of the oharacters variable, but the 


character was tabooed as being part of the Emperor K'aiig Hai’e pereonal 


name and 7C substituted for it Hence the spoiling Yuan Chuang 

See Vincent Smith, Early Ilislory of India, pp 326—327, and 


Giles, Biog Dirt, sv Wang Hsuan T'se This worthy appears to have gone to 
India again in 657 to offer robes at the holy places 



Some of the prmcipal statues m the caves of Lung-men were made 


at her expense, but other parts of these oaves seem to date from at least 600 A D 
Chayannes, Mission Archdol tome i, deuzi^me partie 
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seventy years old A magnificent temple, at which 10,000 men 
worked daily, was built for him, but the Empress was warned 
that he was collecting a body of vigorous monks nominally for 
its service, but really for pohtical objects She ordered these 
persona t(f be banished Huai I was angry and burnt the temple 
The Empress at first merely ordered it to be rebuilt, but finding 
that Huai I was growing disrespectful, she had him assassinated 
We hear tTiat the Mahamegha-autrai was presented to her 
and circulated among the people with her approval About 690 
she assumed divine honours and accommodated these preten- 
sions to Buddhism by allowing herself to be styled Maitreya or 
Kuan-3nn After her death at the age of 80, there does not appear 
to have been any rehgious change, for two monks were appointed 
to high office and orders were issued that Buddhist and Taoist 
temples should be built in every Department But the earlier 
part of the reign of Hsuan Tsung* marks a temporary reaction 
It was represented to him that rieh families wasted their 
substance on religious edifices and that the inmates were well- 
to-do persona desirous of escaping the burdens of public service 
He accoidingly forbade the building of monasteiies, making of 
images and copying of sutras, and 12,000 monks were ordered 
to return to the woild In 725 he ordered a building known as 
"Hall of the Assembled Spirits” to be renamed “Hall of As- 
sembled Worthies,” because spirits were mere fables 

In the latter part of hia life he became devout though ad- 
dicted to Taoism rather than Buddhism But he must have 
outgrown his anti-Buddhist prejudices, for in 730 the seventh 
collection of the Tripitaka was made under his auspices Many 
poets of this period such as Su Chin and the somewhat later 
Liu Tsung Yuan^ were Buddhists and the paintings of the great 
Wu Tao-tzii and Wang-wei (painter as well as poet) glowed with 
the inspiration of the T'len-t'ai teaching In 740 there were 
m the city of Ch'ang-An alone sixty-four monasteries and 

^ ^^ ^1^ Ta Yun Ching See^T 19l3,p 149 The late Dowager Empreaa 

also was fond of masquerading as Kuan yin but it does not appear that the per- 
formance was meant to be taken seriously 

* ‘ That romantic Chmeae reign of Genso (713-756) which is the real absolu 
culmination of ChiueBe genius ” FenoUoaap Epochs of Chintac and Japanese af 
I 102 
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twenty-seven nunnenoa A cnrioua light is thrown on the in- 
consistent and composite character of Chinese rehgious senti- 
ment — as noticeable to-day as it was twelve hundred years ago 
— by the will of Yao Ch'ung^ a statesman who presented a 
celebrated anti-Buddhiat memorial to this Emperol' In his 
will he warns his children solemnly against the creed which he 
hated and yet adds the following direction “When I am dead, 
on no account perform for me the ceremonies of that mean 
religion But if you feci unable to follow orthodoxy in every 
respect, then yield to popular custom and from the first seventh 
day after my death until the last (i e seventh) seventh day, let 
mass be celebrated by the Buddbist clergy seven times and 
when, as these masses require, you must offer gifts to me, use 
the clothes which I wore in life and do not use other valuable 
things ” 

In 751 a mission w'as sent to the king of Ki-pin^ The staff 
included Wu-K'ung^, also known as Dharrnadhatu, who re- 
mained some time in India, took the vows and ultimately 
returned to China with many books and relics It is probable 
that in this and the following centuries Hindu influence reached 
the outlying province of Yunnan directly through Burma* 

Letters, art and pageantry made the Court of Hsuan Tsung 
bnlhant, but the splendour faded and his reign ended tragically 
in disaster and rebellion The T'ang dynasty seemed in danger 
of collapse But it emerged successfully' from these troubles 
and continued tor a century and a half During the whole of 
this period the Emperors with one exception^ were favourable 
to Buddhism, and the latter halt of the eighth century marks 
in Buddhist history an epoch of increased popularity among the 
masses but also the spread of ritual and doctnnal corruption, 
for it IS m these years that its connection with ceremonies for 
the repose and honour of the dead became more intimate 




Tljo meaning of this name appears to vary at diffeient times 


period it IS probably etiuivalcnt to Kapisa or N E Afghanistan 


At this 


• See £ F E 0 1904, p 161 This does not oxclude the possibility of an opposite 
current, mz Cluneac Buddhism flowing into Burma 
“ Wu Tsung, 841-847 
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These middle and later T'ang Emperors were not exclusive 
Buddhists. Accordmg to the severe judgment of their own 
officials, they were inclined to unworthy and outlandish 
superstitions Many of them were under the influence of 
eunuchs, Inagicians and soothsayers, and many of those who 
were not assassinated died from taking the Taoist medicine 
called Ehxir of Immortahty Yet it was not a period of deca- 
dence and dementia It was for China the age of Augustus, not 
of Hehogabalus Art and literature flounshed and against Han- 
Yu, the hnlliant adversary of Buddhism, may be set Liu Tsung 
Yuan^, a writer of at least equal genius who found in it his 
mspiration A noble school of painting grew up in the Buddhist 
monasteries and in a long line of artists may be mentioned the 
great name of Wu Tao-tzu, whose religious pictures such as 
Kuan-yin, Purgatory and the death of the Buddha obtained 
for him a fame which is still hving Among the streams which 
watered this paradise of art and letters should doubtless be 
counted the growing importance of Central and Western Asia 
in Chinese policy and the consequent influx of their ideas In 
the mid T'ang period Mamchansm, Ncstonanism and Zoro- 
astrianism aU were prevalent in China The hrst was the religion 
of the Uigurs So long as the Chinese had to keep on good terms 
with this tribe Manichseism was respected, but when they were 
defeated by the Kiighiz and became ummpoitant, it was abrupily 
suppressed (843) In this period, too, Tibet became of great 
importance for the Chinese Then object was to keep open the 
passes leading to Ferghana and India But the Tibetans some- 
times combined with the Arabs, who had conquered Turkestan, 
to close them and in 763 they actually sacked Chang An China 
endeavoured to dclend herself by making treaties with the 
Indian border states, but in 175 the Arabs inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on her troops A treaty of peace was subsequently made 
with Tibet^ 

When Su-Tsung (756-762), the son of Hsuan-Tsung, was 
safely estabhshed on the throne, he began to show his devotion 
to Buddhism He installed a chapel in the Palace which was 

1 “Liu Taung Yuan has left behind liim much that for puniy of style and felicity 
of expression has rarely been surpassed/’ GiUa, (JhiiiLSc. Literature, p 191 

* Apparently in 783 A d See Waddell’s articles on Ancient Hietorical Edicts 
at Lhasa in J B A S 1909, 1910, 1911 
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served by several hundred monks and caused his eunuchs and 
guards to dress up as Bodhisattvas and Gremi His ministers, 
who were required to worship these maskers, vainly remon- 
strated as also when he accepted a sort of Sibylline book from 
a nun who alleged that she had ascended to heaven and received 
it there 

The next Emperor, Tai-Tsung, was converted to Buddhism 
by his Minister Wang Chin*, a man of great abiGties who was 
subsequently sentenced to death for corruption, though the 
Emperor commuted the sentence to banishment Tai-Tsung 
expounded the scriptures in pubhc himself and the sacred books 
were carried from one temple to another in state carriages with 
the same pomp as the sovereign In 768 the eunuch Yu Chao-En^ 
built a great Buddhist temple dedicated to the memory of the 
Emperor’s deceased mother In spite of his minister’s remon- 
strances, HiH Majesty attended the opening and appointed 
1000 monks and nuns to perform masses for the dead annually 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh month This anniversary 
became generally observed as an All Souls’ Day, and is still 
one of the most popular festivals in China Priests both Buddhist 
and Taoist recite prayers for the departed, rice is scattered 
abroad to feed hungry ghosts and clothes are burnt to be used 
by them in the land of shadows Large sheds are constructed 
in which are figures representing scenes from the next world 
and the evening is enlivened by theatricals, music and fire- 
works^ 

The cstabhsliment of this festival was due to the celebrated 
teacher Amogha (Pu-k'ung), and marks the official recognition 
by Chinese Buddhism of those services for the dead which have 
rendered it popular at the cost of forgetting its better aspects 
Amogha was a native of Ceylon (or, according to others, of 
Northern India), who arrived in China in 719 with his teacher 
Vajrabodhi After the latter’s death he revisited India and 
Ceylon in search of books and came back in 746 He wished to 
return to his own country, but permission was refused and 
until his death in 774 he was a considerable personage at Court, 



® See Eitcl, Handhoolc oj Chinese Buddhism, p 1B5 s v Ullambana, a somewhat 
douhtful word, apparently rendered into Chinese as Yu-lan-p'Sn 
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receiving high rank and titles The Chinese Tnpitaka contains 
108 translations^ ascribed to him, mostly of a tantnc character, 
though to the honour of China it must be said that the erotic 
mysticism of some Indian tantras never found favour there. 
Amogha ft a considerable, though not auspicious, figure in the 
history of Chmese Buddhism, and, so far as such changes can 
be the work of one man, on him rests the responsibihty of 
making it become in popular estimation a religion specially 
concerned with funeral rites* 

Some authors* try to prove that the influx of Nestoriamsm 
under the T'ang dynasty had an important influence on the 
later development of Buddhism m China and Japan and in 
partioular that it popularized these services for the dead But 
this hypothesis seems to me unproved and unnecessary Such 
ceremonies were an essential pait of Chmese religion and no 
faith could hope to spread, if it did not countenance them they 
are prominent in Hinduism and not unlmown to Pah Buddhism* 
Further the ritual used in China and Japan has often only a 
superficial resemblance to Christian masses for the departed 
Part of it IS magical and part of it consists in acquiiing merit 
by the recitation of scriptuics which have no special reference 
to the dead This merit is then formally transferred to them 
Doubtless NcstorianiHm, in so far as it was associated with 
Buddhism, tended to piomote the worship of Bodhisattvas and 
prayers addressed directly to them, but tins tendency existed 
independently and the Ncstonan monument indicates not that 
Nestoriamsm influenced Buddhism but that it abandoned the 
doctrine of the atonement 

In 819 a celebrated incident occurred The Emperor Hsien- 
Tsung had been informed that at the Fa-nien monastery m 
Shen-si a bone of the Buddha was preserved which eveiy thirty 
years exhibited miraculous powers As this was the auspicious 
year, he ordered the rchc to be brought in state to the capital 

^ See Nanjio Catalogue, pp 445-44B 

* He la also said to liavi‘ infcrudueed the images of the Four Kmgs which are now 
found m every tcmplt A portrait of lum by Li (’Jiion la reproduced in Tajima’a 
Maaterpiece^, vol viii, plate ix The aitiat was pcrhajis his contemporary 

^ E g Saeki, The Nestorian Monument in China, 191G iSee oiiso above, p 217 

* See Khuddaka-Patha, 7, Peta Vatbhu, 1, G and the commentary, Milinda 
Panha, iv B, 29, and for modern practices my chapter on Siam, and Copleebon, 
Buddhism, p 445 
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and lodged m the Imperial Palace, after which it waa to make 
the round of the monaatenea in the city. This proceeding called 
forth an ammated protest from Han-Yu^, one of the best known 
authors and statesmen then hving, who presented a memorial, 
still celebrated as a masterpiece The following extract wiU give 
an idea of its style “Your Servant is well aware that your 
Majesty does not do this (give the bone such a reception) m 
the vain hope of deriving advantage therefrom but that in the 
fulness of our present plenty there is a desire to comply with 
the wishes of the people in the celebration at the capital of 
this delusive mummery For Buddha was a barbarian His 
language was not the language of China His clothes were of 
an alien cut He did not utter the maxims of our ancient rulers 
nor conform to the customs which they have handed down 
He did not appreciate the bond between prince and minister, 
the tie between father and son Had this Buddha come to our 
capital in the flesh, your Majesty might have received him with 
a few words of admonition, giving him a banquet and a suit 
of clothes, before sending him out of the country with an escort 
of soldiers 

“But what are the facts'^ The bone of a man long since dead 
and decomposed is to be admitted within the precincts of the 
Impenal Palace Confucius said, ‘respect spiritual beings but 
keep them at a distance ’ And so when princes of old paid 
visits of condolence, it waa customary to send a magician m 
advance with a peach-rod m his hand, to expel all noxious 
influences before the arrival of his master Yet now your 
Majesty is about to introduce without reason a disgusting 
object, personally taking part in the proceedings without the 
mtervention of the magician or his wand Of the officials not 
one has raised his voice against it of the Censors^ not one has 
pointed out the enormity of such an act. Therefore your servant, 
overwhelmed with shame for the Censors, implores your Majesty 
that these bones may be handed over for destruction by fire 


Some niitive cntica, however, have doubted the authenticity of the 
received text and the version inserted in the Official History seems to be a summary 
See WiBger, Teilea IIutorigutB, vol m pp 1726 ff , and Giles, Chinese Literature 
pp 200ii 

“ The officials whose duty it waa to remonstrate with the Emperor if he acted 
wrongly 
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or water, whereby the root of this great evil may be exter- 
minated for all time and the people may know how much the 
wisdom of your Majesty surpasses that of ordmary men^ ” 

The Emperor became furious when he read the memorial 
and wished to execute its author on the spot But Han-Yu’s 
many friends saved him and the sentence was commuted to 
honourable banishment as governor of a distant town Shortly 
afterwards the Emperor died, not of Buddhism, but of the ehxir 
of immortality which made him so irritable that his eunuchs 
put him out of the way Han-Yu was recalled but died the next 
year Among his numerous works was one called Yuan Tao, 
much of which was directed against non-Confucian forms of 
rehgion It is still a thesaurus of arguments lor the opponents 
of Buddhism and, let it be added, of Christianity 

It IS not surprising that the prospeiity of the Buddhist 
church should have led to another reaction, but it came not 
so much from the literary and sceptical class as from Taoism 
which continued to enjoy the favour of the T'ang Emperois, 
although they died one after another of drinking the ehxir The 
Emperor Wu-Tsung was more definitely Taoist than his pre- 
decessors In 843 lie suppressed MamcliSEism and in 84.5, at 
the instigation of his Taoist advisers, he dealt Buddhism the 
severest blow which it had yet received In a trenchant edict® 
he repeated the now familiar arguments that it is an a den 
and maleficent superstition, unknown under the ancient and 
glonous dynasties and injurious to the customs and morality of 
the nation Incidentally he testifies to its influence and popu- 
larity for he complains of the crowds thronging the temples 
which eclipse the imperial palaces in splendour and the in- 
numerable monks and nuns supported by the contributions of 
the people Then, giving figures, he commands that 4600 great 
temples and 40,000 smaller rural temples bo domohshed, that 
their enormous® landed property be confiscated, that 260,500 
monks and nuns be secularized and 150,000 temple slaves^ set 
free These statistics are probably exaggerated and in any case 
the Emperor had barely time to execute his drastic orders, 

^ Giles, Chinese. Liieratare, pp 201, 202 — Homen^hat abbreviated 

® See Wieger, Texies HiatoriqueSf vol iii pp 1744 

" ‘ Thousands of ten thousands of Ch'ing ” A CVin£T = 15 13 acres 

* Presumably similar to the temple slaves of Camboja, etc 
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though all despatch was used on account of the private fortunes 
which could be amassed incidentally by the executive 

Aa the Confucian chronicler of his doings observes, he 
suppressed Buddhism on the ground that it is a superstition 
but encouraged Taoism which is no hettei Indeed thef impartial 
critic must admit that it is much worse, at any rate for Emperors 
Undeterred by the fate of his picdecossors Wu-Tsung began to 
take the elixir of immoitahty He suffered first’ from nervous 
irritability, then from internal pains, which were explained as 
due to the gradual transformation of his bones, and at the 
beginning of 846 he became dumb No further explanation of 
his symptoms was then given him and his uncle Hsuan Tsung 
was raised to the throne His first act was to revoke the anti- 
Buddhist edict, the Taoist piiests who had instigated it were 
put to death, the Emperor and his ministers vied in the work 
of reconstruction and very soon things became again much as 
they were before this gieat but biief tribulation Nevertheless, 
in 852 the Empcior rec cived favourably a memorial complaining 
of the Buddhist reaction and oideied that all monks and nuns 
must obtain special pei mission before taking orders He was 
beginning to fall uiidei Taoist influence and it is hard to repress 
a smile on reading that seven years later he died of the elixir 
His successor I-Tsung (860-874), who died at the age of 30, was 
an ostentatious and dissipated Buddhist In spite of the re- 
monstrances of his ministers he .igain sent for the sacred bone 
from Fa-men and leceivod it with even more respect than his 
predecessor had shoun, for he met it at the Palace gate and 
bowed before it 

During the remainder of the T'ang dynasty there is little 
of importance to recount about Buddhism It apparently 
suffered no reverses, but history is occuiued with the struggle 
against the Tartars The later T'ang Emperors entered into 
alliance with various frontier tribes, but found it hard to keep 
them in the position of vassals The history of China from the 
tenth to the thirteenth centuries is briefly as follows. The T'ang 
dynasty coUapsed chiefly owing to the mcapacity of the later 
Emperors and was succeeded by a troubled period in which five 
short dynasties founded by mihtary adventurers, three of whom 
were of Turkish race, rose and feU m 63 years^ In 960 the 
* One Smperor of tfua epoch, Shih Tsung of the later Chou dynasty, suppiessed 
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Sung d 3 masty muted the Chinese elements m the Empire, 
but had to struggle agamst the Khitan Tartars m the north- 
east and against the kingdom of Hsia in the north-west. 
With the twelfth century appeared the Kms or Golden 
Tartars, who demohshed the power of the Khitans in alhance 
with the Chinese but turned against their allies and conquered 
all Chma north of the Yang tze and continually harassed, 
though they did not capture, the provinces to the south of it 
which constituted the reduced empire of the Sungs But their 
power waned m its turn before the Mongols, who, under Chmggiz 
Khan and Ogotai, contpiered the greater part of northern Asia 
and eastern Europe In 1232 the Sung Emperor entered into 
alhance with the Mongols agamst the Kins, with the ultimate 
result that though the Kins were swept away, Khubilai, 
the Khan of the Mongols, became Emperor of all China in 
1280 

The dynasties of T'ang and Sung maik two great epochs m 
the history of Chinese art, htciature and thought, but whereas 
the virtues and vices of the T'ang may be summed up as genius 
and extravagance, those of thc' Sung are culture and tameness. 
But this summary judgment does not do justice to the painters, 
particularly the landscape painters, of the Sung and it is 
noticeable that many of the greatest masters, including Li 
Lung-Mien^, were obviously inspired by Buddhism The school 
which had the greatest influence on ait and literature was the 
Ch'an^ or contemplative sect better known by its Japanese 
name Zen Though lounded by Bodhidharina it did not win 
the sympathy and esteem of the cultivated classes until the 
Sung period About this time the method of block-printing 
was popularized and theie began a steady output of compre- 
hensive histones, collected works, encyclopaedias and biographies 
which excelled anything then published in Europe Antiquarian 
research and accessible editions of classical writers were favour- 


monEiateriea and coined bron/c imagca into c uru nr v, dc lanng Uiat Buddha, who in 
BO many births had satrifued himbelf tor mtinkind, would have nu ol'jcLbion to hifl 
statues being made uselul But in the BouLli Buddhism llouriahed in the province 

of Fukien under the pnnres of Mm and the dynasty which called itself 


Southern T'ang 



See Kokka No 309, 1910 
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able to Confucianism, which had always been the religion of 
the hterati 

It is not surprising that the Emperors of this literary dynasty 
were mostly temperate in expressing their rehgious emotions. 
T'ai-Tsu, the founder, forbade cremation and remonsla-ated with 
the Prince of T'ang, who was a fervent Buddhist Yet he cannot 
have objected to religion in moderation, for the first printed 
edition of the Tripitaka was published in his reign (972) and 
With a preface of his own The early and thorough apphcation 
of printing to this gigantic Canon is a proof — if any were needed 
— of the popular esteem for Buddhism 

Nor did this edition close the work of translation 276 later 
translations, made under the Northern Sung, are still extant and 
religious intercourse with India continued The names and 
writings of many Hindu monks who settled in China are pre- 
served and Chinese continued to go to India Still on the whole 
there was a docicasc m the volume of religious literature after 
900 A D ’ In the twelfth century the cliange was still more 
remarkable Nanjio do'es not record a single translation made 
under the Southern Sung and it is the only great dynasty which 
did not revise tlie Tripitaka 

The second Sung Emperor also, T'ai Tsung, was not hostile, 
for he erected in the capital, at enormous expense, a stupa 
360 feet high to contain relics of the Buddha The fourth 
Emperor, Jen-tsung, a distinguished patron of literature, whose 
reign was ornainciited by a galaxy of scholars, is said to have 
appointed 60 youths to study Sanskiit but showed no particular 
mclination towaids Buddliism Neithei does it appear to have 
been the motive power in the projects of the celebrated social 
reformer, Wang An-SIiih But the dynastic history says that 
he wrote a book full of Buddhist and Taoist fancies and, though 
there is nothing specifically Buddhist m his political and econo- 
mic theories, it is clear from the denunciations against him that 
his system of education introduced Buddhist and Taoist subjects 
into the public examinations^ It is also clear that this system 
was favoured by those Emperors of the Northern Sung dynasty 
who were able to thmk for themselves In 1087 it was abohshed 

^ Tho decrease in translations is natural for by this time Chinese versions had 
been made of moat works which had any claim to be translated 

* See Biot, L instriiction fubUque. cn ChinCy p 350 
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by the Empress Dowager acting as regent for the young Che 
Tsung, but as soon as he began to reign in his own nght he 
restored it, and it apparently remamed m force until the 
collapse of the dynasty in 1127. 

The Eqiperor Hui-Tsung (1101-1126) fell under the influence 
of a Taoist priest named Lm Ling-Su^ This young man had 
been a Buddhist novice in boyhood but, being expelled for 
misconduct, conceived a hatred for his old religion Under his 
mfluence the Emperor not only reorganized Taoism, sanctioning 
many mnovations and granting many new privileges, but also 
endeavoured to suppress Buddhism, not by persecution, but 
by amalgamation By imperial decree the Buddha and his 
Arhats were enrolled m the Taoist pantheon temples and 
monasteries were allowed to exist only on condition of de- 
scribing themselves as Taoist and their inmates had the choice 
of accepting that name or of returning to the world 

But there was hardly time to execute these measures, 
so rapid was the reaction In less than a year the insolence of 
Lin Ling-Su brought about his downiall the Emperor reversed 
his edict and, having begun by suppressing Buddhism, ended 
by oppressing Taoism He was a painter of merit and perhaps 
the most remarkable artist who ever filled a throne In art he 
probably drew no distinction between creeds and among the 
pictures ascribed to him and preserved in Japan are some of 
Buddhist subjects But hke Hsuan Tsung he came to a tragic 
end, and in 1126 was carried into captivity by the Km Tartars 
among whom he died. 

Fear of the Tartars now caused the Chinese to retire south of 
the Yang-tse and Hang-chow was made the scat of Government 
The century during which this beautiful city was the capital 
did not produce the greatest names in Chinese history, but it 
witnessed the perfection of Chinese culture, and the background 
of impendmg doom heightens the brilliancy of this literary and 
esthetic life. Such a society was naturally eclectic in religion 
but Buddhism of the Ch'an school enjoyed consideration and 
contributed many landscape painters to the roll of fame But 
the most eminent and perhaps the most charactenstic thinker 
of the period was Chu-Hsi (1130-1200) the celebrated com- 
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mentator on (jonfucma who reinteipreted the master’s writings 
to the satisfaction of aucceedmg ages though m his own life he 
aroused opposition as well as enthusiasm Chu-Hsi studied 
Buddhism in his youth and some have detected its influence in 
his works, although on most important points he,, expressly 
condemned it I do not see that there is much definite Buddhism 
m his philosophy, but if Mahayaiiism had never entered Chma 
this new Confucianism would probably never have arisen or 
would have taken another shape Though the final result may 
be anti-Buddhiat yet the topics chosen and the method of 
treatment suggest that the author felt it necessary to show that 
the Classics could satisfy intellectual curiosity and supply 
spiritual ideals just as well as this Indian religion Much of his 
expositions is occupied with cosmology, and he accepts the 
doctrine of world periods, recurring in an eternal senes of growth 
-nd decline also he teaches not exactly transmigration but the 
transformation of matter into various living forms^ His ac- 
counts of sages and saints point to ideals which have much in 
common with Aihats and Buddhas and, in dealing with the 
retribution of evil, he seems to admit that when the universe is 
working properly there is a natural Raima by which good or 
bad actions receive even in this life rewards in kind, but that 
in the present period of decline nature has become vitiated so 
that vice and virtue no longer produce appropriate results 

Chu-Hsi had a celebrated controversy with Lu Chiu-Yuan*, a 
thmker of some importance who, like himself, is commemorated 
in the tablets of Confucian temples, although he was accused 
of Buddhist tendencies He held that learning was not in- 
dispensable and that the mind could in meditation rise above 
the senses and attain to a perception of the truth Although he 
strenuously denied the ch.xrgc of Buddhist leanings, it is clear 
that his doctrine is near in spirit to the mysticism of Bodhi- 
dharma and sets no store on the practical ethics and studious 
habits which are the essence of Confuciamsm 

The attitude of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty (1280-1368) 
towards Buddhism was something new Hitherto, whatever 
may have been the rehgious prochvities of individual Emperors, 

1 Sec Lb Gall, Vartrirr No 6 Tchou Hi Sa doctruiB Son influence 

Shanghai, 1S94, pp 90, 122 
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the Empire had been a Confucian institution. A body of official 
and hterary opimon always strong and often overwhelmingly 
strong regarded imperial patronage of Buddhism or Taoism as 
a concession to the whims of the people, as an excrescence on 
the Son o£ Heaven’s proper faith or even a perversion of it. 
But the Mongol Court had not this prejudice and Khubilai, 
hke other members of his house* and like Akbar in India, was 
the patron of all the religions professed by his subjects His 
real object was to encourage any faith which would humamze 
his rude Mongols Buddhism was more congemal to them than 
Confucianism and besides, they had made its acquaintance 
earher Even before Khubilai became Emperor, one of his most 
trusted advisers was a Tibetan lama known as Pagspa, Bashpa 
or Pa-ssu-pa*. He received the title of Kuo-Shih, and after his 
death his brother succeeded to the same honours. 

Khubilai also showed favour to Mohammedans, Christians, 
Jews and Confucianists, but little to Taoists This prejudice was 
doubtless due to the suggestions of his Buddhist advisers, for, 
as we have seen, there was often rivalry between the two reh- 
gions and on two occasions at least (in the reigns of Hui Tsung 
and Wu Tsung) the Taoists made determined, if unsuccessful, 
attempts to destroy or assimilate Buddhism Khubilai received 
complaints that the Taoists represented Buddhism as an off- 
shoot of Taoism and that this objectionable perversion of 
truth and history was found in many of their books, particularly 
the Hua-Hu-Ching^ An edict was issued ordering all Taoist 
books to be burnt with the sole exception of the Tao-Te-Ching 
but it does not appear that the sect was otherwise persecuted 

The Yuan dynasty was consistently favourable to Buddhism 
Enormous sums were expended on subventions to monasteries, 
printing books and performing public ceremonies Old restric- 
tions were removed and no new ones were imposed But the 
sect which was the special recipient of the imperial favour was 

^ Eg hiB elder brother Mangku who showed favoui to Buddhists, Mnham- 
medana and Neatonana alike He himaclf wiahcd to obtain Christian teachers trora 
the Pope, by the help of Marco Polo, but probably merely from curiosity 

“ More accurately hPhaga pa It is a title rather than a name, being the Tibetan 
equivalent of Arya Khubilai seems to be the correct transcription of the Emperor’s 
name The Tibetan and Chinese transcriptions are Hvopilai and Hu pi beh 

■ For this ouriouB work see B E F E O 1908, p D15, and J A 1913, i, pp 116- 
132 For the destruction of Taoist books see Chavaimes m T'oujig Pao, 1904, p 366 
ni. 18 
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not one of the Chinese schools but Lamaism, the form of 
Buddhism developed in Tibet, which spread about this time to 
northern Cbma, and still exists there It does not appear that 
m the Yuan period Lamaism and other forms of Buddhism 
were regarded as different sects* A lamaist ecclesias'tic was the 
hierarchical head of aU Buddhists, aU other rehgions being 
placed under the supervision of a special board 

The Mongol Emperors paid attention to rehgious hterature 
Khubilai saw to it that the monasteries in Peking were well 
supphed with books and ordered the bonzes to recite them on 
stated days A now collection of the Tripitaka (the ninth) was 
published 1285-87 In 1312, the Emperor Jen-tsung ordered 
luither translations to be made mto Mongol and later had the 
whole Tripitaka copied in letters of gold It is noticeable that 
another Emperor, Chong Tsung, had the Book of Fihal Piety 
translated into Mongol and circulated together with a brief 
preface by himself 

It IS possible that the Buddhism of the Yuan dynasty was 
tainted with Saktism from which the Lama monasteries of 
Peking (in coiitiast to all other Buddhist sects in Chma) are 
not wholly free The last Emperor, Shun-ti, is said to have 
witnessed mdeccnl plays and dances in the company of Lamas 
and created a scandal which contributed to the downfall of 
the djmasty^ In its last years we hear of some opposition to 
Buddhism and of a reaction in favour of Confucianism, in conse- 
quence of the growing numbers and pretensions of the Lamas 

Whole provinces were under their control and Chinese 
historians dwell bitterly on their lawlessness It was a common 
abuse lor wealthy persons to induce a Lama to let their property 
be registered in his name and thus avoid all payment of taxes 
on the ground that priests were exempt from taxation by law^ 

The Mongols were driven out by the native Chinese dynasty 
known as Ming, which reigned from 1368 to 1644 It is not 

^ At the present day an ordinary Chinese regards a Lama aa quite different from 
a Hoshang or Buddhist monk 

* The Yuan Emperors were no doubt fond of witneasing religious theatricals 
m the Palace See for extracts from Chinese authors, iVeui China BtvieWj 1919, 
pp 08 ff Compare the performances of the T^ang Emperor Su Tsung mentioned 
above 

" For the ecclesiastical abuses of the time see Koppen, ii 103, and de Madia, 
Hisioire dc la Chine, is 475, 538 
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easy to point out any salient features in religious activity or 
thought dunng this period, but smce the Ming claimed to 
restore Chmese civihzation interrupted by a foreign invasion, 
it was natural that they should encourage Oonfuciamsm as 
interpreted by Chu-Hsi Yet Buddhism, especially Lamaiam, 
acquired a new pohtical importance. Both for the Mings and 
for the earher Manohu Emperors the Mongols were a serious 
and perpetual danger, and it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the Chinese Court ceased to be preoccupied by 
the fear that the tribes might unite and again overrun the 
Empire But the Tibetan and Mongolian hierarchy had an 
extraordinary power over these wild horsemen and the Govern- 
ment of Peking won and used their goodwill by skilful diplomacy, 
the favours shown bemg generally commensurate to the gravity 
of the situation Thus when the Grand Lama visited Peking m 
1652 he was treated as an independent prmce in 1908 he was 
made to kneel 

Few Mmg Emperors showed much personal interest in 
religion and most of them were obviously guided by political 
considerations They wished on the one hand to conciliate the 
Church and on the other to prevent the clergy from becoming 
too numerous or influential Hence very different pictures may 
be drawn according as we dwell on the favourable or restrictive 
edicts which were published from time to time Thus T'ai-Tsu, 
the founder of the dynasty, is described by one authority as 
always sympathetic to Buddhists and by another as a crowned 
persecutor^ He had been a bonze himself in his youth but left 
the cloister for the adventurous career which conducted him 
to the throne It is probable that he had an affectionate re- 
collection of the Church which once sheltered him, but also a 
knowledge of its weaknesses and this knowledge moved him to 
pubhsh restrictive edicts as to the numbers and qualifications of 
monks On the other hand he attended sermons, received monks 
in audience and appointed them as tutors to his sons He revised 
the hierarchy and gave appropriate titles to its various grades 
He also pubhshed a decree ordering that all monks should study 

^ See Wieger, Textes Histor'iqueaf ui p 2013, anrl Db Groot, Sectarianism, and 
Rdigioua PtraecuUomn China,! p 82 He often called Hung Wu which la etnefcly 
speaking the title oi hia reign He was certainly capable of changing hia mind, for 
he degraded Mencius from his position m Confucian temples one year and restored 
him the next. 


18—2 
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three sfitraa (Lank&vatara, PrajnapirainitS, and Va]raccheclik&), 
and that three brief commentanea on theae worka should be 
compiled (aee Nanjjo’a Catalogue, 1613-16) 

It 13 in this reign that we first hear of the secular clergy, 
that la to say, persona who acted as priests but niaiTied and 
did not live in monasteries Decrees against them were issued 
in 1394 and 1412, but they continued to increase It is not clear 
whether their origin should be sought in a deaircrto combine the 
profits of the priesthood with the comforts of the world or in 
an attempt to evade restrictions as to the number of monks 
In later times this second motive was certainly prevalent, but 
the celibacy of the clergy is not strictly insisted on by Lamaists 
and a lax observance of monastic rules^ was common under 
the Mongol dynasty. 

The third Ming Emperor, Ch'eng-tsu^, was educated by a 
Buddhist priest of literary tastes named Yao Kuang-Hsiao”, 
whom he greatly respected and promoted to high office Never- 
theless he enacted restiictions respecting ordination and on one 
occasion commanded that 1800 young men who presented 
themselves to take the vows should be enrolled in the army 
instead His prefaces and laudatory verses were collected in a 
small volume and included in the eleventh collection of the 
Tripitaka*, called the Northern collection, because it was printed 
at Peking It was published with a preface of his own composition 
and he wrote another to the work called the Liturgy of Kuan- 
ym®, and a third introducing selected memoirs of various 
remarkable monks® His Empress had a vision m which she iin- 
agmed a sutra was revealed to her and published the same with 
an introduction He was also conspicuously favourable to the 
Tibetan clergy In 1403 he sent his head eunuch to Tibet to 
invite the presence of Tson-kha-pa, who refused to come himself 


^ See de Mailla, clt la CJune^ ix p 470 

* Often called Yung Lo which ib strictly the title of hia reign 

‘ See Nanjio, Cat 1613-10 

® See Beal, Catuia oj Buddhist Scriplu,re.a^ p 398 The Emperor says “So we, 
the Ruler of the Empire do hereby bring before men a mode for attaining to the 
condition of aiipreme Wisdom Wo therefore earnestly exhort all men carefully 
to study the directions of this work and faithfully to follow them ” 

“ Nanjio, Cat 1620 Ste also ih 1032 and 1657 for the Empress’s sHtrah, 
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but sent a celebrated Lama called Halima^ On arriving at the 
capital Hahma was ordered to say masses for the Emperor’s 
relatives. These ceremonies were attended by supernatural 
mamfestations and he received as a recognition of his powers 
the titles df Prince of the Great Precious Law and Buddha of 
the Western Paradise® His three principal disciples were styled 
Kuo Shih, and, agreeably to the precedent estabhshed under 
the Yuan dynasty, were made the chief prelates of the whole 
Buddhist Church Since this time the Bed or Tibetan Clergy 
have been recognized as having precedence over the Grey or 
Chinese 

In this reign the Chinese made a remarkable attempt to 
assert their authority m Ceylon In 1405 a mission was sent 
with offerings to the Sacred Tooth and when it was ill received 
a second mission despatched in 1407 captured the Icmg of 
Ceylon and earned him ofl as a prisoner to China Ceylon paid 
tribute for fift3' years, but it docs not appear that these pro- 
ceedings had much importance for religion® 

In the reigns of Ying Tsung and Ching-TP (143&-C4) 
large numbers of monks were ordained, but, as on previous 
occasions, the great incicasc of candidates led to the imposition 
of restrictions and in 1458 an edict was issued ordering that 
ordinations should be held only once a year The influence of 
the Chief Eunuchs during this period w as great, and two sue 
cessive holders of this post, Wang-Chen and Hsing-An®, were 
both devoted Buddliists and induced the Emperors whom they 
served to expend enormous sums on building monasteries and 
performing ceiemonics at which the Imperial Court were 
present 

^ Or Kalima In Tibetan Karma do bshin f^she^a pa Ho waa the 

fifth head of the Kama pa achool fcloo Chandra Daa’a dictionary, sv, where 
reference ih given to kLong-rdoI-gsung-hbuni It la iiotictable that the Karma pa 
18 one of the older and more Tantnc Bccts 

\ uan Shih K'ai prefixed to 

this latter tho four characters 

* See Yule, Cathay and the Way Thiiktf, pp 75 ff 

* When Ying Tsung was carried away by the Mongols m 1^49 his brother 
Chmg Ti was made Emperor Though Vmg Tsung was sent back in 1450, he was 
not able to oust Ching-Ti from the throne till 1457 

■ IS, mit- 
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The end of the fifteenth century la filled by two reigna, Haien 
Taung and Haiao Tarnig The former fell under the influence of 
hia favourite concubme Wan and hia eunucha to such an extent 
that, in the latter part of hia hfe, he ceaaed to see hia ministera 
and the chief eunuch became the real ruler of Chma". It is alao 
mentioned both in 1468 and 1483 that he waa m the hands of 
Buddhist priests who instructed him in secret doctnnes and 
received the title of Kuo-Shih and other diatmttions. His son 
Hsiao Tsurig reformed these abuses the Palace waa cleansed 
the eunuchs and priests were driven out and some were executed . 
Taoist books were collected and burnt. The celebrated writer 
W'ang Yang Ming^ lived in this reign Ho defended and illus- 
trated the doctrine of Lu Chin-Yuan, namely that truth can 
be obtained by meditation. To express intuitive knowledge, 
he used the expression Liang Chih? (taken from Mencius) 
Liang Chih i.s inherent in all human minds, but in different 
degrees, and can be developed or allowed to atrophy To develop 
it should bo man’s constant object, and in its light when pure 
all things are understood and peace la obtained The phrases of 
the Groat Learning “to complete knowledge,” “inveatigate 
things,” and “rest in the highest excellence,” are explained as 
referring to the Liang Chih and the contemplation of the mind 
by itself We cannot here shut our eyes to the influence of 
Bodhidharma and his school, however fervently Wang Yang 
Ming may have appealed to the Chinese Classics 

The reign of Wu-tsung (1606-21) was favourable to 
Buddhism In 1507 40,000 men became monks, either Buddhist 
or Taoist The Emperor is said to have been learned in 
Buddfiist literature and to have known Sanskrit^ as well as 
Mongol and Arabic, but he was in the hands of a band of eunuchs, 
who wore known as the eight tigers In 1515 he sent an embassy 
to Tibet with the object of inducing the Grand Lama to visit 
Peking, but the invitation was refused and the Tibetans expelled 
the mission with force The next Emperor, Bhih-T'sung (1622- 




Hia real name waa Wang Shou Jen 


^ Though the ecclesiaatical atiidy of Snnaknt decayed under the Mmg dynoaty, 
Yung-lo founded in 1407 a achool of language for training mterpreteie at which 
Sanfikrit was taught among other tongues 
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66), inclined to Taoism rather than Buddhism He ordered the 
images of Buddha in the Forbidden City to be destroyed, but 
still appears to have taken part m Buddhist ceremomea at dif- 
ferent periods of his reign Wan Li (1673-1620), celebrated m 
the annals of porcelain manufacture, showed some favour to 
Buddhism He repaired many bmldings at P'u-t'o and dis- 
tributed copies of the Tripitakato the monasteries of hia Empire. 
In his edicts ^oiura the saying that Confucianism and Buddhism 
are hke the two wmgs of a bird, each reqmros the co-operation 
of the other. 

European missionaries first arrived during the sixteenth 
century, and, had the Cathohc Church been more flexible, 
China might perhaps have recognized Christianity, not as the 
only true religion but as standing on the same footing as 
Buddhism and Taoism The polemics of the early missionaries 
imply that they regarded Buddhism as their chief rival Thus 
Rioci had a public controversy with a bonze at Hang-Chou, 
and his principal pupil Hsu Kuang-Ch'i^ wrote a tract entitled 
“The errors of the Buddhists expo.sed ” Replies to these attacks 
arc preserved in the writings of the distinguished Buddhist 
priest Shen Chu-Hung^ 

In 1644 the Ming dynasty collapsed before the Manclius 
and China was again under foreign rule Unlike the Mongols, 
the Manchus had little inclination to Buddhism Even before 
they had conquered China, their prince, T'ai Tsung, ordered 
an inspection of monasteries and limited the number of monks 
But in this edict he inveighs only against the abuse of religion 
and admits that “ Buddha’ .s teaching is at bottom pure and 
chaste, true and sincere by serving him with purity and piety, 
one can obtain happiness® ” Shun-Chili, the first Manchu 
Emperor, wrote some prefaces to Buddhist works and enter- 
tained the Dalai Lama at Peking m 1652* His son and suc- 
cessor, commonly known as K'ang-Hsi (1662-1723), dallied 
for a while with Christianity, but the net result of his religious 
policy was to secure to Confucianism all that imperial favour 
can give I have mentioned above hia Sacred Edict and the 


^ De Groot, / r p 93 

* Some authontiLs say that he became a monk before he died, but the ovidenco 
IB not good See Jobnston in New China Review, Nos 1 and 2, 1920 
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partial favour which he showed to Buddhism He gave donations 
to the monasteries of P'u-t'o, Hang-chou and elsewhere he 
published the Kanjur with a preface of his own^ and the twelfth 
and last collection of the Tnpitaka was issued under the auspices 
of his son and grandson The latter, the Emperor Ch'ien Lung, 
also received the Teahu Lama not only with honour, but with 
interest and sympathy, as is clear from the inscnption pre- 
served at Peking, in which he extols the Lama us a teacher of 
spiritual religion^ He also wrote a preface to a sutra for 
producing rain^ in which he says that he has ordered the old 
editions to be carefully corrected and prayer and worship to be 
offered, “so that the old forma which have been so beneficial 
during former ages might still be blessed to the desired end.” 
Even the late Empress Dowager accepted the ministrations of 
the present Dalai Lama when he visited Peking m 1908, al- 
though, (o his great indignation she obliged him to kneel at 
Court^ Her former colleague, the Empress Tzu-An was a 
devout Buddhist The statutes of the Manchu dynasty (printed 
in 1818) contain regulations for the celebration of Buddhist 
festivals at Court, for the periodical reading of sutras to promote 
the imperial welfare, and for the performance of funeral ntes 
Still on the whole the Manchu dynasty showed less favour to 
Buddhism than any which preceded it and its restrictive edicts 
limiting the number of monks and prescribing conditions for 
ordmation were followed by no periods of reaction But the 
Vitality of Buddhism is shown by the fact that these restnctions 
merely led to an increase of the secular clergy, not legally 
ordained, who in their turn claimed the imperial attention 
Ch'ien Lung began in 1735 by giving them the alternative of 
becoming ordinary laymen or of entering a monastery but this 
drastic measure was considerably modified in the next few 
years. Ultimately the secular clergy were allowed to continue 
as such, if they could show good reason, and to have one disciple 
each 

* See T'o-ung Pan, 1909, p 533 

“ See E Ludwig, The vml of the Teshoo Lama to Peking, Tion Tsin Press, 1004 

“ The Ta-yun lung ch ing yu thing Nanjio’s t'ataloguc, Nos 187-B, 970, and 
BCE Eeal, Catena of BudJhiit Scriptures, pp 417-9 

* See for an account of his visit "The Dalai Lamas and their relations with 
the Manchu Emperor of China” in T'oiing Pao, 1910, p 774 



CHAPTER XLIV 


CHINA (cordinued) 


The Canon 


The Buddhist scriptures extant m the Chinese language are 
known collectively as San Tsang^ or the three store-houses, 
that IS to say, Tnpitaka Though this usage is justified by both 
eastern and European practice, it la not altogether happy, for 
the Chinese thesaurus is not analogous to the Pah Canon or to 
any collection of sacred hterature known in India, being in 
spite of its name arranged in four, not in three, divisions It is 
a great Corpus Scnptorum Sanctorum, embracing all ages and 
schools, wherein translations of the most diverse Indian works 
are supplemented by original compositions in Chinese Imagine 
a hbrary comprising Latin translations of the Old and New 
Testaments with copious additions from the Talmud and 
Apocryphal hterature, the writings of the Bathers, decrees of 
Councils and Popes, together with the opera omnia of the 
principal schoolmen and the early protestant reformers and you 
will have some idea of this theological miscellany winch has ro 
claim to be called a canon, except that all the works included 
have at some time or other received a certain literary or 
doctrinal hall-mark 

1 


The collection is described in the catalogue compiled by 
Bunyiu Nanjio^ It enumerates 1G02 works which are classified 
m four great divisions, (a) Sutra, (b) Vmaya, (c) Abhidharma, 
(d) Miscellaneous The first three divisions contain translations 
only, the fourth original Chinese works as well 

The first division called Chmg or Sutras amounts to nearly 
two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 1081 




an account of some of the Bcnpturea here mentioned see 


chap XX 

* A catalogue of the Chinese Tranulalion of the Bvddhist Trijniaka Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1893 An index to the Tokyo edition has been published by Fu]ii. 
Meiji ixii (1898) See too Forke, Kaialog des Pekinger Tnpiiakaj 1910 
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works and is subdivided as follows (a) Mahayina Sdtras, 541, 
(b) Hinay&na Sutras, 240, (c) Mah§,yana and Hinayana Sutras, 
300 in number, admitted into the canon under the Sung and 
Yuan dynasties, a d 060-1368 Thus whereas the first two sub- 
divisions differ in doctrine, the third is a supplement' contaimng 
later translations of both schools The second subdivision, or 
Hinayana Sutras, which is less numerous and comphcated than 
that containing the Mahayana Sutras, shows ctearly the char- 
acter of the w'liole collection It is divided into two classes 
of which the first is called A-han, that is, Agama^ This com- 
prises translations of four works analogous to the Pah Nikayas, 
though not identical with the texts which we possess, and also 
numerous alternative translations of detached sutraa All four 
were translated about the beginning of the fifth century whereas 
the translations of detached sutras arc for the most part earher 
This class also contains the celebrated Sutra of Forty-two 
Sections, and works like the Jataka-nidana The second class 
is styled Sutras of one translation* The title is not used rigor- 
ously, but the works bearing it are relatively obscure and it is 
not always clear to what San&kiit texts they correspond. It 
will be seen from the above that the Chinese Tripitaka is a 
literary and bibliographical collection rather than an ecclesi- 
astical canon It does not provide an authorized version for the 
edification of the faithful, but it presents for the use of the 
learned all translations of Indian works belonging to a particular 
class w^hich possess a ceitain age and authority 

The same charactciistic marks the much richer collection 
of Mahayana Sutras, ivliich contains the works most esteemed 
by Chinese Buddhists It is divided into seven classes 

Pan-jo (Po-]o) or Prajnaparamita* 

2 Pao-chi or Ratnakuta 

3 AM Ta-chi or Mahasannipata 

4 Hua-yen or Avatamsaka 

® Tan i-ohins ^ . Some of the worka clasaed under Tan i ching appear 

to exist in more than one form, e g Nanjio, Noa 674 and 804 

* These characters are commonly read Pojo by Chmese Buddhists but the 
Japanese reading Hannya shows thatthe pronunciation of the first character was Pan 
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5 mm Nieh-pan or Paruiirvana 

Sutras in more than one trans- 
lation but not falling into any of the above five 
. classes 

^ Other sfitras existing in only one trans- 

lation 

Each of the first five classes probably represents a collection 
of sfitras analogous to a Nikaya and in one sense a single work 
but translated into Chinese several times, both in a complete 
form and in extracts Thus the first class opens with the majestic 
Mahaprajnaparamita in 600 fasciculi and equivalent to 200,000 
stanzas m Sanskrit This is followed by several translations of 
shorter versions including two of the little sutras called the 
Heart of the Prajnaparaniita, which fills only one leaf There are 
also six translations of the celebrated work known as the 
Diamond-cutteri, which is the ninth sutra in the Mahaprajna- 
paramita and all the works classed under the heading Pan-jo 
seem to be alternative versions of parts of this great Corpus 

The second and third classes arc collections of sutras which 
no longer exist as collections in Sanskrit, though the Sanskrit 
text of some individual sutras is extant That called Pao-chi 
or Ratnakufa opens with a collection of forty-nine sutras which 
includes the longer version of the Sukhavativyuha This 
collection is reckoned as one work, but the other items in the 
same class are all or nearly all of them duplicate translations of 
separate sutras contained in it This is probably true of the 
third class also At least seven of the works included in it are 
dupheato translations of the first, which is called Mahasanmpata, 
and the sfitras called Candragarbha, Kshitig , Sumerug , and 
Aka^ag , appear to be merely sections, not separate composi- 
tions, although this is not clear from the remarks of Nanjio 
and Wassiljew 

The princijial works in class 4 arc two translations, one 
fuller than the other, of the Hua-yen or Avatamsaka Siitra®, 
still one of the most widely read among Buddhist works, and 
at least sixteen of the other items are duplicate renderings of 

1 Vajracchedika or Chin Kang 

■ Wintormtz (Gesch Ind Lit nip 242) states on the authority of Takakusu 
that this work la the same as the Gandavyuha Set also Pulliot in J A 1914, n 
pp 118—21 The Gaijdavyuha is probably an extract of the Avatamsaka 
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parts of it Class 5 consists of thirteen works dealing with 
the death of the Buddha and his last discourses The first 
sutra, sometimes called the northern text, is imperfect and 
was revised at Nanking in the form of the southern text^ There 
are two other incomplete versions of the same text'" To judge 
from a specimen translated by BeaP it is a collection of late 
discourses influenced by Vishnuism and does not correspond 
to the Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Pah Canon* 

Class 6 consists of sutras which exist in several translations, 
but still do not, like the works just mentioned, form small 
hbraries in themselves It comprises, however, several books 
highly esteemed and historically important, such as the 
Saddharmapundarika (six translations), the Suvarnaprabhasa, 
the Lahtavistaia, the Lankavatara, and the Shorter Sukha- 
vativyuha^, all extant in three translations In- it are also 
included many short tracts, the originals of which are not 
known Some of them are Jatakas, but many^ deal with the 
ritual of image woiship or with spells These characteristics are 
still more prominent in the seventh class, consisting of sutras 
which exist in a single translation only The best known among 
them arc the Surangama and the Mahavairocana (Ta-jih-chmg), 
which is the chief text of the Shin-gon or Mantra SchooP 

The Lu-tsang or Vinaya-pitaka is divided into Mahay^na 
and Hinayana texts, neither very numerous Many of the 
Mah^yana texts profess to be revelations by Maitreya and are 
extracts of the Yogacaryabhumisastia® or similar to it For 
practical puipcses the most important is the Fan-wang-chmg’ 
or net of Brahma The Indian original of this work is not known, 
but since the eighth century it has been accepted in Chma as 
the standard manual for the monastic hte®. 

’ Nos 113 and 114 a-iid 

® Catena of }^'uddhi'-<t Sen}}turei>y pj» 100 IT 

^ The ItuiiTLr Sukhavativyuha is placed in the Ratnakuta class 

* The tiutra of Kuan yin with the tlionsand hands and eyes la very popular 
and used in moat temples Nanjio, No 320 

® No 390 ttm and 530 

" Said to have been revealed to Asanga by Maitreya No 1170 

’ No 1087 It Laa nothing to do with tho Pall Sutra of tho same 

name Digha, i 

® See below fur an account of it 
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The Hinayana Vinaya compnaea five very aubatantial 
recensions of the whole code, besides extracts, compendiums, 
and manuals The five recensions are (a) Shih-sung-lu in sixty- 
five fascicuh, translated in A n 404 This is said to be a Vinaya 
of the Sarfastivadins, but I-Ching^ expressly says that it does 
not belong to the Mulasarvastivadin school, though not unhke 
it (b) The Vinaya of this latter translated by I-Ching who 
brought it from India (c) Shih-fen-lu-tsang in sixty fascicuh, 
translated in 405 and said to represent the Dharmagupta 
school (d) The Mi-sha-so Wu-fen Lu or Vinaya of the Mahi- 
^asakas, said to be similar to the Pah Vinaya, though not 
identical with it^ (e) Mo-ko-seng-chi Lu or Mahasanghika 
Vinaya brought from India by Fa-Hsien and translated 416 a n 
It IS noticeable that all five recensions are classed as Hmayamst, 
although (b) is said to be the Vinaya used by the Tibetan Church 
Although Chinese Buddhists frequently speak of the five-fold 
Vinaya®, this expression docs not refer to these five texts, as 
might be supposed, and I-Ching condemns it, saying that* the 
real number of divisions is four 

The Abhidharma-Pitaka or Lun-t.sang is, like the Siitra 
Pitaka, divided into Mahayaiust and Hmayamst texts and 
texts of both schools admitted into the Canon after OCO A d. 
The Mahayamst texts have no connection with the Pah Canon 
and their Sanskrit titles do not contain the word Abhidharma* 
They are philosophical treatises asciibcd to Asvaghosha, 
Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu and others, including three 
works supposed to have been revealed by Maitrcya to Asanga® 
The principal of these is the Yogacarya-bhuraisastra, a scripture 
of capital importanci for the Yogacaiya school It describes 
the career of a Bodhisattva and hence parts of it are treated as 
belonging to the Vinaya Among other important works in 
this section may be mentioned the Madhyamaka iSastra of 

^ Ri£,oTd of Buddhist Pradutby j) 20 

* See Oldenberg, Vinaya, vol i pp x\iv-xKi 

® See Wattera, Yuan Cktrany, i p 227 Th( five achonh are Riven as Dliarina- 
gupta^ Mahia’aaika, SarvaaLivadm, Ka’flyaia_ya and Alalidaan^dnLa For the last 
Vfttfliputra or Sthavira is sornctimes eubstituted 

* Record of Buddhist PracUas, p B. 

® The Chinese word lun occurs frequently in them, hut though it la used to 
translate Abhidharma, it is of much mder application and means discussion of 
^astra 

® See Watters, Yuan Chuav^g, i, pp 355 il 
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Nfi.gS-r]una, the MahayanaaMralank&ra of Asanga, and the 
Awakening of Faith ascribed to Aavaghosha^ 

The Hinayana texts also show no correspondence with the 
Pah Pitaka but are based on the Abhidharma works of the 
SarvAstivadin schooJ^ These are seven in number, namely the 
JnS/naprasthanaaastra of Katyaj'aniputra with six accessory 
treatises or Padas^ The Mahavibhaahasastra, or commentary 
on the Jn4naprasth§,na, and the Abhidharmak^sa* are also in 
this section 

The third division of the Abhidharma is of httle importance 
but contains two curious items a manual of Buddhist ter- 
minology composed as late as 1272 by Pagspa for the use of 
Khubilai’a son and the Sankhyakankabhashya, which is not 
a Buddhist work but a compendium of Sankhya phdosoph}^® 
The fourth division of the whole collection consists of 
miscellaneous works, partly translated from Sanskrit and partly 
composed in Chinese Many of the Indian works appear from 
their title not to differ much fiom the later Mahayana Sutras, 
but it IS rather surprising to find in this section four translations® 
of the Dharmapada (or at least of some similar anthology) which 
are thus placed outside the Sutra Pitaka Among the works 
professing to be translated from Sanskrit are a History of the 
Patriarchs, the Buddhacanta of Asvaghosha, a work similar 
to the Questions of King Mibnda, Lives of Asvaghosha, 
NagS,r]una, Vasubandhu and otheis and the SuhriUekha or 
Friendly Epistle ascribed to Nagaijuna 

The Chinese woiks included in this Tripitaka consist of 
nearly two hundied books, historical, ciitical, controversial and 
homiletic, composed by one hundred and two authors Excludmg 
late treatises on ceiemomal and doctiine, the more interesting 
may be classified as follows 

(a) Historical — Besides general histones of Buddhism , there 

* Noa 1179, 1190, 1249 

“ For a. diacuaaion of thia litpraturc aee Takakusu on the Abhidharma Literature 
of the Sarvastivadina, J Pah 3Vrt SmiLh/, 190(», pp 07 IT 

" Nanjio, Cat Nos 1273, 1275, 1270, 1277, 1292, 1281, 1282, 1296, 1317 This 
last work was not translated till the tlerenlh century 

* Nanjio, Cat Nos 1203, 1207 and 1209 

‘ See Takakuau’a study of these tianslations m li K P E 0 1904, pp 1 ff and 
pp 978 ff 

* Nonjio, Cat Nos 1321, 1353, 1365, 1439 
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are several coUeotions of ecclesiastical biography. The first is 
the Kao-seng-chuajii, or Memoirs of emment Monks (not, 
however, excludmg laymen), givmg the hves of about five 
hundred worthies who hved between 67 and 619 a,d. The series 
is contmued m other works dealing with the T'ang and Sung 
dynasties Tor the Contemplative School there are further 
supplements carrying the record on to the Yuan There are also 
several historien of the Chinese patriarchs Of these the latest 
and therefore most complete is the Fo-tsu-t'ung-chi^ composed 
about 1270 by Chih P'an of the T'len-T'ai school The Chmg- 
te-ch'uan-teng-lu® and other treatises give the succession of 
patriarchs according to the Contemplative School Among 
historical works may be reckoned the travels of various pilgrims 
who visited India 

(6) Critical — There are thirteen catalogues of the Tnpitaka 
as it existed at different periods Several of them contain 
biographical accounts of the translators and other notes The 
work called Chen-cheng-lun criticizes several false sutras and 
names There arc also seveial ciicyclopiedic works containing 
extracts from the Tnpitaka, arranged according to subjects, 
such as the Fa-yuaii-chu-lin* in 100 volumes, concordances of 
numerical categories and a dictionary of Sanskrit terms, 
Fan-i-ming-i-clii^, composed in 1151 

(c) The literature of several Chinese sects is woU repre- 
sented Thus theie aie more than sixty works belonging to 
the T'len T'ai school beginning with the San-ta-pu or three 
great books attributed to the founder and ending with the 
ecclesiastical history of Chih-p'an, wiittcn about 1270 The 
Hua-yen school is represented )iy the writings of four patriarchs 
and five monks the Lu or Yiiiaya school by eight works at- 
tributed to its founder, and the Contemplative 8chool by a 
siitra ascribed to Hui-ncng, the sixth patriarch, by works on 
the history of the Patriarchs and by several collections of 
sayings or short compositions 


No 1490 

No 1001 For more about the Patriarchs see 


the next chapter 

** written A d 1000 

‘ No 1482 ‘ 


No 1640 
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{d) Controvereial — Under this heading may be mentioned 
polemics against Taoism, including two coUections of the con- 
troversies which took place between Buddhists and Taoists 
from AD 71 till A D 730 rephes to the attacks made agamst 
Buddhism by Confucian scholars and refutations Oif the objec- 
tions raised by sceptics or heretics such as the Che-i-lun and 
the Yuan-jen-lun, or Origin of man^. This latter is a well-known 
text-book written by the fifth Patriarch of the,dlua-yen school 
and while criticizing Confuciamsm, Taoism, and the Hinay&na, 
treats them as imperfect rather than as wholly erroneous® Still 
more concihatory is the Treatise on the three rehgions com- 
posed by Liu Ml of the Yuan dynasty®, which asserts that aU 
three deserve respect as teachmg the practice of virtue. It 
attacks, however, anti-Buddhist Confucianists such as Han-Yil 
and Chu-Hsi 

The Chinese section contains three compositions attributed 
to imperial personages of the Ming, viz , a collection of the 
prefaces and laudatory verses written by the Emperor T'ai- 
Tsung, the Shen-SSng-Chuan or memoirs of remarkable monks 
with a preface by the Emperor Ch'eng-tsu, and a curious book 
by his consort the Empress Jen-Hsiao, introducing a sutra which 
Her Majesty states was miraculously revealed to her on New 
Year’s day, 1398 (sec Nanjio, No 1657 ) 

Though the Hindus were careful students and guardians of 
their sacred works, their temperament did not dispose them to 
define and limit the scnptuies But, as I have mentioned above*, 
there is some evidence that there was a loose Mahayamst canon 
in India which was the origin of the arrangement found in the 
Chinese Trpitaka, in so far as it (1) accepted Hinayamst as 
well as Mahayamst w'orks, and (2) included a great number of 
relatively late sutras, arranged in classes such as Prajnaparamitk 
and Mahasannipata 

2 

The Tripitaka analyzed by Nanjio, which contains works 
assigned to dates ranging from 67 to 1622 a d , is merely the 

Noa 1G34 and 1594 

* See for some account of it Ms-ason Oursers article inJA 1915, i pp 229-354 

■ i.y $11^ 

* Sec chap xs on the Mahayamst canon m India 
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best known survivor among ^veral similar thesauri^ From 
518 A.D onwards twelve collections of sacred literature were 
made by imperial order and many of these were pubhshed in 
more than one edition The vahdity of this Canon depends 
entirely onfimperial authority, but, though Emperors occasion- 
ally inserted the works oi writers whom they esteemed^, it does 
not appear that they aimed at anything but completeness nor 
did they favou_ any school The Buddhist Church, hke every 
other department of the Empire, received from them its share 
of protection and supervision and its claims were sufficient to 
induce the founder, or at least an eaily Sovereign, of every 
important dynasty to publish under his patronage a revised 
collection of the scriptures The hst of these collections is as 
follows® . 


2 

3 

4 


618 in the time of Wu-Ti, founder of the Liang 
633-4 Hsiao-Wu of the Northern Wei 


694| 

602| 


Wan-ti, founder of the Sui. 


6 

6 

7 

8 . 

9 

10 

11 . 

12 


605-lG Yang-Ti of the Sui 
695 the Empress Wu of the T'ang 
730 Hsuan-Tsung of the T'ang 
971 T'ai-Tsu, founder of the Sung 
1285-7 Khubilai Khan, founder of the Yuan 
1368-98 Hung-Wu, founder of the Ming 
1403-24 Yung-Lo of the Ming 
1735-7 Yung-Chingand Ch'ien-Limg of the Ch'ing^ 


Of these coUections, the first seven were in MS only the 
last five were printed The last three appear to be substantially 
the same The tenth and eleventh collections aie known as 


^ It IB described at the beginning as Ta Minp San Taan^, but strictly spoaking 
it must be No 12 of the list, as it contains a work said to have been wiitten about 
1622 AD (p 468) 

* Thus the Empeior J6n Tsung ordered t)ie works of Ch'i Sung to be 

admitted to the Canton in 1062 

■ Taken from Nanjic’s Catalogue, p xxvii 

‘ Ch'ien-Lung la said to have jirinted the Tnpitaka in four languages, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu, the ^^hoie collection filling 1392 vols See Mollendorf 
In China Branch, J A S xxiv 1830, p 28 


E m 
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southern and northern^, because they were printed at N^anking 
and Peking respectively They differ only in the number of 
Chinese works admitted and similarly the twelfth collection 
IS merely a revision of the tenth with the addition of fifty -four 
Chinese works ‘ 

As mentioned, the Tnpitaka contams thirteen catalogues of 
the JBuddhist scriptures as known atdifferent dates^ Of these the 
most important are (a) the earhest pubhshed between 506 and 
512 A D , (6) three published under the T'ang dynasty and known 
as Nei-tien-lu, T'u-chi (both about 664 ad), and K'ai-yuan-lu 
(about 720 ad), (c) Chih-Yuan-lu or catalogue ol Yuan dynasty, 
about 1285, which, besides enumerating the Chinese titles, 
transliterates the Sanskrit titles and states whether the Indian 
works translated are also translated into Tibetan (d) The 
catalogue of the first Ming collection 

The later collections contain new material and differ from 
the earlier by natural accretion, for a great number of transla- 
tions weie produced under the T'ang and Sung Thus the 
seventh catalogue (695 A D ) recoids that 859 new works were 
admitted to the Canon But this expansion was accompanied 
by a critical and sifting process, so that whereas the first col- 
lection contained 2213 woiks, the Ming edition contains only 
1622 Tins compression means not that works of importance 
were rejected as heictical or apocryphal, foi, as we have seen, 
the Tnpitaka is most catholic, but that whereas the earlier 
collections admitted multitudinous extracts or partial trans- 
lations ot Indian works, many of these were discarded when 
complete versions had been made 

Naiijio considers that of the 2213 works contained in the 
first collection only 276 are extant Although the catalogues 
are pieserved, all the earlier collections are lost copies of the 


^ Uut aLcordiiig to anothor statement the aouthorn rpcenaion was not the 
imperial collection begun m 136B but a private edition now lost See Nanjio, 
Cat p xxiii 

* See for the complete hat Nanjio, Cat p xxvii Those named above are 

, Nob 1483, 1485, 1487, and (6) 

No 1G12 For the date of the hrst see Maapero m. B E F E 0 1910, p 114 

There was a still earlier catalogue composed by Tao-an in 374 of whjch onJy 
fragments have been preserved See PeUiot m T'oung Pao, xrx 1920, p 258 
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eighth and ninth were preserved in the Z6-]o-]i Library of Tokyo^ 
and Chinese and Japanese editions of the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth are current So far as one can judge, when the eighth 
catalogue, or K'ai-yuan-lu, was composed (between 713 and 
741), the older and major part of the Canon had been definitively 
fixed and the later collections merely add the translations made 
by Amogha, and by writers of the Sung and Yuan dynasties. 

The editions bf the Chinese Tripitaka must be distinguished 
from the coUectiona, for by editions are meant the forms in 
which each collection was pubhshed, the text being or purporting 
to be the same in all the editions of each collection It is said^ 
that under the Sung and Yuan twenty different editions were 
produced These earher issues were printed on long folding sheets 
and a nun called Fa-chen^ is said to have first pubhshed an 
edition in the shape of ordinary Chinese books In 1586 a monk 
named Mi-Tsang* imitated this procedure and his edition was 
widely used About a century later a Japanese priest known as 
Tetsu-yen® reproduced it and his publication, which is not 
uncommon m Japan, is usually called the 0-baku edition 
There are two modern Japanese editions (a) that of Tokyo, 
begun in 1880, based on a Xorean edition® with various readings 
taken from other Chinese editions (6) That of Kyoto, 1905, 
which IS a reprint of the Ming collection’ A Chinese edition 
has been published at Shanghai (1913) at the expense of 
Mrs Hardoon, a Chinese lady well known as a munificent patron 
of the faith, and I believe another at Nanking, but I do not 
know if it IS complete or not® 

^ For the Korean copy now in Japan, nee Couraiit, hthliogrciplut cortfpNnc^ 
vol m pp 215-19 

“ See Nanjio, Cat p xiii 

^ Also called Do-ko 

" The earher coUertmna of the Tnpitaha seem to ha\r la on known in Korea, 
and about 1000 a n the king procured from China a copy of the Iiinicnal Edition, 
pieanmably the eighth collection (971 ah) He then nrderul o commission of 
scholars to revise the text and publish an edition of his own The rojiy of this edition, 
on which the recent Tokyo edition wag founded, was brought to Japan in the 
Bun-mei period 1409-1480 

’ A supplement to the Triiiitaka eontammg non-canonicul works in 750 volumes 
(Dal Nippon Zoku Zokyo) was published m 1911 

“ The Pekmg Tnpitaka catalogued by Forke appears to be a set of 1223 works 
represented by copies taken from four editions published m 1578, 1592, 1598 and 
1736 A D , all of which are editions of the coUectiona numbered 11 and 12 above. 

19—2 
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The translations contained m the Chinese Tripitaka belong 
to several periods^ In the earhest, which extends Jo the middle 
of the fourth century, the works produced were chiefly renderings 
of detached shtras® Few treatises classified as Vmaya or 
Abhidharma were translated and those few are mostly extracts 
or compilations The sutras belong to botJi the Hina and 
MahS-yana The earliest extant translation or rather compilation, 
the Sutra of Forty-two sections, belongs to the former school, 
and so do the majority of the translations made by An-Shih-Kao 
(148-170 ad), but from the second century onwards the 
Prajnaparamita and Amitabha Sutras make their appearance® 
Many of the translations made in this period are described as 
mcomplete or incorrect and the fact that most of them were 
superseded or supplemented by later versions shows that the 
Chinese recognized their provisional character Future re- 
search will probably show that many of them are paraphrases 
or compendiums rather than translations in our sense 

The next period, roughly speaking 376-745 a d , was extra- 
ordinarily prohfic in extensive and authoritative translations. 
The translators now attack not detached chapters or discourses 
but the great monuments of Indian Buddhist hterature. Though 
it is not easy to make any chronological bisection in this period, 
there is a clear difference in the work done at the beginmng and 
at the end of it From the end of the fourth century onwards 
a desire to have complete translations of the great canonical 
works IS apparent Between 385 and 445 ad, were translated 
the four Agamas, analogous to the Nikayas of the Pah Canon, 
three great collections of the Vmaya, and the principal scrip- 
tures of the Abhidharma according to the SarvS;Stivadin school 
For the Mahayina were translated the great sutras known as 
Avatamsaka, Lankavatara, and many others, as weU as works 

^ For two interesting lives of translators see the T'owng PaOj 1909, p 109, and 
1905, p 332, where will be found the biographies of S&ng Hui, a Sogdian who died 
In 280 and Jinagupta a native of Gandhara (520-605) 

* But between 260 and 313 Dharmaraksha translated the Saddharmapundailka 
(including the additional chapters 21-26) and the Laljtavistara Hia translation of 
the Prajdaparamit& is incomplete 

* In the translations of LokdkshE 147—186, Ciuh Ch'ien 223-243, Dharmaraksha 
266-313 
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ascribed to A^vaghosha and NagArjuna After 645 A d. a further 
development of the critical spirit is perceptible, especially in 
the labours of Hsuan Chuang and I-Ching They attempt to 
give the religious public not only complete works in place of 
extracts antf compendiums, but also to select the most authori- 
tative texts among the many current in India Thus, though 
many translations had appeared under the name of Prajna- 
paramita, Hsuan Chuang filled 600 fascieuh with a new rendering 
of the gigantic treatise I Ching supplemented the already 
bulky hbrary of Vmaya works with versions of the Mulasar- 
vastivadm recension and many auxiliary texts 

Amogha (Pu-K'ung) whose literary labours extended from 
746 to 774 A D is a convenient figure to mark the beginning of 
the next and last period, although some of its characteristics 
appear a little earlier They are that no more translations are 
made from the great Buddhist classics — partly no doubt 
because they had all been translated already, well or ill — but 
that renderings of works described as Dharani or Tantra pullu- 
late and multiply Though this literature deserves such epithets 
as decadent and superstitious, yet it would appear that Indian 
Tantras of the worst class were not palatable to the Chinese. 


4 

The Chinese Tripitaka is of great importance for the hterary 
history of Buddhism, but the material which it offers for in- 
vestigation IS superabundant and the work yet done is small 
We are confronted by such questions as, can we accept the dates 
assigned to the translators, can we assume that, if the Chinese 
translations or transhterations correspond with Indian titles, 
the works are the same, and if the works are professedly the 
same, can we assume that the Chinese text is a correct present- 
ment of the Indian original^ 

The dates assigned to the translators offer little ground for 
scepticism The exactitude of the Chinese in such matters is 
well attested, and there is a general agreement between several 
authorities such as the Catalogues of the Tripitaka, the memoirs 
known as Kao-Seng Chuan with their continuations, and the 
chapter on Buddhist books in the Sui annals. There are no signs 
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of a desire to claim improbable accuracy or improbable antiquity. 
Many works are said to be by unknown translators, doubtful 
authorship is frankly discussed, and the movement of hterature 
and thought indicated is what we should expect We have 
first fragmentary and incomplete translations belonging to both 
the Maha and Hinayana then a senes of morc complete trans- 
lations beginning about the fifth century in which the great 
Hinayana texts are conspicuous then a further series of im- 
proved translations in which the Hinayana falls into the back- 
ground and the woika of Asanga and Vasubandhu come to the 
front This evidently reflects the condition of Buddhist India 
about 500-650 A D , lUst as the translations of the eighth century 
reflect its later and taiitric phase 

But can Chinese texts be accepted as reasonably faithful 
reproductions of the Indian originals whose names they bear, 
and some of which have been lost^ This question is really 
double , firstly, did the translators reproduce with fair accuracy 
the Indian text before them, and secondly, since Indian texts 
often exist in several recensions, can we assume that the work 
which the translators knew under a certain Sanskrit name is the 
work known to us by that name * In reply it must be said that 
most Chinese translators fall short of our standards of accuracy 
In early tunes when grammars and dictionaries were unknown 
the scholarly rendering of foreign books was a difficult business, 
for professional interpreters would usually be incapable of 
understanding a philosophic treatise The method often followed 
was that an Indian explained the text to a literary Chinese, who 
recast the explanation in his own language The many transla- 
tions of the more important texts and the frequent description 
of the earlier ones as imperfect indicate a feeling that the results 
achieved were not satisfactory Several so-called translators, 
especially Kumarajiva, gave abstracts of the Indian texts^ 
Others, hke Dharmaraksha, who made a Chinese version of 
Asvaghosha’s Buddhacanta, so amplified and transposed the 


' But hia translation of the Lotns won admiration for its literary style See 
Aneaahi Nichirfn, p 17 Wicgcr [Croi/anres, p 367) says that the works of An- 
ahih kao illustrate the various methods of translation absolutely literal rendenngH 
which have hardly any meaning in Chmese word for word translations to whioh 
IS added a paraphrase of each sentence in Chinese idiom and elegant rendennga by 
a native in which the original text obviously suffers 
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ongmal that the result can hardly be called a translation*. 
Others combined different texts in one Thus the work called 
Ta-o-mi-to-ching* consists of extracts taken from four previous 
translations of the Sukhavativyuha and rearranged by the 
author under the inspiration of Avalokita to whom, as he tells us, 
he was wont to pray during the execution of his task Others 
again, like Dharmagupta, anticipated a method afterwards used 
m Tibet, and gave a word for word rendering of the Sanskrit 
which IS hardly intelligible to an educated Chinese The later 
versions, e g those of Hsuan Chuang, are more accurate, but 
still a Chinese rendering of a lost Indian document cannot be 
accepted as a faithful representation of the original without a 
critical examination^ 

Often, however, the translator, whatever his weaknesses 
may have been, had before him a text differing in bulk and 
arrangement from the Pali and Sanskrit texts which we possess 
Thus, there arc foui Chinese translations of works bearing some 
relation to the Dhammapada of the Pali Canon All of these 
describe the oiiginal text as the compilation of Dharmatrata, 
to whom is also ascribed the compilation of the Tibetan Udana- 
varga* His name is not mentioned in connection wnth the Pali 
text, yet two of the Chinese tianslations arc closely related to 
that text The Fa-chu-chiiig® is a collection of vciaes translated 
in 224 A n and said to correspond with the Pah except that it 
has nine additional chapters and some additional stanzas The 
Fa-chu-ph-yu-cliing® represents another edition of the same 

^ YcL it must ha^ c been int-endpd as such Tbi title expres^'h deetribcs the work 
aa composed by tlu Bodlusaltva Ma Mm*; (A^Mxuhnslia) diul Irnnslnlrd bv I)liar- 
marakaha Ihnujfh his idea of a translation at best an ainpldud nietneal 
parapliraf^e, Ije coinrides \erbally with the ciu«:mal so often that hia work can 
hardly be deaciibed hh an independent poem iiispirnl b}/ it 

. No 203 

" Soe HLikhavaiivyiihti, ed Max Muller and Bunjni Nanjio^ Oxford, 1883 
In the preface, pp vii-iy, ih a didaded couipari'^on of siviial Irandations and ni an 
appendix, pp 7‘) ff , a rendermp of Sanirhavarmaii's Chim so ^ ersion of veraes w'hirh 
ooGur in tho work CluneHi critus bay that Tao an in tlio Ihiiil centurv wiia the first 
to introduce a sound slyle of translation He made no tranalatioria himself w’hich 
have survived but was a sdiolar and coiniiioutator who influenced othera 

* Thia la an anthology (ediiid hy Iicckh 1911 tranalatcd by Rockhill, 1892) in 
which 300 verses are similar U) the Pah Dhammapada 

‘ N- 1305 ' 


No 1353 
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verses, illustrated by a collection of parables It was translated 
between 290 and 306 The Ch'u-yao-ching*, translated in 399, 
is a similar collection of verses and parables, but founded on 
another Indian work of much greater length A revised trans- 
lation containing only the verses was made between 980 and 
1001^ They are said to be the same as the Tibetan Udana, and 
the characteristics of this book, going back apparently to a 
Sanskrit original, are that it is divided into thirty'three chapters, 
and that though it contains about 300 verses found m Pah, 
yet it IS nob merely the Pah text plus additions, but an anthology 
arranged on a different principle and only partly identical in 
substance® 

There can be little doubt that the Pah Dhammapada is one 
among several collections of verses, with or without an ex- 
planatory commentary of stones In all these collections there 
was much common matter, both prose and verse, but some were 
longer, some shorter, some were in Pah and some in Sansknt 
Whereas the Chinese Dhammapada is longer than the Indian 
texts, the Chinese version of Milinda’s Questions* is mueh 
shorter and omits books iv-vii It was made between 317 and 
420 A D and the inference is that the original Indian text re- 
ceived later additions 

A more miportant problem is this ivhat is the relation to 
the Pah Canon of the Chinese texts bearing titles correspondmg 
to Dirgha, Madhyama, Samyukta and Ekottara'* These collec- 
tions of sutras do not caU themselves Nikaya but A-han or 
Agama the titles are translated as Ch'ang (long), Chung 
(medium), Tsa (miscellaneous) and Tseng-i, representing Ekot- 
tara rather than Anguttara® There ls hence prima, facie reason 

‘ Hi®®- No 1321 

” ■ Fa till yao fliing-cliing, No 1439 

* There seem to be at leant two other collections Firstly a Prakrit anthology 
of which Diitreiiil de Rhins discovered a fragmentary MiS in Khoban and secondly 
a much amplified collection preserved m the Korean Tnpifaka and reprinted in the 
Tokyo edition (xxiv ’g) The relation of these to the other recciiBioiiB la not clear 

* Nanjio, Cat 1358 Sec Pelliot, J A 1914, ll p 379 

" ^^5 ^^3 3 JQ" For the relatioiiB of thp Chinese translations to 

the Pall Tnpitaka, and to a iSan^krit Canon now preserved only in a fragmentary 
slate, see mier aha, Nanjio, Cat pp 127 ff, especially Noa 542, 543, 646 Anesaki, 
J R A 1901, p 995, iri On some problems of the textual history of the Buddhist 
scriptures,” m TroTW A S Japan, 1908, p 61, and more especially his longer article 
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fco suppose that these works represent not the Pah Canon, but 
a somewhat similar Sanskrit collection. That one or many 
Sanskrit works may have coexisted with a somewhat similar 
Pah work is clearly shown by the Vinaya texts, for here we have 
the Pall Canon and Chmese translations of five Sanskrit versions, 
belonging to different schools, but apparently covering the 
same ground and partly identical For the Sutra Pitaka no such 
body of evideAce is forthcommg, but the Sanskrit fragments 
of the Samyuktagama found near Turfan contam parts of six 
siitras which are arranged m the same order as in the Chmese 
translation and are apparently the original from which it was 
made It is noticeable that three of the four great Agamas were 
translated by monks who came from Tukhara or Kabul 
Gunabhadra, however, the translator of the Samyuktagama, 
came from Central India and the text which he translated was 
brought from Ceylon by Fa-Hsien It apparently belonged to 
the Abhayagm monastery and not to the Mahavihara Nanjio^, 
however, states that about half of it is repeated in the Chmese 
versions of the Madhyama and Ekottara Agamas It is also 
certain that though the Chinese Agamas and Pah NikS.ya3 
contam much common matter, it is differently distributed*. 

There was in India a copious collection of sutras, existing 
primarily as oral tradition and varying in diction and arrange- 
ment, but codified from time to time in a written form One 
of such codifications is represented bj' the Pah Canon, at least 
one other by the Sanskrit text which was rendered mto Chinese. 
With rare exceptions the Chmese translations were from the 
Sanskrit® The Sanskrit codification of the sutra hteraturo, while 

entitled, “The Four Uuddhist AgamaB in Chineso*' in tlio Bume year of the Trana , 
id “Traoes of Pali Teats in a Mahayana Trcatiae,” d/wsE^07i, 1905 S L^vi, Le 
Samyuht&gama Sansknt, T'ounq Pao, 1904, p 297 

‘ No 544 

’ Thus seventy sQtras of the Pah An/iutlara arc found in the Chinese Madhyama 
and some of them are repeated in the Cliiiiesc Ekottara Tile Pah Majjhima con- 
tains 125 sutras, the Chinese Madhyama^ama 222, of whioh 98 are common to both. 
Also twenty-two Pah Majjliima dialepues are found in the Thinese Ekottara and 
Bamyukta, seventy Chinese Madhyama dialopues in Pali Anguttara, mne in Digha, 
seven in Samyutta and fiye in Khuddaka Ancsaki, Some Problcma of the textual 
history of the Buddhist Scriptures See also Anesaki in Museon, 1906, pp 23 ff. on 
the Samyutta NikSya 

' Anesaki, “Traces of Pah Texts,” Mvsfon, 1906, shows that the Indian author 
of the Mahaprajnaparaniita Sistra may have known Pah texts, but the only oertaln 
translation from the Pah appears to be Nanjio, No 1126, which is a translation of 
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difienng from the Pah in language and arrangement, is identical 
in doctrine and almost identical in substance It is clearly the 
product of the same or similar schools, but is it earher or later 
than the Pah or contemporary with if* The Chinese translations 
merely fix the latest possible date A portion of the Sfamyuktfi,- 
gama (Nanjio, No 547) was translated by an unknown author 
between 220 and 280 This is probably an extract from the 
complete work which was translated about 440, ljut it would be 
difficult to prove that the Indian original was not augmented or 
rearranged between these dates The earhest translation of a 
complete Agama is that of the Ekottaragama, 384 A D But 
the evidence of inscriptions^ shows that works known as Nikayas 
existed in the third century b c The Sanskrit of the Agamas, 
BO far as it is known from the fragments found in Central Asia, 
does not suggest that they belong to this epoch, but is compatible 
with the theory that they date from the time of Kanishka of 
which if we know little, we can at least say that it produced 
much Buddhist Sanskrit hterature M Sylvain Li^vi has sug- 
gested that the later appearance of the complete Vinaya in 
Chinese is due to the late compilation of the Sanskrit original* 
It seems to me that other explanations are possible The early 
translators were clearly shy of extensive works and until there 
was a considerable body of Chinese monks, to what public would 
these theological libraries appeal'* Still, if any indication were 
forthcoming from India or Central Asia that the Sanskrit 
Agamas were arranged or rearranged in the early centuries of 
our era, the late date of the Chinese translations would certainly 
support it But I am inchned to think that the Nikayas were 
rewritten in Sanskrit about the beginning of our era, when it w'as 
felt that works claiming a certain position ought to be composed 
in what had become the general hterary language of India® 

the Introduction toBuddha^liOBa.’tjSamanta-pa8adika or pomnif ntary on the Vinaya 
See Takakuau in i/ ^ 1 ? 1890, p 415 Nanjio’s restoration of the title aa Siidar^ana 
appears to be incorroct 

^ See Epigraphia Indica, vol n p 93 

“ In support of this it may be mentioned that Fa-Hsirn says that at the time of 
hiB visit to India the Vinaya of the Sarvdstivadins was preserved orally and not 
committed to writing 

* The idea that an important book ought to be in Sanskrit or deservoa to be 
turned mto Sanskrit la not dead m India See Gneraon, J R A S 1913, p 133, who 
in diaciiaamg a Sanskrit version of the Rdmdyana of Tulsi Das mentions that trona- 
lations of vernacular worka mto Sanskrit are not uncommon, 
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Perhaps those who wrote them in Sansknhwere hardly con- 
scious of making a translation in our sense, but simply wished 
to publish them in the best hterary form 

It seems probable that the Hmayanist portion of the Chmese 
Tripitaka' is m the main a translation of the Canon of the Sar- 
vastivadins which must have consisted of 

(1) Four Agamas or Nikayas only, for the Dhainmapada 
IS placed outside the Sutta Pitaka 

(2) A voluminous Vinaya covering the same ground as the 
Pall recension but more copious in legend and anecdote 

(3) An Abhidharma entirely different from the Pah works 
bearing this name 

It might seem to follow from this that the whole Pah 
Abhidharma and some important works such as the Thera- 
Therigatha were unknown to the Hinayanists of Central Asia 
and Northern India m the early centuries of our era But caution 
IS necessary in draw'ing such inferences, for until recently it 
might have been said that the Sutta Nipata also was unknown, 
whereas fragments of it in a Sanskrit version have now been 
discovered m Eastern Turkestan* The Chinese editors draw 
a clear distinction between Hmayanist and Mahayanist scrip- 
tures They exclude fioin the latter works analogous to the 
Pah Nikayas and Vinaya, and also the Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivadms But the labours of Hsuan Chuang and I-Ching 
show that this does not imply the rejection of all those works 
by Mahayaiiists 


5 

Buddhist literary activity has an interesting side aspect, 
namely the expedients used to transhterate Indian words, which 

^ J RAS 191(), p 7U9 Also tlio division into five Nikiyaa is nncienfc See 
Bu filer in ln<l\.ca,i\ p 93 Aiirsiki (Tra7i5 A S 7flpa7i, 1909, p 9) tfint 

Nanjio, No 714, Pen Shili is the Itnultakani, T^hith could not have been jessed 
from Nanjio’s entry Portions of the works composing the fifth Nikaya (e g the 
Sutta Nipata) occur in the Chinese Tripitaka in the other Nikayos For mentions 
of the fifth Nikaya m Chinese, see J A 191(>, ii pp 32-33, where it is said to bo 
called Tsa Tsan^ This la also the designation of the last section of the Tnpitaka, 
Nan]io, Nos 1321 to 1()02, and iis this section contains the Bharmapada, it might be 
supposed to be an enormously (list-ended version of the Kshudraka Nikaya But 
this can hardly be the case, for this Tsa Tsang la placed as if it waa considered as a 
fourth Pitaka rather than as a fifth Nikaya 
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al m ost provided the Chinese with an alphabet To some extent 
Indian nameSj particularly proper names possessing an obvious 
meaning, are translated Thus Asoka becomes Wu-yu, without 
sorrow A^vaghosha, Ma-ming or horse-voice, and Udyana 
simply Yuan or park^ But many proper names did*not lend 
themselves to such renderings and it was a delicate business 
to translate theological terms like Nirvana and Samadhi The 
Buddhists did not perhaps invent the idea of using the Chinese 
characters so as to spell with moderate precision^, but they had 
greater need of this procedure than other writers and they used 
it extensively^ and with such variety of detail that though they 
invented some fifteen different syllabaries, none of them ob- 
tained general acceptance and Juhen* enumerates 3000 Chinese 
characters used to represent the sounds indicated by 47 
Indian letters Still, they gave currency® to the system known 
as fan-ch'ieh which renders a syllable phonetically by two 
characters, the final of the first and the initial of the second not 
being pronounced Thus, in order to indicate the sound Chung, 
a Chinese dictionary will use the two characters chu yung, which 
are to be read together as Ch ung 

The transcriptions of Indian words vary in exactitude and 
the later are naturally better Hsuan Chuang was a notable 
reformer and probably after his time Indian words were rendered 
in Chinese characters as accurately as Chinese words are now 
transcribed in Latin letters It is true that modern pronuncia- 
tion makes such renderings as Fo seem a strange distortion of 
the original But it is an abbreviation of Fo-t'o and these 
syUables were probably once pronounced something hke Vut- 
tha® Similarly Wen-shu-shih-li^ seems a parody of Manjusn. 

• See Watters, Essays on the Chinese Language, pp 36, 61, and, for the whole 
subject of transcription, Stanislas Julien, Mdlhode pout ddtjhiffrtT tl tfanscfife les 
noms Sanscrits qui se renconiTcnt dans les livrcs chinoi'i 

■ Entire Sanaknb compositions were somctimca transcribed in Chinese characters 
SeeKienCh'uiFanTsan, Budd xr andMax Muller, TEiid/rom /apare, 

in pp 35-40 

* X c pp B3-232 

^ See inter aha the Preface to K'ang Hsi'a Dictionary The Jan 

Byatem is used in the well-known dictionary called Yu Pien composed 543 a d 

“ Even in modern Cantonese Fo la pronounced as Fat 
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But the evidence of modem dialects shows that the first two 
syllables may have been pronounced as Man-]u The pupil was 
probably taught to ehminate the obscure vowel of ahih, and 
li was taken aa the nearest equivalent of ri, just as European 
authors write chih and tzu without pretending that they are 
more than conventional signs for Chinese sounds unknown to 
our languages It was certainly possible to transcnbe not only 
names but Sanaknt prayers and fonnulee in Chinese characters, 
and though many writers sneer at the gibberish chaunted by 
Buddhist pnests yet I doubt if this ecclesiastical pronunciation, 
which has changed with that of the spoken language, is further 
removed from its original than the Latin of Oxford from the 
speech of Augustus 

Sanskrit learning flourished in China for a considerable 
period In the time of the T'ang, the clergy numbered many 
serious students of Indian hterature and the glossaries included 
in the Tripitaka show that they studied the original texts Under 
the Sung dynasty (a d 1161) was compiled another dictionary 
of religious terms* and the study of Sanskrit was encouraged 
under the Yuan But the ecclesiastics of the Ming produced no 
new translations and apparently abandoned the study of the 
onginal texts which was no longer kept ahve by the arrival of 
learned men from India It has been stated that Sanskrit 
manuscripts are still preserved in Chinese monastenes, but no 
details respecting such works are known to me The statement 
is not improbable in itself^ as is shown by the Library which 
Stem discovered at Tun-huang and by the Japanese palm-leaf 
manuscripts which came originally from China. A few copies 
of Sansknt sutras printed in China m the Lanja variety of the 
Devankgari alphabet have been brought to Europe^. Max MuUer 
pubhshed a facsimile of part of the Vajracchedika obtained at 
Pekmg and pnnted in Sanskrit from wooden blocks The place 
of production is unknown, but the characters are similar to 
those used for printing Sanskrit in Tibet, as may be seen from 

* Nanjio, Cat No 1640 

■ History repeats itself I have eeon many modern Burmeao and Smhalese 
MSS in Chinese monaateriea 

■ Buddhist Texts from Japan, ed Max Muller in Anecdota Oxomensia, Aryan 
Senes, I, n and rn For the Lanja printed text see the last facsimile in I. also m. 
p 34 and BM Build xiv (Kuan ai im Puaar), pp vi. Til Another copy of this 
Lanja printed text was bought m Kyoto, 1920 
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another facsimile (No 3) m the same work Placards and 
pamphlets containing short invocations in Sanskrit and Tibetan 
are common in Chinese monasteries, particularly where there is 
any Lamaistic mfiuence, but they do not imply that the monks 
who use them have any bterary acquaintance with those 
languages 



CHAPTER XLV 


CHINA (continued) 

Schools^ of CmNEaB Buddhism 

The Schools (Taung) of Chinese Buddhism are an intricate 
subject of little practical importance, for observers agree that 
at the present day all sahent differences of doctrine and practice 
have been obliterated, although the older monasteries may 
present variations in details and honour their own hne of 
teachers A particular Bodhisattva may be singled out for 
reverence in one locality or some rehgious observance may be 
specially enjoined, but there is httle aggressiveness or self 
assertion among the sects, even if they are conscious of having 
a definite name they each tolerate the deities, ntes and books 
of all and pay attention to as many items as leisure and mertia 
permit There is no clear distinetion between Mah^yana and 
Hinayana. 

The main division is of course into Lamaism on one side and 
all remammg sects on the other Apait from this we find a 
record of ten schools which deserve notice for various reasons 
Some, though obscure in modern China, have flourished after 
transportation to Japan some, such as the T'len-t'ai, are a 
memonal of a brilliant epoch some represent doctrines which, 
if not now held by separate bodies, at least indicate different 
tendencies, such as magical ceremomes, mystical contemplation, 
or faith in Amitabha 

^ especially Huckmann, "Die Schulen ties chiijBaischeii Buddhismua” 

(in the MiCtA Sei7ii/iars fUr Onentalischc Sprachen, Berlin, 1911), \ihich coiitaina the 
text and translation of an Essay by a modern Chinese Buddhist, Yang Wen Hui 
Such a review of Chinese sect^ from the contemporaiy Buddhist point of view has 
great value, but it does nut seem to me that Mr Yang explains clearly the dogmatic 
tenets of each sect, the obvious inference Lemg that such tenets are of httle 
practical importance Chinese monasteneB often seem to combine several schools 
Thus the Tz'Q-Fu-Sau monastery near Peking professes bo belong both to the Lm- 
Chi and Pure Land schools and its teachera expound the Diamond-cutter, Lotus 
and Shou-LSng Chmg So also m India See Rhys Davids in article Sects 
Buddhist, ERE Hackmann gives a list of authorities Edkins, Chinese Buddhism 
(chaps vu and viii), may still be consulted, though the account la for from clear. 
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The more important schools were comparatively late, for 
they date from the sixth and seventh centuries For two or 
three hundred years the Buddhists of Chma were a colony of 
strangers, mainly occupied m making translations, By the 
fifth century the extent and diversity of Indian hlferature be- 
came apparent and Fa-Hsien went to India to ascertain which 
was the most correct Vinaya and to obtain copies of it Theology 
was now sufficiently developed to give rise to two schools both 
Indian in origin and merely transported to China, known as 
Ch'eng-shih-tsung and San-lun-tsung^. 

The first is considered as Huiayamst and eqmvalent to the 
Sautrantikas®. In the seventh century it passed over to Japan 
where it is known as Ji-jitsu-shu, but neither there nor in Chma 
had it much importance The San-lun-tsung recognizes as three 
authorities (from which it takes its name) the Madhyamika- 
fi&stra and Dvadasanikaya^astra of Nagarjuna with the 
SataiS-stra of his pupil Deva. It is simply the school of these 
two doctors and represents the extreme of Mahayaniam It had 
some importance in Japan, where it was called San-Ron- 
Shu 

The amval of Bodhidharma at Canton m 620 (or 626) was 
a great event for the history of Buddhist dogma, although his 
special doctrines did not become popular until much later. He 
mtroduced the contemplative school and also the institution of 
the Patriarchate, which for a time had some importance He 
wrote no books himself, but taught that true knowledge is 
gamed in meditation by intuition® and communicated by 
transference of thought The best account of his teaching is 
contamed in the Chmese treatise which reports the sermon 
preached by him before the Emperor Wu-Ti m 620* The chief 
thesis of this discourse is that the only true reality is the Buddha 



.ei* 


* It ba>sdd itself on the Satyasiddhi^astra of Harivarman, Xanjio, Cat 
1274 


^ This meditation however is of a special sort The six Paramitas are, D&na, 
Bila, Kshanti, Virya, Bhyana and Prajha The meditation of Bodhidharma ib not 
the Dhyana of this list, hut meditation on Frajha, the highest of the Paiamitas 
See Hackmann’s Chmese text, p 249 

‘ Ta-mo-hflue-maidun, analyzed by Wicger in hla fftsCotre des Croyances rehgi&uaea 
tn Ch%ntt pp 520 II I could wish for more information about this work, but have 
not been able to find the original 
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nature^ m the heart of every man Prayer, asceticism and good ' 
works are vam AH that man need do is to turn his gaze inward 
and see the Buddha in his own heart This vision, which gives 
hght and dehverance, comes m a moment It is a simple, natural 
act hke awhUowing or dreammg which cannot be taught or 
learnt, for it is not something imparted but an experience of 
the soul, and teaching can only prepare the way for it Some 
are impeded hj; their karma and are physically incapable of 
the vision, whatever their merits or piety may be, but for those 
to whom it comes it is inevitable and coiivmciiig 

We have only to substitute dlman for Buddha or Buddha 
nature to see how closely this teaching resembles certain 
passages in the Upani, shads, and the rcseiiiblance is particularly 
strong in such statements as that the Buddha nature reveals 
itself m dreams, or that it is so groat that it embraces the 
universe and so small that the point of a needle cannot prick 
it The doctrine of Maya is clearly indicated, e\ en it the word 
was not used in the original, for it is expressly said that all 
phenomena are unreal Thus the tear lung of Bodhidhanna is 
an anticipation of Sankara’s monism, but it is formulated in 
consistently Buddhist language and is in harmony with the 
views of the Madhyamika school and of the Diamond-cutter. 
This Chinese sermon confirms other evidence which indicates 
that the ideas of the Advaita philosophy, though Brahmanic 
m their origin and severely condemned by Cotaina himself, 
were elaborated m Buddhist circles before they ivere approved 
by orthodox Hindus 

Bodhidharma’s teaching was Indian but it harmomzed 
marvellously with Taoism and Chinese Buddhists studied 
Taoist books® A current of Chmeso thought which was old 
and strong, if not the main stream, hade man abstain from 
action and look for peace and light within It was, I think, the 
junction of this native tributary with the river of inflowing 
Buddhism which gave the Contemplative School its importance 
It lost that importance because it abandoned its special doctrines 

^ Also called Fa-ahcn or dharmakaya m the diacourac Bodhidharma said that 
he preached the seed of ^Ae heart (hsinym) Ttua probably corresponds to some Sanskrit 
expression, but J have not found the Indian equivalent 

* I-Ching, in hifl Memovrs of Eminent Monks, mentions three pilgrims as having 
Btndied the works of Chuang tz& and hjs own style shows that he was well>read in 
this autboT 

9n 


a in. 
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and adopted the usages of other schools When Taoism flourished 
under the Sung Emperors it was also flourishing and influenced 
art as well as thought, but it probably decayed under the Yuan 
dynasty which favoured rehgion of a different stamp It is 
remarkable that Bodhidharma appears to be unknown to both 
Indian and Tibetan^ writers but his teaching has imparted a 
special tone and character to a section (though not the whole) 
of Far Eastern Buddhism It is called in Chifiese Tsung-men 
or Ch'an-tsung, but this word Ch'an^ is perhaps better known 
to Europe in its Japanese form Zen 

Bodhidharma is also accounted the twenty-eighth Patriarch, 
a title which represents the Chinese Tsu Shih^ rather than any 
Indian designation, for though in Pah literature we hear of the 
succession of teachers^, it is not clear that any of them enjoyed 
a style or position such as is implied in Ihe word Patriarch 
Hmdua have always attached importance to spintual Imeage 
and every school has a list of teachers w'ho have transmitted 
its special lore, but the sense of hierarchy is so weak that it is 
misleading to describe these personages as Popes, Patriarchs or 
Bishops, and'apart from the personal respect which the talents 
of individuals may have won, it does not appear that there was 
any succession of teachers who could be correctly termed heads 
of the Church Even in China such a title is of dubious accuracy 
for whatever position Bodhidharma and his successors may 
have claimed for themselves, they were not generally accepted 
as being more than the heads of a school and other schools also 
gave their chief teachers the title of Tsu-shih From time to 
time the Emperor appointed overseers of religion with the title 
of Kuo-shih®, instructor of the nation, but these were officials 
appointed by the Crown, not prelates consecrated by the Church. 

Twenty-eight Patriarchs are supposed to have flourished 
between the death of the Buddha and the arrival of Bodhidharma 
m China The Chinese lists" do not in the earher part agree with 

^ He IS not mentioned b;y Tiranatha 

“iji- 

* Acanyaparampara There is a list of surh teachers in MahavaipBa, V 95 ff , 
Dipavaipsa, iv 27 fi and V 69 

* The BUPcoBsion of Patriarchs i» the subject of several works comprised in the 
Chmese Tnpibaka Of these the Fu fa-tsang-yin yuan ching (Nanjio, 1340) la the 
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the Singhalese accounts of the apostohc succession and contain 
few eminent names with the exception of Asyaghosha, Nigelr- 
juna, Deya and Vasuhandhu 

According to most schools there were only twenty-four 
Patriarchs' These are said to have been foretold by the Buddha 
and twenty-four is a usual number in such senes^ The twenty- 
fourth Patriarch Simha Bhihshu or Simhalaputra went to 
Kashmir and suffered martyrdom there at the hands of Mihira- 
kula^ without appointmg a successor But the school of Bodhi- 
dharma continues the series, reckoning him as the twenty- 
eighth, and the first of the Chinese Patriarchs Now smce the 
three Patriarchs between the martyr and Bodhidharma are all 
described as hying in southern India, whereas such trayeUers 
as Fa-Hsien obviously thought that the true doctrine was to be 
found in northern India, and since Bodhidharma left India 
altogether, it is probable that the later Patriarchs represent the 

moat important, because it profcaacs to be tranalated (a d 472) from an Indian 
work, which, however, la not m the Tibetan Canon and is not known in Sansknt 
The Chineee text, as we have it, is probably not a tran'^lation from the Sanskrit, but 
a compilation made in the sixth century which, Iiowever, acquired considerable 
authority Sfc Magp<^ro in d' Indiantsmc iSylvam Li'vi, pp 129-149, and 

BE FED 1911, pp 144-348 Other w orks are the Fo-tsu t'ung chi (Nanjio, lb61), 
of Chih P'an (c 1J70), belonging to the T'len Fai school, nnd the Ching-bo ch'uan- 
tftng-lu together with the Taung-mcn t'ung yao-hsu chi (Nanjio, 1624, 1526) both 
belonging to the sohool of Ihidhidharma See bIbo Nanjio, 1628, 1529 The common 
list of Patnaichfl ib as follows I Mahakd^^apa, 2 Aniinda, 3 Sanavdaa or Sana- 
ka\asa, 4 Upagupta, 5 Dhritaka, 6 Micchaka Here the name of Vasumitra la 
maerted by some but nnutted by otherB 7 Buddhanandi , 8 Buddhamitra, 9 Par^va, 
10 Punyayaeas, 11 A^vaghoaha, 12 Kapimala, 13 Niigarjuna, 14 Deva (Kana- 
deva), 15 Hahulata, 10 Sanglianandi, 17 iSaiighaja^as, 18 Kumaraba, 19 .Tayata, 
20 Vasubandhu, 21 Mamira, 22 Haklena or Padmaratna, 23 Simha Bhikshu, 
24 Basiasita, 25 Putnomita or Pun^amitra, 20 Piajiialara, 27 (or 29, if Vasu 
mitra is reckoned) Bodhidharma Many of these names are odd and are only con 
]ootural reetoTationB made from the Chineec transcription, for w hich see N anjio, 1340 
Other lists of Patriarchs vary from that giien above, partly because they represent 
the traditions of other schools It is not strange, for instance, if the Sarvastivadins 
did not recognize Nagaijuna as a Patriaroh Two of their hats have been preserved 
by S§ng-yu (Nanjio, 1476) who wrote about 520 Some notes on the Patnarchs and 
reproductions of Chinese pictures representing them will be found in Dor^, pp 244 S 
It IS extremely cunous that Aivaghosha is represented as a woman 

^ It IS found, for instance, in the lists of the Jain Tirthankaras and in soma 
accounts of the Buddhas and of the Avataraa of Viahnq 

* See Watters, YHian Chwa-ngf p 290 But the dates offer some difficulty, for 
Mihirakula, the celebrated Hun chieftain, is usually supposed to have reigned about 
610-540 A D Taranatha (Schiefner, p 95) speaks of a martyr called MahkabuddhL 
Bee, too, ib p 306. 
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spiritual genealogy of some school which was not the Church 
as estabhshed at Nalanda^ 

It will be convenient to summanze bnefly here the history 
of Bodhidharma’s school Finding that his doctrines were not 
altogether acceptable to the Emperor Wu-Ti (who dick not rehsh 
being told that his pious exertions were vain works of tio value) 
he retired to Lo-yang and before his death designated as his 
successor Hui-k'o It is related of Hui-k'o thaA when he first 
apphed for instruction he could not attract Bodhidharma’s 
attention and therefore stood before the sage’s door during a 
whole winter night until the snow reached his knees Bodhi- 
dharnia indicated that he did not think this test of endurance 
remarkable Hiii-k'o then took a knife, cut off his own arm and 
presented it to the teacher who accepted him as a pupil and 
ultimately gave him the insignia of the Patriarchate — a robe 
and bowl He taught for thirty-four years and is said to have 
mixed freely with the lowest and most debaiiclied reprobates 
His successors were Seng-ts'an, Tao-hsin, Hung-jen, and Hui- 
neiig^ who died in 713 and declined to nominate a successor, 
saying that the doctrine was well established The bowl of 
Bodhidharma was biiiied with him Tlius the Patriarch was not 
willing to be an Era.stian head of the Church and thought the 
Church could get on without him The object of the Patriarchate 
was simply to insure the correct transmission from teacher to 
scholar of certain doctrines, and this precaution was especially 
necessary in sects which rejected sciiptural authority and rehed 
on personal instruction So soon as there were several competent 
teachers handing on the tradition such a safeguard was felt to 
be unnecessary 

That this feeling was just is shown by the fact that the 
school of Bodhidharma is still practically one in teaching But 
its small regard for scripture and insistence on oral mstruction 
caused the principal monasteries to regard themselves as centres 
with an apostolic succession of their own and to form divisions 
which were geographical rather than doctrinal They are often 


It IS clear that the school of Valabhi was to some extent a nval of Nalanda 
For a portrait of Hui neng see Kokha, No 297 The names of Bodhidharma’a 


Buccessore are in Chinese characters 


Hf. mi, SiS. 
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called school (tsung), but the term is not correct, if it rmphea 
that the difference is similar to that which separates the 
Ch'an-tsung and Lu-taung or schools of contemplation and of 
disciplme , Even in the hfetime of Hiii-neng there seems to 
have been a division, for he is sometimes called the Patriarch 
of the South, Shen-Hsiu* being recognized as Patriarch of the 
North But all subsequent divisions of the Ch'an-tsung trace 
their lineage 1») Hui-neng Two of his disciples founded two 
schools called Nan Yueh and Ch'mg Yuan^ and between the 
eighth and tenth centuries these produced respectively two and 
three subdivisions, known together as Wu-tsung or five schools 
They take their names from the places where their founders 
dwelt and are the schools of Wei-Yang, Lin-Chi, Ts'ao-Tung, 
Yun-Men and Fa-Yen^ This is the chronological ordei, but the 
moat important school la the Lin-Chi, founded by I-Hsuan*, 
who resided on the banks of a river® in Chih-li and died m 867. 
It IS not easy to discriminate the special doctrines® of the 
Lin-Chi for it became the dominant form of the school to such 
an extent that other variants are httle more than names But 
it appears to have insisted on the transmission of spiritual truths 
not only by oral instruction but by a species of telepathy between 
teacher and pupil culminating in sudden illumination At the 
present day the majority ot Chinese monasteries profess to 
belong to the Ch'an-tsung and it has encroached on other schools 
Thus it IS now accepted on the sacred island of P'uto which 
originally followed the Lu-tsung 

Although the Ch'an school did not value the studj' of 
scnptnre as part of the spiritual hie, yet it by no means neglected 
letters and can point to a goodly array of ecclesiastical authors. 


nM- Much biographical information rtspccting thia and other 

schools will be found in Dorc, vols vn and vin J3ufc there la little to record m the 
way of events or literary and doctrinal movements 

Ba*. Mm, • a* 


“ Lm Chi means coming to the ford la this an allusion to the Pah expression 
Sotapanno? The name appears in Jajianese as Rmzai Most educated Chmese 
monks when asked as to their doctnne say they belong to the Lin Chi 

® They are generally called the three iiiystenea (Hauan) and the three important 
points (Yao), but I haA’^e not been able to obtain any clear explanation of what they 
mean See Edkins, Chinfst Buddhism, p 164, and Hackmann, ^ c p 250 
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extending down to modern times* More than twenty of their 
treatises have been admitted into the Tnpitaka Several of 
these are historical and discuss the succession of Patriarchs and 
abbots, but the most characteristic productions of t;he sect are 
collections of aphorisms, usually compiled by the disciples of 
a teacher who himself committed nothing to writing® 

In opposition to the Contemplative School or Tsung-men, 
all the others are sometimes classed together" as Chiao-men 
This dichotomy perhaps does no more than justice to the im- 
portance ol Bodhidharma’s school, but is hardly scientific, for, 
whatever may be the numerical proportion, the other schools 
differ from one another as much as they differ from it They 
aU agree in recognizing the authority not only of a founder but 
of a special sacred book We may treat fiist of one which, hke 
the Tsung-men, belongs specially to the Buddhism of the Far 
East and is both an offshoot of the Tsung-mon and a protest 
against it — there being nothing incompatible in this double 
relationship This is the T'len-t'ai® school which takes its name 
from a celebrated monastery in the province of Che-kiang The 
founderof this establishment and of the sect was called Chih-K'ai 
or Chih-P and followed originally Bodhidharma’s teaching, but 
ultimately rejected the view that contemplation is all-sufficient, 
while still claiming to derive his doctrine from Nagarjuna He 
had a special veneration tor the Lotus Sutra and paid attention 
to ceremonial He held that although the Buddha-mind is 
present in all living beings, yet they do not of themselves come 
to the knowledge and use of it, so that instruction is necessary 
to remove error and estabhsh true ideas The phrase Chih-kuan® 
is almost the motto of the school it is a translation of the two 
words Samatha and Vipassana, taken to mean calm and insight. 

' Wieger, Bouddhume Chinois, p 108, states that 230 works belonging to this 
Beet were pubhahed under the Manchu dynasty 

* See eff Nanjio, Cat 1627, 1532 

’ Tendai in Japanese It is also called in China Fa-hua 

* ^ spoken of as Chih-cho-ta-shih ^ • Officially 

he ii often styled the fourth Patnarch of the school See Dore, p 449 

' t Buddhism also, especially in later works, Samatha and 

Vipassana may be taken as a compendium of the higher life as they are respectively 
the results of the two sets of religious exercises called Adhioitta and AdhipaSflS. 
(See Ang Nik in 88 ) 
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The T'len-T'ai is diatingmshed by its many-sided and 
almost encyclopEBdic character. Chih-I did not like theexcluBive- 
nesa of the Contemplative School He approved impartially 
of ecstasy,^ hterature, ceremomal and disciphne he wished to 
find a place for everything and a point of view from which every 
doctrine might be admitted to have some value Thus he divided 
the teaching of the Buddha into five periods, regarded as 
progressive not contradictory, and expounded respectively in 
(a) the Hua-yen Sutra, (6) the Hinayana Sutras, (c) the Leng- 
yen-ching, [d) the Prajna-pajamita, (e) the Lotus Sutra which 
IS the crown, quintessence and plenitude of all Buddhism He 
also divided rehgion into eight parts^, sometimes counted as 
four, the latter half of the hst being the more important The 
names are collection, progress, distinction and completion 
These terms indicate different ways of looking at religion, all 
legitimate but not equally comprehensive or just in perspective 
By collection is meant the Hinayana, the name being apparently 
due to the variously catalogued phenomena which occupy the 
disciple in the early stages of his progress the scriptures, divisions 
of the universe, states of the human minds and so on Progress 
(T'ung, which might also be rendered as transition or communi- 
cation) is applicable to the Hina and Mahayana alike and regards 
the rehgious hfe as a senes of stages using from the state of an 
unconverted man to that of a Buddha Pieh, or distmction, is 
apphcable only to the Mahayana and means the special excel- 
lences of a Bodhisattva Yuan, completeness or plenitude, is 
the doctrine of the Lotus which embraces all aspects of rehgion 
In a similar spirit of synthesis and concihation Chih-I uses 
Nagarjuna’s view that truth is not of one kind, From the stand- 
pomt of absolute truth all phenomena are void or unreal, on 
the other hand they are indubitably real for practical purposes 
More just is the middle view which builds up the rehgious 
character It sees that all phenomena both exist and do not 
exist and that thought cannot content itself with the hypothesis 
either of their real existence or of the void Chih-I’s teachmg as 

1 InChineae WM ^ , H ■ Tun. 

Chien, Pi mi, Pu-tmg, TBung, T'ung, Pieh, Yuan See Nanjio, 1568, and for very 
different eiplanations of these obscure words, Edkma, Chinese Evddhism, p 182, 
and Richard’s New Tealamtni uf Uigher Buddhism, p 41 Maason-Oursel in 7 
1915, I p 305 
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to the nature of the Buddha la almost theistic It regards the 
fundamental (pen) Buddhahood as not merely the highest reahty 
but aa constant activity exerting itself for the good of all 
beings Distinguished from this fundamental Buddhahood is 
the derivative Buddhahood or trace (chi) left by tke Buddha 
among men to educate them There has been considerable 
discussion in the school as to the relative excellence of the pen 
and the chi^ 

The T'len-T'ai school is important, not merely for its 
doctrines, but as having produced a great monastic estabhsh- 
ment and an illustrious line of writers In spite of the orders 
of the Emjicror who wished to retain him at Nanking, Chih-I 
retired to the higliLinds of Che-Kiang and twelve monasteries 
still mark various spots uhere ho is said to have resided He 
had some repute as an author, but more as a preacher His 
words weie lecoided by his disciple Kuan-Ting^ and in this 
way have been preserved two expositions of the Lotus and a 
treatise on his favourite doctiine of Chih-Kuan which together 
are tenned the San-ta-pu, or Three Great Books Similar 
spoken expositions of other sutras arc also preserved Some 
smaller treatises on his chief doctrines seem to be works of his 
own pen^ A century latei Chan-Jan^, who is reckoned the 
nmth Patriarch of the T'len-t'ai school, composed commentaries 
on the Three Great Books as well as some short original works 
Durmg the troubled period of the Five Dynasties, the T'len-t'ai 
monasteries suffeied severely and the sacred books were almost 
lost But the school had a branch in Korea and a Korean priest 
called Ti-Kuan^ le-established it in China It continued to 
contribute litciature to the Tnpitaka until 1270 but after the 
tenth century its woiks, though numerous, lose their distinctive 
character and are largely concerned with magical formula! and 
the worship of Amida 

The latter is the special teachmg of the Pure Land school, 
also known as the Lotus school, or the Short Cut®. It is indeed 


^ ^ -‘I m = The hooka are Nanjio, Nna 1534,163(1,1539 

® Among them la the compendium for boginuera called Haiao-chih-kuan, 
(Nunjio, 1540), partly translated in Deal’s CatEna, pp 251 if 

‘■Mm- -IS®, 
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a short cut to salvation, striking unceremoniously across all 
systems, for it teaches that simple faith in Ami tfthha (Anuda) 
and mvocation of his name can take the place of moral and 
intellectua], endeavour Its popularity is in proportion to its 
f acihty its origin is ancient, its influence universal, but perhaps 
for this very reason its existence as a corporation is somewhat 
mdistinct It is also remarkable that though the Chinese 
Tnpitaka contains numerous works dedicated to the honour of 
Amitabha, yet they are not described as composed by members 
of the Pure Land school but appear to be due to authors of all 
schools! 

The doctrine, if not the school, was known in Chma before 
186, in which year there died at Lo-yang, a monk of the Yueh- 
chih called Lokakshi, who translated the longer Sukhavati- 
vyuha So far as I know, there is no reason for doubting these 
statements'* The date is important for the history of doctrme, 
since it indicates that the sutra existed in Sanskrit some time 
previously Another translation by the Parthian An Shih-Kao, 
whose activity falls between 148 and 170 ad may have been 
earlier and altogether twelve translations were made before 
1000 AD of which five are extant® Several of the earlier 
translators were natives of Central Asia, so it is permissible 
to suppose that the sutra was esteemed there The shorter 
Sukhavati-vyuha was translated by Kumarajiva (c 402) and 
later by Hsuan Chuang The Amitajnirdhyanasutra was trans- 
lated by Kalayasas about 424 These three books* are the 
principal scriptures of the school and copies of the greater 
Sukhavati may still be found m almost every Chmese monastery, 
whatever principles it professes 

Hui Yuan® who hved from 333 to 416 is considered as the 
founder of the school He was in his youth an enthusiastic 


^ The list of Chinese authors in NanjioV Catalngue, App in, desenbea many aa 
belonging to the T^ien t'ai, Avatamsaka ur Dliylna sclioola, but none aa belonging 
to the Clung-T'u 

* For the authontiea, see Nanjio, p 381 

“ Nanjio, p 10, note 

* They are all translated \n S B E XLra The two former exist in SansknL 

The Aznitayurdhydna is known only in the Climeae translation They are called 
m Chinese '^"'1 
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Taoist and after he turned Buddhist is said to have used the 
writings of Chuang-tzu to elucidate his new faith. He founded 
a brotherhood, and near the monastery where he settled was 
a pond in which lotus flowers grew, hence the brotherhood was 
known as the White Lotus schooB For several centuries® it 
enjoyed general esteem Pan-chou, one of its Patnarchs, re- 
ceived the title of Kuo-shih about 770 A D., and Shan-tao, who 
flourished about 650 and wrote commentaries," was one of its 
principal liteiary men^ He popularized the doctrine of the Pai- 
tao or White Way, that is, the narrow bridge leading to Paradise 
across which Amitabha w'lll guide the souls of the faithful But 
somehow the name of White Lotus became connected with 
conspiracy and rebellion until it was dreaded as the title of a 
formidable secret society, and ceased to be apphed to the school 
as a whole The teaching and canonical literature of the Pure 
Land school did not fall into disrepute but since it was admitted 
by other sects to be, if not the most excellent way, at least a 
permissible short cut to heaven, it appears in modern times less 
as a separate school than as an aspect of most schools* The 
simple and emotional character of Amidism, the directness of 
its "Come unto me,” appeal so strongly to the poor and un- 
educated, that no monastery or temple could afford to neglect it 
Two important Indian schools were introduced into Chma 
in the sixth and seventh centuries respectively and flourished 
untd about 900 A D. when they began to decay These are the 
Chu-she-tsung and Fa-hsiang-tsung® The first name is merely 
a Chmese transcription of the Sanskrit Ko'sa and is due to the 
fact that the chief authority of the school is the AbhidharmakoSa- 




Tlie early history of the school is related in a work called Lien- 


shfi kao hsien-ch uan, said to date from the Tsin dynasty Sek 3 for some account of 
the early worthies, Dore, pp 280 ff and 457 IT Their biographies contain m an y 
visions and miracles 

■ Apparently at least until 1042 See De Groot, iSccfanaTiiam, p 163 The dated 
Inacriptiona m the grottoes of Lung m6n indicate that the cult of Amitabha flourished 
especiallyfrom 647 to 715 SeoChavannes, Jtfijaion Archdol Tome i, deuxiime partie 

p 546 MW 



* See for instance the tract called Hsuan Fo P'u 
Riohard under the title of A Uuide to Bwldhahood, pp 97 


and translated by 
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fi&atra of Vaaubandhu^ This work expounds the dootnne of the 
Sarv&ativMina, but m a hberal apmt and without ignoring other 
viewB Though the Chu-ahe-taung represented the best scholastic 
tradition of .India more adequately than any other Chinese sect, 
yet it was too technical and and to become popular and both 
in China and Japan (where it is known as Kusha-ahu) it was a 
system of scholastic philosophy rather than a form of rehgion 
In China it did hot last many centuries 

The Fa-Hsiang school is similar inasmuch as it represented 
Indian scholasticism and remained, though much esteemed, 
somewhat academic The name is a translation of Dharmalak- 
shana and the school is also known as Tz'u-en-taung'*, and also 
as Wei-shih-hsiang-chiao because its pnncipal text-book is the 
Ch'eng-wei-shih-lun^ This name, equivalent to Vidyamatra, or 
Vi]nanamS,tra, is the title of a work by Hsuan Chuang which 
appears to be a digest of ten Sanskrit commentaries on a httle 
tract of thirty verses ascribed to Vasubandhu As ultimate 
authorities the school also recognizes the revelations made to 
Asanga by Maitreya* and probably the Maha.yanasutra]ankara® 
expresses its views It claims as its founder Silabhadra the 
teacher of Hsuan Chuang, but the latter was its real parent. 

Closely allied to it but reckoned as distinct is the school called 
the Hua-yen-tsung® because it was based on the Hua-yen-chmg 
or Avatamsakasutra The doctrines of this work and of Nagar- 
juna may be conveniently if not quite correctly contrasted as 
pantheistic and nihihstic The real founder and first patriarch 
was Tu-Fa-Shun who died in 640 but the school sometimes bears 
the name of Hsien-Shou, the posthumous title of its third 
Patriarch who contributed seven works to the Tripitaka’ It 

* See Watters, On Tilan Chioang,! 210, and also Takakiiau, Journal of IhcPalt 
Text Soc 1905, p 132 

' name refers not to the doctrinea of the school, but to 

Tz'ii-6n-tai shih, a title given to Kuei chi the disciple of Haiiaii Chuang vho was 
one of ite principal teachera and taught at a monastery called Tz'u-en 

" Nanjio, Cat Noa 1197 and 1215 

‘ See Wattera, On Yuan Chwang, i pp 353 If 

‘ Ed and troiial by Sylvain Levi, 1911 



’ Hia name when alive waa Fa taang See Nanjio, Cat p 402, and Dor4, 430 
The Empreaa Wu patromzed him 
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began to wane in the tenth century but has a distinguished 
hterary record 

The Lu-tsung or Vinaya schooP was founded by Tao Hsuan 
(595-667) It differs from those already mentioned inasmuch 
as it emphasizes discipline and asceticism as the essential part 
of the religious life Like the T'len-t'ai this school arose in China. 
It bases itself on Indian authorities, but it does not appear that 
in thus laying stress on the Vinaya it imitated uny Indian sect, 
although it caught the spirit of the early Hinayana schools 
The numerous works of the founder indicate a practical tem- 
perament inclined not to mysticism or doctrinal subtlety but 
to biography, literary history and church government Thus he 
continued the series called Memoirs of Eminent Monks and 
wrote on the family and eouiitiy of the Buddha He compiled 
a catalogue of the Tripitaka, as it was in Ins time, and collec- 
tions of extracts, as w^ell as ol documents relating to the con- 
troversies between Buddhists and Taoists* Although he took 
as his chief authority the Dliarmagiijita Vinaya commonly 
known as the Code in Four Sections, ho held, like most Chinese 
Buddhists, that there is a complete and perfect doctrine which 
mcludes and transcends all the vehicles But he insisted, 
probably as a protest against the laxity or extravagance of 
many monasteries, that morality and discipline are the in- 
dispensable foundation of the leligious life He was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries and long after his death the 
Emperor Mu-tsung (821-5) wrote a poem m his honour The 
school IS still respected and it la said that the monks of its 
principal monastery, Pao-liua-shan in Kiangsu, are stricter 
and more learned than any other 

The school called Chen-yen (m Japanese Shm-gon), true 
word, or Mi-chiao“, secret teaching, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Mantrayana or Tantrayana, is the latest among the recognized 
divisions of Chinese Buddhism since it first made its appearance 
in the eighth century The date, hke that of the translation of 
the Amida scriptures is important, for the school was introduced 



in Shensi 


Also called Nan Shfin or Southern mountain school from a locality 


Nanjio, Cat 1493, 1469, 1470, 1120, 1481, 1483, 1494, 1471 
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from India and it follows that its theories and practices were 
openly advocated at this period and probably were not of repute 
much earher It is akin to the Buddhism of Tibet and may be 
described m its higher aspects as an elaborate and symbolic 
pantheism, which represents the one spirit manifesting himself 
in a senes of emanations and reflexes In its popular and un- 
fortunately commoner aspect it is simply polytheism, fetichism 
and magic In iijany respects it resembles the Pure Land school 
Its pnncipal deity (the word is not inaceurate) is Vairocana, 
analogous to Amitabha, and probably like him a Persian sun god 
in origin It is also a short cut to salvation, for, without denying 
the efficiency of more laborious and ascetic methods, it promises 
to its followers a similar result by means of formulas and cere- 
monies Like the Pure Land school it has become in Chma not 
so much a separate corporation as an aspect, and often the 
most obvious and popular aspect, of all Buddhist schools 

It claims Vajrabodhi as its first Patriarch He was a monk 
of the Brahman caste who arrived in China from southern 
India! in 719 and died in 730 after translating several Tantras 
and spells His comjiaiiion and successor was Amoghavajra of 
whose career something has already been said The fourth 
Patriarch, Hui Kuo, v as the insTiuctor of the celebrated Japanese 
monk Kobo Daishi who established the school in Japan under 
the name of Shingon! 

The principal scripture of this sect is the Ta-jih-chmg or 
sutra of the Sun-Buddha® A distinction is drawn between 
exoteric and esoteric doctrine (the ‘ true word”) and the various 
phases of Buddhist thought arc arranged in ten classes Of 
these the first nine are merely preparatory, but in the last or 
esoteric phase, the adept becomes a bving Buddha and receives 
full intuitive knowledge In this lespect the Tantric school 
resembles the teachmg of Bodhidharma but not in detail It 
teaches that Vairocana is the w'holc world, wffiich is divided mto 
Garbhadhatu (material) and Vajradhatu (indestructible), the 
two together forming Dharmadhatu The manifestations of 


^ From Mo lai ye, which srema to mean the estreme aouth of India Dor^ gives 
some Chinese legends about him, p 299 

® For an appreciative criticism of the sect as known in Japan, see Anesaki’s 
BuddKui Art, chap m 

* Nanjio, No 530 Nos 533, 534 and 1039 are also important texts of this sect 
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Vairocana’s body to himself — ^that is Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
— are represented symbolically by diagrams of several circles^ 
But it would be out of place to dwell further on the dogmatic 
theology of the school, for I cannot discover that it was ever 
of importance in China whatever may have been its mfluence 
in Japan. What appealed only too powerfully to Chinese 
superstition was the use of speUs, charms and magical formula 
and the doctrine that since the umverse is merejy idea, thoughts 
and facts are equipollent This doctrine (which need not be the 
outcome of metaphysics, but underhes the magical practices 
of many savage tribes) produced surprising results when applied 
to funeral ceremonies, which in China have always formed the 
major part of religion, for it was held that ceremonial can repre- 
sent and control the fortunes of the soul that is to say that if 
a ceremony represents figuratively the rescue of a soul from a 
pool of blood, then the soul which is undergoing that pumah- 
ment will be delivered It was not until the latter part of the 
eighth century that such theories and ceremonies were accepted 
by Chinese Buddhism, but they now form a largo part of it 
Although in Japan Buddhism continued to produce new 
schools until the thirteenth century, no movement m China 
attained this status after about 730, and Lamaism, though its 
introduction produced considerable changes m the north, is 
not usually reckoned as a Tsung But numerous societies and 
brotherhoods arose especially in connection with the Pure Land 
school and are commonly spoken of as sects They differ from 
the schools mentioned above in havmg more or less the character 
of secret societies, sometimes merely brotherhoods like the 
Freemasons but sometimes political in their aims Among those 
whose tenets are known that which has most rehgion and least 
politics in its composition appears to be the Wu-wei-chiao®, 
founded about 1620 by one Lo-tsu® who claimed to have received 
a revelation contained in five books It is strictly vegetarian 


^ In the Then t'ai and Ch§n-yen schools, and indeed in Chinese Buddhism 
generally, Dharma [Fa in Chinese) is regarded as eosmic law Buddhas are the 
visible expression of Dharma Hence they are identified with it and the whole 
process of cosmic evolution is regarded as the manifestation of Buddhahood 


I 



See the account by Bdkins, Chinese Buddhism, pp 271 ff 
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and antiritualistic, objecting to the use of images, mcense and 
candles in worship 

There are many other sects with a pohtical tinge The pro- 
clivity of the Chinese to gmlda, corporations and secret societies 
IS weU known and many of these latter have a rehgious basis. 
AU such bodies are under the ban of the Government, for they 
have always been suspected with more or less justice of favouring 
anti-social or fjnti -dynastic ideas But, mingled with such 
pohtical aspirations, there is often present the desire for co- 
operation in leading privately a religious hfe which, if made 
public, would be hampered by official restrictions The most 
celebrated of these sects is the White Lotus. Under the Yuan 
d 5 masty it was anti-Mongol, and prepared the way for the 
advent of the Ming Wffien the Ming dynasty in its turn 
became decadent, we hear again of the White Lotus coupled 
with rebelhon, and similarly after the Manchus had passed their 
meridian, its beautiful but ill-omened name frequently appears. 
It seems clear that it is an ancient and persistent society with 
some idea of creating a millennium, which becomes active when 
the central government is weak and corrupt Not unhke the 
White Lotus IS the secret society commonly known as the Triad 
but called by its members the Heaven and Earth Association 
The T'ai-p'mg sect, out of which the celebrated rebelhon arose, 
was similar but its inspiration seems to have come from a 
perversion of Christianity The Tsai-Li sect^ is still prevalent 
m Peking, Tientsin, and the province of Shantung I should 
exceed the scope of my task if I attempted to examine these 
sects in detaiP, for their relation to Buddhism is often doubtful 
Most of them combine with it Taoist and other beliefs and some 
of them expect a Messiah or King of Righteousness who is 
usually identified with Maitreya It is easy to see how at this 
point hostihty to the existing Government arises and provokes 
not unnatural resentment^ 

* ■ See China Mission Year Book, 1896, p 43 

* For some account of them, see* Stanton, The Triad Society, White Lotus 
Society, etc , 1900, reprinted from China Review^ vola xxi, XKlii and Do Groot, 
Se^ianamsm and rehgwub pcnecution tn CA-ina, vol i pp 149-259 

® Tho Republic of China has not changed much from the ways of the Empire 
The Peking newspapers of June 17, 1914, contain a Presidential Edict stating that 
“the invention of heretical religions by ill-disposed persons is strictly prohibited 
by law,” and that certain religious societies are to be suppressed. 
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Recently several attempts have been made to infuse life 
and order into Chinese Buddhism. Japanese influence can be 
traced in most of them and though they can hardly be said to 
represent a new school, they attempt to go back to Mahayanism 
as it was when first introduced into China The Hinayana is 
considered as a necessary prehminary to the Mah&yaoia and 
the latter is treated as existing in several schools, among which 
are included the Pure Land school, though the Contemplative 
and Tantric schools seem not to be regarded with favour They 
are probably mistrusted as leadmg to neghgence and super- 
stition^. 

^ See, for an account of such a rotormcd Bcct, 0 Francke, “Em Buddhistiacher 
RefarraverBuch m Ckina,” T'oruig Poo, 1909, p 6()7 
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CHINA (continued) 

Chinese Buddhism at the Present Day 

The Buddhism treated of in this chapter does not include 
Lamaism, which being identical with the rehgion of Tibet and 
Mongolia is more convemently described elsewhere Ordinary 
Chinese Buddhism and Lamaism are distinct, but are divided 
not so much by doctrine as by the race, language and usages of 
the priests Chinese Buddhism has acquired some local colour, 
but it IS stiU based on the teaching and practice imported from 
India before the Yuan dynasty, whereas Lamaist tradition is 
not direct it represents Buddhism as received not from India 
but from Tibet Some holy places, such as P'uto and Wu-t'ai- 
shan are frequented by both Lamas and Chinese monks, and 
Tibetan prayers and images may sometimes be seen in Chinese 
temples, but as a rule the two divisions do not coalesce 

Chmese Buddhism has a physiognomy and language of its 
own The Paraphrase of the Sacred Edict in a criticism, which, 
though unfriendly, is not altogether inaccurate, says that 
Buddhists attend only to the heart, claim that Buddha can be 
found in the heart, and aim at becoming Buddhas This sounds 
strange to those who are acquainted only with the Buddhism of 
Ceylon and Burma, but is intelligible as a popular statement of 
Bodhidharma’s doctrine Heart^ means the spiritual nature ot 
man, essentially identical with the Buddha nature and capable of 
purification and growth so that all beings can become Buddhas 
But in the Far East the doctrine became less pantheistic and 
more ethical than the corresponding Indian ideas The Buddha 
in the heart is the internal hght and monitor rather than the 
universal spirit Amida, Kuan-yin and Ti-tsang with other 
radiant and benevolent spints have risen from humanity and 
will help man to rise as they have done Chinese Buddhists do 
not regard Amida’s vows as an isolated achievement All 

For a specimen of devotional Jitorature aliuub the heart see the httle 
tract translated m China Branch, iZ ^4 5 xxm pp 9-22, 


s lU 


21 
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Boddhisattvas have done the same and earned out their resolu- 
tion in countless existences Like the Madonna these gracious 
figui’es appeal directly to the emotions and artistic senses and 
their divinity offers no difficulty, for in China Church and State 
alike have always recognized deification as a natural process 
One other characteristic of all Far Eastern Buddhism may be 
noticed The Buddha is supposed to have preached many creeds 
and codes at different periods of his life and each school supposes 
its own to be the last, best and all inclusii^e 

As indicated elsewhere, the essential part of the Buddhist 
Church IS the monkhood and it is often hard to say if a Chinese 
layman is a Buddhist or not It will therefore be best to de- 
scribe briefly the organization and life of a monastery, then the 
services performed there and to some extent attended by the 
laity, and thirdly the iitcs performed by monks on behalf of 
the laity, especially funeral ceremonies 

The Chinese Tripitaka contains no less than five recensions 
of the Vinaya, and the later pilgrims who visited India made 
it their special object to obtain copies of the most correct 
and approved code But though the theoretical value of these 
codes IS still admitted, they have for practical purposes been 
supplemented by other manuals of which the best known are 
the Fan-wang-clung or Net of Bralim&.i and the Pai-chang- 
ts'ung-lin-ch'ing-kuei or Rules of Purity of the Monasteries of 
Pai Chang 

The former is said to have been translated in A d 406 by 
Kumkrajiva and to be one chapter of a laiger Sanskrit work 
Some passages of it, particularly the condemnation of legislation 
which forbids or imposes conditions on the practice of Buddhism*, 
read as if the}' had been composed in China rather than India, 
and its whole attitude towards the Hinayanist Vinaya as 
something inadequate and superseded, can hardly have been 
usual in India or China even in the time of I-Ching (700 ad). 
Nothing is known of the Indian original, but it certainly was not 
the Brahmajalasutta of the Pah Canon* Though the translation 




For text translation and commentary, see Dp Groot, Code du 


M ahdydna cn Chine, 1893, sec also Nanjio, No 1087 
“ De Groot, p 81 

^ The identity of name ecems due to a eimilanty of metaphor The Brahma] ala 
Butia la a net of many meshes to catch all forms of error The Fan wang'Chjng 
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IS ascnbed to bo early a date, there is no evidence that the work 
earned weight as an authonty before the eighth century. 
Students of the Vmaya, hke I-Ching, ignore it But when the 
scholarly endeavour to discover the most authentic edition of 
the Vmaya began to flag, thi s manual superseded the older 
treatises Whatever external evidence there may be for 
attnbutjng it to Kumarajiva, its contents suggest a much later 
date and there i«s no guarantee that a popular manual may not 
have received additions The rules are not numbered consecutively 
but as 1-10 and 1-48, and it may be that the first class is older 
than the second In many respects it expounds a late and even 
degenerate form of Buddhism for it contemplates not only a 
temple ritual (including the veneration of images and sacred 
books), but also buinmg the head or limbs as a lehgious practice 
But it makes no allusion to salvation through faith in Amitabha 
and says little about services to be celebrated for the dcad^ 

Its ethical and disciplinary point of view is dogmatically 
Mahayanist and similar to that of the Bodhicaryavatara The 
Hinayana is several times denounced* and called heretical, but, 
setting aside a little mtoleranec and superstition, the teaching 
of this manual is truly admirtxble and breathes a spirit of active 
charity — a desire not only to do no harm but to helj) and rescue 
It contains a code of ten primary and forty-eight secondary 
commandments, worded as prohibitions, but equivalent to 
positive injunctions, inasmuch as they blame the neglect of 
various active duties The ten primary commandments are 
called Pratimoksha and he who breaks them is Parajika*, that 
is to say, he ipm facto leave, s the road leading to Biiddhahood 
and IS condemned to a long senes of inferior birth.s They pro- 
hibit taking hfe, theft, unchastity, lying, trading m alcoholic 
liquors, evil speaking, boasting, avarice, hatred and blasphemy 
Though infraction of the secondary commandments has less 
permanently serious consequence, their observance is indis- 
pensable for all monks Many of them are amplifications of the 

compares the vanclips of Buddhist o)>inion to tho meahea of □- net (De Groot, Ic 
p 26), but the net is the all inclusive common bod> of truth 

^ See, however, sections 20 and 39 

* See especially De Groot, fc p 58, where the reading of the Abhidharma is 
forbidden Though this name is not confined to the Tlhi.iyana, A-pi t'an in Chinese 
Beeme to be rarely used as a tille of Maha^ aniat books 

^ The Indian words aie transliterated in the Chinese text 
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ten major commandments and are directed agamst indirect and 
potential sins, such as the possession of weapons, The Bhikshu 
may not eat flesh, drink alcohol, set forests on fire or be con- 
nected with any business injurious to others, such as the slave 
trade He is warned against gossip, sms of the eye, foohsh 
practices such as divination and even momentary forgetfulness 
of his high calling and duties But it is not sufficient that he 
should be self-concentrated and without offcTice He must 
labour for the welfare and salvation of others, and it is a sin 
to neglect such duties as instructing the ignorant, tending the 
sick, hospitality, saving men or animals from death or slavery, 
praying! for all in danger, exhorting to repentance, sympathy 
with all living things A number of disciplinary rules prescribe 
a similarly high standard for daily monastic life The monk must 
be strenuous and intelligent, he must yield obedience to his 
superiors and set a good example to the laity he must not teach 
for money or be selfish m accepting food and gifts As for creed 
he IS strictly bidden to follow and preach the Mahayana it 
is a sm to follow or preach the doctrine of the Sravakas** or 
read their books or not aspire to ultimate Buddhahood Very 
remarkable arc the injunctions to burn one’s limbs in honour 
of Buddhas to show great respect to copies of the senptures 
and to make vows From another point of view the first and 
forty-seventh secondary commandments are equally remarkable 
the first bids officials discharge their duties with due respect 
to the Church and the other protests against improper legis- 
lation 

The Fan-wang-ching is the most important and moat 
authoritative stateraoiit of the general principles regulating 
monastic hfe in China So far as my own observation goes, it 
IS known and respected in all monasteries The Pai-chang- 
ch'ing-kuei^ deals rather with the details of organization and 
ritual and has not the same uiuversal currency It received the 


^ More accurately reading the sutras on their behalf, but thia exercise is practi- 
cally equivalent to intercessory prayer 


" The full title is 


Pai Chang is apparently to be 


taken as the name of the author, but it is the designation of a monastery used as a 
personal name See Hackmannm Poo, 1900, pp 661-602 It is No 1642 in 

Nanjio’s Catalogue Ho says that it has been revised and altered 
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approval of the Yuan dynasty^ and la atiU accepted as authori- 
tative in many monaatenea and gives a correct account of their 
general practice It was composed by a monk of Kiang-si, who 
died in 8 1 4 a n He belonged to the Ch'an school, but hia rules 
are approved by others I will not attempt to summarize them, 
but they include moat points of ritual and disciphne mentioned 
below The author indicates the relations which should prevail 
between Church and State by opening his work with an account 
of the ceremonies to be performed on the Emperor’s birthday, 
and similar occasions 

Large Buddhist temples almost always form part of a 
monastery, but smaller shrines, especially in towns, are often 
served by a single priest The many-storeyed towers called 
pagodas which are a characteristic beauty of Chinese landscapes, 
are in their origin stupas erected over relics but at the present 
day can hardly be called temples or religious buildings, for they 
are not places of worship and generally owe their construction 
to the dictates of Feng-shui or geomancy Monasteries are 
usually built outside towns and by preference on high ground, 
whence shan or mountain has come to be the common designa- 
tion of a convent, whatever its position The sites of these 
estabhshments show the deep feeling of cultivated Chinese for 
nature and their appreciation of the influence of scenery on 
temper, an appreciation which connects them spiritually with 
the psalms of the monks and nuns preserved in the Pah Canon 
The architecture is not self-assertive Its aim is not to produce 
edifices complete and satisfying in their own proportions but 
rather to harmomze buildings with landscape, to ad]UBt courts 
and pavihons to the slope of the hillside and diversify the groves 
of fir and bamboo with shrines and towers as fantastic and yet 
as natural as the mountain boulders The reader who wishes 
to know more of them should consult Johnston’s Buddhist 
China, a work which combines in a rare degree sound knowledge 
and hterary charm 

A monastery^ is usually a quadrangle surrounded by a wall 

^ Sec T'oung Pao^ 1904, pp 437 ff 

* It ifl probalule that the older Chineae monaatenea attempted to reproduce the 
arrangement of Nalanda and other Indian eatabliahmenta Unfortunately Kauan 
Chuang and the other pilgrims give us few details as to the appearance of Indian 
monasteries, they tell us, however, that they were surrounded by a wall, that the 
monks’ quarters were near this wall, that there were halls where choral services 
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Before the great gate, which faces south, or in the first court 
IS a tank, spanned by a bridge, wherein grows the red lotus and 
tame fish await doles of biscuit The sides of the quadrangle 
contain dwelling rooms, refectories, guest chambers, store 
houses, a library, printing press and other premises suitable to 
a learned and pious foundation The interior space is divided 
into two or three couits, bordeicd by a veranda In each court 
IS a hall of worship or temple, containing a shoilf or alcove on 
which are set the sacred images in front of them stands a table, 
usually of massive wood, bearing vases of flowers, bowls for 
incense sticks and othei vessels The first temple is called the 
Hall of the Four Great Kings and the figuies in it represent 
beings who are still in Ihe world of transniigiation and have not 
yet attained Buddhahood They include gigantic images of the 
Four Kings, Maitreya, the Buddha designate of the future, and 
Wei-to^, a military Bodhisattva sometimes identified with Indra 
Kuan-ti, the Chinese God of War, is often leproscnted in this 
building The chief temple, called the Precious Hall of the Great 
Hero^, IS in the second court and contains the piincipal images 
Very commonly there are nine figures on either side repiesenting 
eighteen disciples of the Buddha and known as the Eighteen 
Lohan or Arhats*'' Above the altar are one or more largo gilt 


were performed and that tlicrc were tiiads of im igcs Hut the Indian biiildingg had 
three stones See Chavannc'^, Memoirc sur Us lUlujuux EuiintnU, 18^4, p 85 

' site or For this perstmago hoc the article m li K F E 0 191G 

No 3, by Pen who identific'^ him with Wii, the. general of tlic Heavenly Kings who 
appeared to Tao Hsuan the founder of the Vinaya Hchonl and bccanic popular aa 
a protecting deity of Huddliisiu The name is pnaaibly a mialaken transcription of 
Skandlia 

■ 

® Ltvi and Chavaniies’ two artulca in J A 191G, i and ii, and 

Watters \n J R A S 1899, jj 320, foi an aeiount of these peraonagLa The original 
niiraher, still found in a few Climtse temples as W( II as in Koic a, Japan and Tibet waa 
Sixteen Several latcautras contain the idea that the Huddha entrusted the protection 
of hia religion to four or sixteen disciples and bade them not enter Nirvana but tarry 
until the advent of Maitro 3 ^a The Ta A-Io liaii nan t'l mi-to lo ho ahuo-fa chu-chi 
(Nanjio, 1466) is an account of these sixteen disciples and of their spheres of in- 
fluence The Buddha assigned to each a region within which it la hia duty to guard 
the faith They will not pass from this life before the next Buddha cornea Pindola 
la the chief of them Nothing la known of the work cited except that it was translated 
in 654 by Hauan Chuang, who, according to Watters, used an earlier translation 
As the Arhats are Indian peisoiiahties, and their spheres are mapped out from the 
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images When there is only one it is usually SS,kya-muni, but 
more often there are three Such triads are variously composed 
and the monks often speak of them vaguely as the “three 
precious ones,” without seeming to attach much importance to 
their identity^ The triad is loosely connected with the idea of 
the three bodies of Buddha but this explanation does not always 
apply and the central figure is sometimes 0-mi-to or Kuan-ym, 
who are the pqncipal recipients of the worship offered by the 
laity The latter deity has usually a special shrine at the back 
of the mam altar and facing the north door of the hall, in which 
her merciful activity as the saviour of mankind is represented 
in a senes of statuettes or lehefs Other Bodhisattvas such as 
Ta-shih-chi (Mahasthamaprapta)and Ti-tsang also have separate 
shrines m or at the side of the gieat halB The third hall contains 
as a rule only small images It is used for expounding the 
scriptures and for sermons, if the monasterv has a preacher, but 
18 sot apart for tlie religious exercises oi the monks rather than 
the devotions of the laity In very large monasteiies there is a 
fourth hall for meditation 

Monasteries are of various sizes and the niimbei of monks is 
not constant, for the peripatetic habit of eaily Buddhism is not 
extinct at one time many inmates may bo absent on their 


point of view of Indian peograpliv, there can be no doiibL that ■wt have to do with 
an Indian idea, imported into Tihr t as w( I! as into ('hma wht re it he( inie far more 
popular than it had ever licen in India The two addiliuniil ;\ihiits (who vary in 
different temples, whereas th( sixteen arc fixed) ap]»c.ii to have b(tn added during 
the T'ang dyna^ity and, according to Watters, m iniitalioji of aV'Cr;y select older of 
merit instituted hy the Kmperor T'ai T<tung and comprising eighteen persons 
Chavannes and Lcm sec in them spirits borruwid from the ]in])uliir pantheon 

Chinese ideas about the Lohans at the pre^yent day arc very \ ague Their Indian 
origin has been forgutten and some of them liaio been provided with Chmese 
biographies (See Doic, p 210) One popular story says that they were eighteen 
converted brigands 

In several large temples there are halls (ontammg 500 images of Arhats, which 
include many Chmese Einiuiors and one of them often pointed out na bemg 
Marco Polo But this is very doubtful See, however, ilackmannj Buddhismus, 


p 212 

^ Generally they consist of 6ak\a mum and two superhuman Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas, such as 0 mi to (Amitabha) and Yu shih-fo (Vaiduiya) Pi lu-fo 
(Vairooana) and Lo-shih fo(hi)ehana) Wen shu(Manju^ ri)aridP'u hsien(Samanta- 
hhadra) The common Euiupean explanation that they are the Buddlias of the 
pastj present and future is not corrert 

* and For tlie imilortance of Ti-taang m popular Bud- 

dhiam, which has perhaps been underestimated, see Johnston, chap vm 
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travels, at another there may be an infl ux of strangers There 
are also wandering monks who have ceased to belong to a 
particular monastery and spend their time in traveUing A large 
monastery usually contains from thirty to fifty monks, but a 
very large one may have as many as three hundred The majority 
are dedicated by their parents as children, but some embrace 
the career from conviction in then- maturity and these, if few, 
are the more interesting Children who are brought up to be 
monks receive a religious education in the monastery, wear 
monastic clothes and have their heads shaved At the age of 
about seventeen they are formally admitted as members of 
the order and undergo three ceremonies of ordination, which in 
their origin represented stages of the rehgious life, but are now 
performed by accumulation in the course of a few days One 
reason for this is that only monasteries possessing a licence from 
the Government^ are allowed to hold ordinations and that 
consequently postulants have to go some distance to be reeeived 
as full brethren and aie anxious to complete the reception 
expeditiously At the first ordination the candidates are 
accepted as novices at the second, which follows a day or two 
afterwards and corresponds to the upasampada, they accept 
the robes and bowl and promise obedience to the rules ef the 
Pratimoksha But these ceremonies are of no importance 
compared with the third, called Shou Pu-sa-chieh^ or acceptance 
of the Bodhisattva precepts, that is to say the fifty-eight 
precepts enunciated in the Fan-wang-chmg The essential part 
of this ordination is the burning of the candidate’s head m from 
three to eighteen places The operation involves considerable 
pam and is performed by lightmg pieces of charcoal set m a 
paste which is spread over the shaven skull 

Although the Fan-wang-ching does not mention this 
burning of the head as part of ordination, yet it emphatically 
enjoins the practice of burmng the body or limbs, affirmmg that 
those who neglect it are not true Bodhisattvas® The prescrip- 
tion IS founded on the twenty-second chapter of the Lotus* 
which, though a later addition, is found in the Chmese transla- 


I speak of the Old Impenal 



GoTernment which came to an end in 1911 
® De Groot, 2 c p 61 


* See Kern’s translation, especially pp 379 and 385 
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tion made between 265 and 316 a d ^ I-Ching discusses and 
reprobates such practices Clearly they were known m India 
when he visited it, but not esteemed by the better Buddhists, 
and the fact that they form no part of the ordinary Tibetan 
ritual indicates that they had no place in the decadent Indian 
Buddhism which in various stages of degeneration was intro- 
duced into Tibet^ In Korea and Japan branding is practised 
but on the breagt and arms rather than on the head 

It would appear then that burning and branding as part of 
initiation were known in India in the early centuries of our era 
but not commonly approved and that their general acceptance 
in China was subsequent to the death of I-Ching in a n 713® 
This author clearly approved of nothing but the double ordina- 
tion as novice and full monk The third ordination as Bodhi- 
sattva must be part of the later phase inaugurated by Amogha 
about 760"* 

This practice is defended as a trial of endurance, but the 
earher and better monks were right in rejecting it, for in itself 
it IS an unedifying spectacle and it points to the logical con- 
clusion that, if it IS meritorious to cauterize the head, it is still 
more meritorious to burn the whole body Cases of suicide by 
burning appear to have occuned in recent years, especially in 
the province of Che-Kiang® The true doctrine of the Mahayana 
IS that every one should strive for the happiness and salvation 
of all beings, but this beautiful truth may be sadly perverted 


* See Nanjio, Nos 138 and 139 The practice la not entirely unknown m the 
legends of Pah Buddhiam In the Lokapahhatti, a work existing m Burma but 
perhaps translated from the Sanskrit, Asuka burns himself in lionoui of the Buddha, 
but IS miraculously preserved See B E F E O 1904, pp 421 and 427 

* See I-Tsing, Records of the Buddhist Religion, trans Takakusu, pp 195 ff , 
and for Tibet, Waddell, Buddhism of Tihet^ p 178, note 3, from which it appears 
that it is only m Eastern Tibet and probably mider Chmese influence that branding 
iB in vogue For apparent mstances m Central Asian art, see Grunwedel, Budd» 
KuUat p 23, note 1 

^ Branding is common in many Hindu sects, especially the Madhvas, but la 
reprobated by others 

* It IB condemned as part of the superstition of Buddhism in a memorial of 
Han Yu, B19 a d 

^ See those cited by De Groot, ^ c p 228, and the article of MacGowan {Chinese 
RecordeTj ISBB) there referred to See also Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, 
p, 228 Chinese sentiment often approves suicide, for matance, if committed by 
Widows or the adherents of defeated prmcos For a Confucian instance, see Johnston, 
p 341 
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if it IS held that the endurance of pain is in itself meritorious 
and that such acquired merit can be transferred to others. Self- 
torture seems not to be unknown in the popular forms of 
Chinese Buddhism^ 

The postulant, after receiving these three ordinations, 
becomes a full monk or Ho-shang^ and takes a new name The 
inmates of every monastery owe obedience to the abbot and 
some abbots have an official position, being recognized by the 
Government as representing the clergy of a prefecture, should 
there be any business to be transacted with the secular authori- 
ties But there is no real hierarchy outside the monasteries, 
each of which is an i.solated administrative unit Within each 
monastery due provision i.s made for discipline and admimstra- 
tion The monks are divided into two classes, the Western who 
are concerned with ritual and other purely religious duties and 
the Eastern who are relatively secular and superintend the 
business of the establi.shmont® This is often considerable for 
the income is usually derived from estates, in managing which 
the monks arc assist'd by a committee of laymen Other laymen 
of humbler status^ live around the monastery and furnish the 
labour necessary for agriculture, forestry and whatever in- 
dustries the character of the property calls into being As a rule 
there is a considerable library Even a sympathetic stranger will 
often find that the monks deny its existence, because many 
books have been destroyed in political troubles, but most 
monasteries possess copie.s of the principal scriptures and a 
complete Tripitaka, usually the edition of 1737, is not rare 
Whether the books are much read I do not know, but I have 
observed that after the existence of the library has been ad- 


^ See t q Du Bose, The Dragon, Image and Demon, p 205 I have never seen 
such practices myself See also Paraphrase of the Sacred Edict, vii 8 

This word, which has no derivation in Chinese, is thought to be a 
corruption of some vernacular form of the iSansint Upadhyaya currejil: m Central 
Asia See I-tsmg, tranal Takakusu, p 118 Upadhyaya became Vajjha(aa is shown 
by the modern Indian forma 0]ha or Jha and Tamil Vaddyar) See Bloch in Indo- 
Qermanischen Forschungen, vo\ xxv 1909, p 239 Va]]ha might become in Chinese 
Ho sho or Ho-shang for Ho sometimes represents the Indian syllable va See 
Julien, M^ihode, p 109, and Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, p 195 
® For details see Hackmann in T'oung Poo, 1908 

‘ They apparently correspond to the monastic Jay servants or “pure men'' 
described by 1 Ching, chap xxxii, as hving as Nalanda 
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mitted, it often proves difficult to find the key There ia also 
a printing press, where are prepared notices and prayers, as 
well as copies of popular autras 

The food of the monks is strictly vegetarian, hut they do not 
go round with the begging bowl nor, except in a few monasteries, 
IS it forbidden to eat after midday As a rule there are three 
meals, the last about 6pm, and all must be eaten in silence 
The three garijionts prescribed by Indian Buddhism are stiU 
worn, but beneath them arc trousers, stockings, and shoes 
which are necessary in the Chinese climate There is no idea 
that it IS wrong to sleep on a bed, to receive presents or own 
property 

Two or three services aie performed daily in the principal 
temple, early in the morning, about 4pm, and sometimes in 
the middle of the day A specimen of this ritual may be seen 
in the service called by Beal the Liturgy of Kuan Yin^ It 
consists of versiclos, responses and canticles, and, though 
strangely reminiscent both in structure and externals (such as 
the wearing ot vestments) of the offices of the Roman Church®, 
appears to be Indian in oiigin I-Ching desciibcs the choral 
services which he attended in Nalanda and elsewhere — the 
chanting, bowing, processions — and the Chinese ritual is, I 
think, only the amplification ot these coreinoiiies It includes 
the presentation of offerings, such as tea, rice and other vege- 
tables The Chinese pilgrims testify that m India flowers, lights 
and incense weio offered to relics and images (as in Christian 
churches), and the Bodhicaiyavataia®, one of the most spnitual 
of later Mahayanist works, mentions offerings of food and drink 
as part of worship Many things in Buddhism lent themselves 
to such a transformation or parody of eaiher teaching Offerings 
of food to hungry ghosts were countenanced, and it was easy 
to include among the recipients other spirits It w'as meritorious 
to present food, raiment and property to living saints oriental, 

* A Catena of Buddhi^^t from the pp “139 IT 

^ The abbot and pevcial upper priests \»car robes which me generally red and 
gold, during the scrMce The abbot also cmriea a sort of aceptri TJie vestments of 
the clergy are said to be derived from the roboa of honour which used to be given 
to them when they appeared at Court 

* II 16 Cf the iituala in De la ValJee Pousam’s Boudilhi^me tl Materiaux, 
pp 214 Taranntha frc(j[ucntly mentions biimfc offerings aa part of worship iii 
medieval Magadha 
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and especially Chinese, symbohsm found it natural to express 
the same devotion by offerings made before images 

In the course of most ceremonies, the monks make vows on 
behalf of all beings and take oath to work for their salvation. 
They are also expected to dehver and hear sermons and to 
engage in meditation Some of them superintend the education 
of novices which consists chiefly in learning to read and repeat 
religious works Quite recently elementary schools for the 
mstruction of the laity have been instituted in some monas- 
teries^ 

The regularity of convent life is broken by many festivals. 
The year is divided into two periods of wandering, two of 
meditation and one of repose corre, spending to the old Vassa. 
Though this division has become somewhat theoretical, it is 
usual for monks to set out on excuision.s in the spring and 
autumn. In each rtionth there aie six fasts, including the two 
uposatha days On these latter the 250 lules of the Pratimoksha 
are recited in a refectory or side hall and subsequently the 
fifty-eight rules of the Fan-wang-ching are recited with greater 
ceremony in the main temple 

Another class of holy days includes the birthdays^ not only 
of Sakya-mum, but of other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas the 
anniversaries of events in Sakya-muni’s life and the deaths of 
Bodhidharma and other Saints, among whom the founder or 
patron of each monastery has a prominent place Another 
important and popular festival is called Yu-lan-pen or All Souls’ 
day, which is an adaptation of Buddhist usages to Chinese 
ancestral worship Of many other festivals it may be said that 
they are purely Chmese but countenanced by Buddhism such 
are the days which mark the changes of the seasons, those 
sacred to Kuan-ti and other native deities, and (before the 
revolution) imperial birthdays 

The daily services are primarily for the monks, but the laity 
may attend them, if they please More frequently they pay their 
devotions at other hours, light a few tapers and too often have 
recourse to some form of divmation before the images Some- 

* I do not refer to the practice of turning disused temples into schools which is 
frequent In some monasteries the monks, while returning possession, have them- 
selves opened schools 

* It IS not clear to me what is really meant by the biTihdays of bemgs like 
Maitreya and Amitahha, 
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times they defray the cost of more elaborate ceremonies to 
expiate sins or ensure prospenty But the lay attendance m 
temples is specially large at seasons of pilgrimage For an account 
of this mteresting side of Chinese religious hfe I cannot do 
better than refer the reader to Mr Johnston’s volume already 
cited 

Though the services of the priesthood may be invoked at 
every crisis of, life, they are most in requisition for funeral 
ceremomes A detailed description of these as practised at 
Amoy has been given by Do Groot* wbicb is probably true in 
essentials for all parts of China These rites unite in incongruous 
confusion several orders of ideas Pre-Buddhist Chmese notions 
of the hfe after death seem not to have mcluded the idea of hell 
The disembodied soul is honoured and comforted but without 
any clear definition of its status Some representative — a person, 
figure, or tablet — is thought capable of giving it a temporary 
residence and at funeral ceremonies offenngs are made to such 
a representative and plays performed before it Though Buddhist 
language may be introduced info this iitual, its spirit is ahen to 
even the most corrupt Buddhism 

Buddhism familiarized China with the idea that the average 
man stands in danger of puigatoiy and this doctrine cannot be 
described as late or Mahayanist^ Those epithets are, however, 
merited by the subsidiary doctrine that such punishment can 
be abridged by vicarious acts of Avorship which may take the 
form of simple prayer addressed to benevolent beings who can 
release the tortured soul More often the idea underlying it is 
that the recitation of certain fotmulie acquires merit for the 
reciter who can then divert this merit to any purpose® This is 
really a theological icfmement of the ancient and widespread 
notion that words have magic force Equally ancient and un- 
Buddhist in origin is the theory of sympathetic magic Just as 
by sticking pins into a wax figuie you may kill the person 
represented, so by imitating physical operations of rescue, you 
may dehver a soul from the furnaces and morasses of hell Thus 

^ Actea du Sixiemt Congres de3 Orientaliaics, Lcide, 1883, sec iv pp 1-120 

^ Eg in Dipavamsa, xiu, Mahav xiv Mahindu is represented as converting 
Ceylon by accounts of the terrors of the next world 

® The meni of good deed^ can bo similaily utilized The surviving relatives 
feed the poor or buy and maintain for the rest of its life an animal destined to 
slaughter The merit then goes to the deceased. 
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a paper model of hadea is made which is knocked to pieces and 
finally burnt' the spirit is escorted with music and other pre- 
cautions over a mock bridge, and, most singular of all, the 
priests place over a receptacle of water a special machine 
consisting of a cylinder containing a revolving apparatus which 
might help a creature immersed m the fluid to climb up This 
stiange mummery is supposed to release those souls who are 
condemned to sojourn m a pool of blood^ ThiSr too, is a super- 
stition countenanced only by Chinese Buddhism, for the 
punishment is incurred not so much by sinners as by those dying 
of illnesses ■fthich defile with blood Many other rites are based 
on the notion that objects — or their paper images — ceremonially 
burnt are transmitted to the other world for the use of the dead 
Thus representations in paper of servants, clothes, furniture, 
money and all manner of things are burned together with the 
effigy of the deceased and sometimes also certificates and pass- 
ports giving him a clean bill of health for the Kingdom of Heaven 
As in funeral rites, so in matters of daily hie, Buddhism 
gives its countenance and help to popular superstition, to every 
kind of charm for reading the futuie, securing happiness and 
driving away evil spirits In its praise may be said that this 
patronage, though far too easy going, is not extended to cruel 
or immoral customs But the reader will ask, is there no brighter 
Bide? I beheve that there is, but it is not conspicuous and, as 
in India, pubhc worship and temple ritual display the lower 
aspects of icligion But in China a devout Buddhist is generally 
a good man and the objects of Buddhist associations are praise- 
worthy and philanthropic They often include vegetarianism 
and abstinence fiom alcohol and diugs The weakness of the 
rehgion to-day is no doubt the want ot intelligence and energy 
among the clergy There are not a few learned and devout monks, 
but even devotion is not a characteristic of the majority On 
the other hand, those of the laity who take their religion seriously 
generally attain a high standard of piety and there have been 


^ It may possibly be traceable to ManichseiFim which taught that souls are trane- 
feiTOd from one sphere to another by a sort of cosmic water wheel See Cumont’s 
article, “La roue h puiser les ames du Mamchusme” in iiev da V Hist dea Religions, 
1015, p 394 Chavannes and Pcilioihave shown that traces of Manichsism lingered 
long in Fu Kien The metaphor of the endless chain of buckets is also found in the 
Yuan Jen Lun 
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attempts to reform Buddhism, to connect it with education and 
to spread a knowledge of the more authentic scriptures^. 

When one begins to study Buddhism in China, one fears it 
may be typified by the neglected temples on the outskirts of 
Pekmg, sullen and mouldenng memorials of dynasties that have 
passed away But later one learns not only that there are great 
and flourishing monasteries in the south, but that even in Pekmg 
one may often step through an archway into courtyards of which 
the prosaic streets outside give no hint and find there refreshment 
for the eye and soul, flower gardens and well-kept shnnes 
tended by pious and learned guardians 

* See Franokp. ''Em Buddhiatiacher Rcformvcrsuch in China,” T'oung Poo, 
1909, pp 567-602 
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KOREA! 

The Buddhism of Korea cannot be sharply distinguished from 
the Buddhism of China and Japan Its secluded mountain 
monasteries have some local colour, and contaip halls dedicated 
to the seven stars and the mountain gods of the land And 
travellers are impressed by the columns of rock projectmg from 
the soil and carved into images (miriok), by the painted walls 
of the temples and by the huge rolled-up pictures which are 
painted and displayed on festival days But there is httle real 
originality in art in htcrature and doctrme none at all Buddh- 
ism started in Korea with the same advantages as m China and 
Japan but it lost in moral influence because the monks con- 
tinually engaged in politics and it did not win temporal power 
because they were continually on the wrong side Yet Korea 
IS not without importance m the annals of far-eastern Buddhism 
for, during the wanderings and vicissitudes of the faith, it served 
as a rest-house and depot It was from Korea that Buddhism 
first entered Japan when, dunng the wars of the five dynasties 
the T'len-t'ai school was nearly annihilated in China, it was 
revived by a Korean priest and the earliest extant edition of the 
Chinese Tnpitaka is known only by a single copy preserved in 
Korea and taken thence to Japan 

For our purposes Koiean history may be divided into four 
periods 

I The three States (n c 57-a d 668) 

II The Kingdom of Silla (068-018) 

III The Kingdom of Korye (918-1392) 

IV The Kingdom of Chosen (1392-1910) 

The three states were Koguryu in the north, Pakche in the 
south-west and SiUa in the south-east* Buddhism, together 

* See vanoua articles m the Trans of the, Korean Braneh of the E A S , and F Starr, 
Korean Buddhimn Also M Courant, BMiographie corienne, especially vol m. 
chap 2 

“ The orthography of these three names vanes considerably The Japanese 
equivalents are Koma, Kudara and Shiragi There are also slight vanations m the 
dates given for the introduction of Buddhism into vanous states It seems probable 
that Maiananda and Mukocha, the first missionaries to Fakche and SlUa wen 
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■with Chinese wnting, entered Koguryu from the north in 372 
and Pakche from the south a few years later SiUa being more 
distant and at war with the other states did not receive it till 
about 424 In 552 both Japan and Pakche were at war with 
Silla and the king of Pakohe, wishing to make an alhance with 
the Emperor of J apan sent him presents which included Buddhist 
books and images Thus Korea was the intermediary for intro- 
ducing Buddhi^, wnting, and Chinese culture into Japan, and 
Korean monks played an important part there both m art and 
religion But the influence of Korea must not be exaggerated 
The Japanese .submitted to it bcheving that they vere acquinng 
the culture of China and as soon as ciicumstances permitted 
they went straight to the fountain head The principal early 
sects were all imported direct from China 

The kingdom of Silla, which became predominant in the 
seventh century, had adopted Buddhism in 528, and maintained 
friendly intercourse with the T'ang dynasty As m Japan 
Chinese civilization was mutated ■wholesale Thi.s tendency 
strengthened Buddhism at the time, but its formidable rival 
Confucianism was also introduced eaily in the eighth eentury, 
although it did not become predominant until the thirteenth^ 
In the seventh century the eapital of Silla was a centre of 
Buddhist culture and also of trade Merchants from India, 
Tibet and Persia are said to have frequented its markets and 
several Korean pilgiims visited India 

In 918 the Wang dynasty, originating in a northern family 
of humble extraction, overthrew the kingdom of Silla and with 
it the old Korean aristocracy This ■was replaced by an official 
nobility modelled on that of China the Chinese system of 
examinations was adopted and a class of scholars grew up But 
■with this attempt to reconstruct society many abuses appeared. 
The number of slaves gicatly increased^, and there wore many 

Hindus or natives of Asm who lano from Cliinii and aoinr of the rarly 

art of Silla is distinctlv Indian in st^lc Sro Stan, 1 1 jjlates \iit and ix 

^ These dates aie interestinc, rpflcLtiii" the chan^o^ of thought m China 
In the sixth century Chinese iiillucncc meant CuddluHin It m not until the latter 
part of the Southern Sung, when the philosojjh3- of Chu hsi had received official 
approval, that C.hineso influence meant C'onfue ninism 

* The reasons were many, hut the upper classes weio evidently ready to oppress 
the lower Poor men became the slaxes of the rich to obtain a hvehhood All 
ohildron of slave women Mere declared heieditary slaves and so were the families 
of cnminalfl 
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hereditary low castes, the members of which were httle better 
than, slaves Only the higher castes could compete in examina- 
tions or hold office and there were continual struggles and 
quarrels between the mihtary and civil classes Buddhism 
flourished much as it flounshed in the Hei-an period of Japan, 
but its comparative sterihty reflected the inferior social con- 
ditions of Korea Festivals were celebrated by the Court with 
great splendour magnificent monastenes were founded the 
bonzes kept troops and entered the capital armed the tutor of 
the heir apparent and the chancellor of the kingdom were often 
ecclesiastics, and a law is said to have been enacted to the 
effect that if a man had three sons one of them must become a 
monk. But about 1250 the influence of the Sung Confucianists 
began to be felt The bonzes were held responsible for the evils 
of the time, for the continual feuds, exactions and massacres, 
and the civil nobility tended to become Confucianist and to side 
against the church and the mihtary The inevitable outburst was 
delayed but also rendered more disastrous when it came by the 
action of the Mongols who, as in China, were patrons of Buddh- 
ism The Yuan dynasty invaded Korea, placed regents in the 
principal towns and forced the Korean princes to marry Mongol 
wives It was from Korea that Khubilai despatched his ex- 
peditions against Japan, and m revenge the Japanese harried 
the Korean coast throughout the fourteenth century But so 
long as the Yuan dynasty lasted the Korean Court which had 
become Mongol remained faithful to it and to Buddhism, when 
it was ousted by the Ming, a similar movement soon followed 
m Korea The Mongohzed dynasty of Korye was deposed and 
another, which professed to trace its lineage back to Silla, 
mounted the throne and gave the country the name of Chosen. 

This revolution was mainly the work of the Confuciamst 
party in the nobihty and it was not unnatural that patriots and 
reformers should see in Buddhism nothing but the religion of 
the corrupt old regime of the Mongols During the next century 
and a half a series of restrictive measures, sometimes amounting 
to persecution were apphed to it Two kings who dared to 
build monasteries and favour bonzes were deposed Statues 
were melted down, Buddhist learning was forbidden mamages 
and burials were performed according to the rules of Chu-hsi. 
About the begiiming of the sixteenth century (the date is 
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variously given as 1472 and 1612 and perhaps there was more 
than one edict) the monasteries m the capital and all cities were 
closed and this is why Korean monasteries are all in the country 
and often in almost inaccessible mountains It is only smce the 
Japanese occupation that temples have been built in towns 
At first the results of the revolution were beneficial The 
great famihes were compelled to discharge their body-guards 
whose eolhsiona had been a frequent cause of bloodshed The 
pubhc finances and mihtary forces were put into order Printing 
With moveable type and a phonetic alphabet were brought into 
use and vernacular literature began to flourish But in time 
the Confucian hterati formed a sort of corporation and became 
as troublesome as the bonzes had been The anstoeracy spht 
into two hostile camps and Korean politics became again a 
confused struggle between famihes and districts in which pro- 
gress and even pubhc order became impossible For a moment, 
however, there was a national cause This was when Hideyoshi 
invaded Korea in 1592 as part of his attack on China The 
people rose against the Japanese troops and, thanks to the 
death of Hideyoshi rather than to their own valour, got rid of 
them It IS said that in this struggle the bonzes took part as 
soldiers fighting under their abbots and that the treaty of peace 
was negotiated by a Korean and a Japanese monk^ 

Nevertheless it does not appear that Buddhism enjoyed 
much consideration in the next three centuries The Hermit 
Kingdom, as it has been called, became completely isolated and 
stagnant nor was there any literary or intellectual life except the 
mechanical study of the Chinese classics Since the annexation 
by Japan (1910) conditions have changed and Buddhism is 
encouraged Much good work has been done in collecting and 
reprinting old books, preserving monuments and copying in- 
scriptions. The monasteries were formerly under the control of 
thirty head establishments or sees, with somewhat conflicting 
interests But about 1912 these thirty sees formed a union 
under a president who resides in Seoul and holds office for a year 
A theological seminary also has been founded and a Buddhist 
magazine is pubhshed 

^ These Btatemonta are taken from Maunce Courant’a Epitome of Korean History 
in Madrolle*s Outcle to North Chma^ p 429 I have not been successful in verifying 
them mChmeBe or Japanese texts See, however, Starr, Korean Hu Jihism^pp 29-30, 
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ANNAM 

The modern territory called Annam includes the ancient 
Champa, and it falls within the French pohtical sphere which 
includes Camboja Ot Champa I have treated elsewhere in 
connection with Camboja, but Annam cannot be regarded as 
the heir of this ancient culture It represents a southward 
extension of Chinese influence, though it is possible that 
Buddhism may have entered it in the eaily centuries of our 
era either by sea or from Burma 

At the present day that part of the French possessions 
which occuines the eastern coast ot Asia is divided into Tonkin, 
Annam and Coclun China The Annamites are predominant in 
all three provinces -and the language and religion of all are the 
same, except that Cochin China has felt the influence of Europe 
more strongly than the othcis But before the sixteenth century 
the name Annam meant rather Tonkin and the northern portion 
of modern Annam, the southern portion being the now vanished 
kingdom of Champa 

Until the tenth century a d ^ Annam in this sense was a 
part of the Chinese Empire, although it was occasionally success- 
ful m asserting its tcmpoiary independence In the troubled 
period which followed the downfall of the T'ang dynasty this 
independence became more permanent An Annamite prince 
founded a kingdom called Dai-c6-viet^ and after a turbulent 
interval there arose the Li dynasty which reigned for more than 
two centuries (1009—1220 ad) It was under this dynasty that 
the country was first styled An-nam previously the ofiicial 
designation of the land or its inhabitants was Giao-Chi® The 

1 The (iatea given arc 111 b c -939 a d 

^ Jipnch Hr holarq uac a great ntinihtr of accents and even new forma of letters 
to transcrihe Annamile, but since this language has nolhing tu do with the hiatory 
of Buddhiam nr Hmduisin and the an urate orthography la very difficult to read, 
I have contented mjaelf with a rough transcription 

This is the common orthography, but Chiao Club would he the spelling according 
to the system of ti analiteratiiig Chinese adopted m this hook 
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Annamitea were at this penod a considerable mihtary power, 
though their internal administration appears to have been 
chaotic They were occaBionally at war with China, but as a 
rule were ready to send complimentary embassies to the Em- 
peror With Champa, which was still a formidable antagomst, 
there was a continual struggle Under the Tran dynasty (1225— 
1400) the foreign policy of Annam followed much the same 
lines A serioun crisis was created by the expedition of Khubilai 
Khan in 1285, but though the Annamites suffered severely at 
the beginnmg of the invasion, they did not lose their inde- 
pendence and their recognition of Chinese suzerainty remained 
nominal In the south the Chams continued hostilities and, after 
the loss of some territory, invoked the aid of China with the 
result that the Chinese occupied Annam They held it, however, 
only for five years (1414-1418) 

In 1428 the Li dynasty came to the throne and ruled Annam 
at least in name until the end of the eigliteenth century. At 
first they proved vigorous and capable, they organized the 
kingdom in piovmccs and crushed the power of Champa. 
But after the fifteenth centuiy the kings became merely titular 
sovereigns and Annamite history is occupied entirely with the 
rivalry of the two great families, Trinh and Nguyen, who 
founded practically independent kingdoms in Tonkin and 
Cochin-China respectively In 1802 a member of the Nguyen 
family made hmisell Emperor of all Annam but both he and his 
succes.sois wcie careful to profess themselves vassals of China 
Thus it will be seen that Annam was at no time really 
detached from China In spite of political independence it 
always looked toivards the Climeso Court and though comph- 
mentary missions and nominal vassalage seem unimportant, 
yet they are significant as indicating admiration for Chinese 
institutions Between Champa and Annam on the other hand 
there was perjietual war m the later phases of the contest the 
Annamites appear as invaders and destroyers They seem to 
have disliked the Chams and were not disposed to imitate them 
Hence it is natural that Champa, so long as it existed as an 
independent kingdom, should mark the limit of direct Indian 
influence on the mainland of Eastern Asia, though afterwards 
Camboja became the bmit By direct, I do not moan to exclude 
the possrbrhty of transmission through Java or elsewhere, but 
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by whatever route Indian civihzation came to Champa, it 
brought its own art, alphabet and language, such institutions as 
caste and forms of Hinduism and Buddhism which had borrowed 
practically nothing from non-Indian sources In Aimam, on 
the other hand, Chmese wnting and, for hterary purposes, a 
form of the Chinese language were in use the arts, customs and 
institutions were mainly Chinese whatever Buddhism can be 
found was imported from China and is imperfectly distinguished 
from Taoism of Hinduism there are hardly any traces^ 

The Buddhism of Annam is often described as corrupt and 
decadent Certainly it would be vain to claim for it that its 
doctrine and worship are even moderately pure or primitive, 
but it cannot be said to bo moribund The temples are better 
kept and more numerously attended than in China and there 
are also some considerable monastenes As in China very few 
except the monks are exclusive Buddhists and even the monks 
have no notion that the doctrines of Lao-tzu and Confucius 
are different from Buddhism The religion of the ordinary layman 
is a selection made according to taste from a mass of beliefs 
and observances traceable to several distinct sources, though no 
Annamito is conscious that there is anything incongruous m 
this heterogeneous combination This fusion of religions, which 
IS more complete even than in China, is illustrated by the temples 
of Annam which are of various kmds^. First we have the Chua 
or Buddhist temples, always served by bonzes or nuns They 
consist of several buildings of which the principal contains an 
altar bearing a senes of images arranged on five or six steps, 
which nse like the tiers of a theatre In the front row there is 
usually an image of the infant Sakyamum and near him stand 
figures of At-nan (Ananda) and Muc-Lien (Maudgaly3,yana) 
On the next stage are Taoist deities (the Jade Emperor, the 
Polar Star, and the Southern Star) and on the higher stages are 
images representing (a) three Buddhas® with attendants, 

' It 18 BQ,id that the story of the Rimayana la found in Annamite legends 
(B h F E O 1905, p 17), and in one or two plaues the Annamitea reverence statues 
of Indian deities 

The moat trustworthy account of Annamite religion is perhaps Dumoutier, 
//cs Ciiltes Annamites, Hanoi, 1907 It was published after the author’s death and 
conaiHla of a amea of notes rather than a general description See also Diguet, 
Tej Aniiam^tcji, 1906, especially chap vi 

“ Maitreya is called Bi lac = Chinese Mi le The equivalence of the syllables 
ri and mi seems strange, but certain Cf A-n da=Aiiuda or 0-mi-to 
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(b) the Buddhist Tmatna and (c) the three rehgionSj Buddhism, 
Confuciamsm and Taoism. But the arrangement of the images 
IS subject to much variation and the laity hardly know who are 
the personages represented At side altars there are generally 
statues of Quan-Am, guardian deities, eminent bonzes and other 
worthies. Representations of hell are also common. Part of 
the temple is generally set apart for women who frequent it in 
the hope of obtaining children by praymg to Quan-Am and 
other goddesses Buddhist hterature is sometimes printed in 
these Chua and such works as the Araitayurdhyanasutra and 
collections of Dharanis are commonly placed on the altars. 

Quan-Am (Kuan-Yin) is a popular deity and the name seems 
to be given to several goddesses They would probably be 
described as incarnations of Avalokita, if any Annamite were 
to define his behefs (which is not usual), but they are really 
legendary heroines who have left a reputation for superhuman 
virtue One was a daughter of the Emperor Chuang of the 
Chou dynasty Another (Quan-Am-Thi-Kunh), represented as 
sitting on a rock and carrying a child m her arms, was a much 
persecuted lady w'ho passed part of her life disguised as a bonze 
A third form, Quan-Am -Toa-Son, she who dwells on the moun- 
tains, has an altar in nearly every temple and is specially 
worshipped by women who wish for sons At Hanoi there is a 
small temple, rising on one column out of the water near the 
shore of a lake, like a lotus in a tank, and containing a brass 
image of Quan-Am with eight arms, which is evidently of Indian 
origui Sometimes popular heroines such as Cao Tien, a princess 
who was drowned, are worshipped without (it would seem) being 
identified with Quan-Am 

But besides the Chua there are at least three other kinds of 
rehgious edifices (i) Dinh These are mumcipal temples dedi- 
cated to beings commonly called genii by Europeans, that is to 
say, superhuman personages, often, but not always, departed 
local worthies, who foi one reason or another are supposed to 
protect and supervise a particular town or village The Dinh 
contams a council room as well as a shrine and is served by 
laymen The genius is often represented by an empty chair and 
bis name must not be pronounced within the temple (ii) Taoist 
deities are sometimes worshipped in special temples, but the 
Annamites do not seem to think that such worship is antagomstic 
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to Buddhism or even distmct from it (lu) Temples dedicated 
to Confucius (Van mien) are to be found in the towns, but are 
generally open only on certain feast days, when they are visited 
by officials Sometimes altars dedicated to the sage may be 
found in natuial grottoes or other picturesque situations. 
Besides these numerous elements, Aimamite rehgion alsor in- 
cludes the veneration of ancestors and ceremonies such as the 
worship of Heaven and Earth performed in njntation of the 
Court of Poking To this must be added many local Superstitions 
in which the worship of animals, especially the tiger, is prominent 
But a further analysis of this composite religion does not fall 
within my province 

There is little to be said about the historj^ of Buddhism in 
Annam, but native tradition places its introduction as late as 
the tenth eenturyi Buddhist temples usually contain a statue 
of Phat To® who is reported to have been the hrst adherent of 
the faith and to have built tlic first pagoda He was the tutor 
of the Emperor Li-Tliai-To w'ho came to the throne in 1009, 
Phat-To may thercfoie have been active in the middle of the 
tenth century and this agrees with the statement that the 
Emperor Dinh Ticii-Hoang De (908-070) was a fervent Buddhist 
who built temples and did his best to make converts® One 
Emperor, Li Hue-Ton, abdicated and retired to a monastery 
The Annals of Annam* record a discussion which took place 
before the Emperor Thai-Ton (1433—1442) between a Buddhist 
and a sorcerer Both held singularly mixed beliefs but re- 
cognized the Buddha as a deity The king said that he could 
not decide between the two sects, but gave precedence to the 
Buddhists 

1 Polhol (Meou Taeii, traduit el annolc, m T'oyng Pan, vol xix p 1920) givea 
rGaaona foi thinking that IluddliiBm was prevalent in lonkm in the early centuneg 
of our era, but, if an, it ajjpeaia to Jiave deeaytd and been reintroduced Also at 
thia time Chiao Chih may have meant Kuang-lung 
“ Diguet, Lci Annamiki, p 303 
“ Maybon et Kussiir, L'Hi'ilmrc d’Annam, p 45 
^ Dumoutier, La Cultc^ Anjiamilts, p 58 
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TIBET 

Introductory 

k 

The religion of Tibet and Mongolia, often called Lamaism, is 
probably the most singular form of Buddhism m existence and 
has long attracted attention in Europe on account of its con- 
nection with politics and its curious resemblance to the Roman 
Church m ritual as well as in statecraft The pontiffs and cuna 
of Lhasa emulated the authority of the medieval papacy, so 
that the Mings and Manchus in China as well as the Bntish in 
India had to recognize them as a considerable power 

Tibet had early relations WTth Kashmir, Central Asia and 
China which may all have contributed something to its peculiar 
civilization, but its religion is in the mam tantric Buddhism 
imported from Bengal and invigorated from time to time by 
both native and Indian reformers But though almost every 
feature of Lamaism finds a parallel somev here in India, yet too 
great insistence on its source and historical development hardly 
does justice to the originality of the Tibetans Tliey borrowed 
a foreign faith wholesale, but still the lelative emphasis which 
they laid on its different aspects w as something new They had 
only a moderate aptitude for asceticism, meditation and meta- 
physics, although thej^ manfully translated huge tomes of 
Sanskrit philosophy, but tliey bad a genius for hierarchy, 
discipline and ecclesiastical polity unknown to the Hindus 
Thus takmg the common Asiatic idea that great and holy men 
are somehow divine, they made it the principle of civil and 
sacerdotal government by declaring the prelates of the church 
to be deities incarnate Yet in strange contrast to these practical 
talents, a certain innate devilry made them exaggerate all the 
magical, terrifying and demoniac elements to be found in Indian 
Tantnsm 

The extraordinary figures of raging fiends which fill Tibetan 
shrmes suggest at first that the artists simply borrowed and 
made more homble the least civilized fancies of Indian sculpture, 
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yet the majesty of Tibetan architeeture (for, judgmg by the 
photographs of Lhasa and Tashilhumpo, it deserves no less a 
name) gives another impression The simplicity of its lines and 
the solid, spacious walls unadorned by carvmg recall Egypt 
rather than India and harmonize not with the many-hmbed 
demons but with the calm and dignified features of the deified 
priests who are also portrayed m these haUs 

An atmosphere of mystery and sorcery has long hung about 
the mountainous regions which he to the north of India Hmdus 
and Chmese alike saw in them the home of spirits and wizards, 
and the grand but uncanny scenery of these high plateaux has 
mfluenced the art and ideas of the natives The climate made it 
natural that piiests should congregate in roomy strongholds, 
able to defy tlie cold and contain the stores necessary for a long 
winter, and the massive walls seem to imitate the outhne of 
the rocks out of which they glow But the strange shapes 
assumed by mists and clouds, often dyed many colours by the 
nsiiig or setting sun, suggest to the least imagmative mind an 
aenal world jieoplcd by monstrous and magical figures At 
other times, when there is no fog, distant objects seem m the 
still, clear atmosphere to be very near, until the discovery that 
they are really far away' produces a strange feehng that they 
are unreal and unattainable 

In discussing this interesting faith, I shall first treat of its 
history and then of the sacred books on which it professes to 
be based In the light of this information it will be easier to 
understand the doctrines of Lamaism and I shall finally say 
something about its different sects, particularly as there is 
reason to think that the strength of the Established Church, of 
which the Grand Lama is head, has been exaggerated. 
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TIBET {continued) 

History 

It is generally stated that Buddhism was first preached in Tibet 
at the instance of King Srong-tsan-gam-po' who came to the 
throne in 629 a d Some legendary notices of its earher appear- 
ance® will bear the natural interpretation that the Tibetans 
(hke the Chinese) had heard something about it from either 
India or Khotan before they mvited instructors to visit them® 
At this time Tibet played some part in the politics of China 

^ Tibflfcan orthography Sron btsan sgam-po It la hard to decide what la the 
best method of representing Tibetan words m Latin letters 

(а) The orthography dificra from the modem pronunciation more than m any 
other language, except perhaps Knglish» but it apparently represents an older 
pronunciation and therefore has historical value Also, a word can be found m a 
Tibetan dictionary only if the native spelling is faithfully reproduced On the 
other hand readers interested in oriental matters hnow many words in a 
spelling which is a rough representation of the modem pronunciation It seems 
pedantic bo wnto bKah hffynr and hBras spuns when the best known authorities 
speak of Kanjur and Lebung On the whole, I have decided to represent the 
commoner words by the popular orthography as given by Rockhill, Waddell and 
others while givmg the Tibetan spelling m a foot note But when a word cannot 
be said to be well known oven among Oncntalists I have reproduced the Tibetan 
spelbng 

(б) But it is not easy to reproduce this spelling clearly and consistently On 
the whole I have followed the system used by Sarat Chandra Das in hia Dictionary 
It IS open to some objections, as, for instanco, that the sign h has more than one 
value, but the more accurate method used by Grunwcdel in hia Myihologie is 
extremely hard to read My trauscnption is as follows in the order of the Tibetan 
consonants 

h, kh, g, n, c, ch, ], ny 
t, th, d, n, p ph b m 
ts, the, ds, w 
zh, z, h» y 
r, 1, 6, 3, h 

Although tah is in some respects preferable to represent an aspirated ts, yet it 
IS liable to be pronounced as in the English words hat shop, and perhaps tha is on 
the whole better 

* See Waddell, Buddhism of Tihei, p 19 

® It has been argued {c g , J R A 8 , 1901, p 11) that discoveries in Central Asia 
indicate that Tibetan civilization and therefoie Tibetan Buddhism are older than 
is generally supposed But recent research shows that Central Asian MSS of even 
the eighth century say little about Buddhism whatever testimony they may bear 
to oivilizatioQ. 
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and northern India The Emperor Harsha and the T'ang 
Emperor T'ai Tsung exchanged embassies but a second embassy 
sent from Chma arrived after Harsha's death and a usurper who 
had seized the throne refused to receive it The Chinese with the 
assistance of the kmgs of Tibet and Nepal dethroned him and 
carried him off captive There is therefore nothing improbable 
in the story that Srong-tsan-gam-po had two wives, who were 
princesses of Nepal and China respectively He was an active 
ruler, warlike but progressive, and was persuaded by these two 
ladies that Buddhism was a necessary part of civilization 
According to tradition he sent to India a messenger called 
Thonmi Sanbhota, who studied there for several years, adapted 
a form of Indian wiitmg to the use of his native language and 
translated the Karanda Vyuha Recent investigators however 
have advanced the theoiy that the Tibetan letters are derived 
from the aljihabet of Indian oiigin used m Khotan and that 
Sanbhota made its acquaintance in Kashmir^ Though the king 
and his two wives are now regaided as the first patrons of 
Lamaism and w'orshippcd as incarnations of Avalokita and 
Tara, it does not appear that Jus direct religious activity was 
great or that he built monasteries But his reign estabhshed the 
foundations of civilization without which Buddhism could 
hardly have flourished, he to some extent unified Central Tibet, 
he chose the site of Lhasa as Ihe capil al and introduced the rudi- 
ments of literature and art But after his death in 650 we hear 
little more of Buddhism for some decades 

About 705 King Khri-gtsug-ldc-btsan is said to have built 
monasteries, caused tianslations to be made, and summoned 
monks frem Khotan His efforts boic little fruit, for no Tibetans 
were willing to take the voivs, but the edict of 783 preserved in 
Lhasa mentions his zeal for religion, and he prepared the way 
for Khri-sron-lde-btsan m w'hose reign Padma-Sambhava, the 
real founder of Lamaism, arrived in Tibet^ 

^ Sec Hoernlcj MiS BeinaimfoujidinE Turke'dan 1916, pp xvull , iind Francke, 
Epig Jjul XI 2GG fl , anti on the other Hide Liuifer in J A 0 iS 1918, pp 34 ff 
There IS a con'^ulf’rtible difftrcnce between the printed and cinaive forms of the 
Tibetan alphnbtt Is it possible that they have different on^iriH and that the 
former camt from Bengal, llie latter from Khotan? 

^ There were some other sfcnama of Buddhism, for the kmg had a teacher 
called Santarakshita who advised him to send for Fadiua Sambhava and Fadma' 
Sambhava was ■'pposed by Chinese honzos 
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This event is said to have occurred in 747 and the epoch is 
noticeable for two reasons Firstly Tibet, which had become an 
important mihtary power, was now brought into contact both 
m peace and war with China and Central Asia It was pre- 
dominant in the Tarim Basm and ruled over parts of Ssu-chuan 
and Yunnan China was obliged to pay tribute and when it was 
subsequently refused the Tibetans sacked the capital, Chang-an 
In 783 China made a treaty of peace with Tibet The king was 
the son of a Chinese princess and thus blood as well as wide 
experience disposed him to open Tibet to foreign ideas But in 
747 relations with China were bad so he turned towards India 
and invited to his Court a celebrated Pandit named Santarak- 
shita, who advised him to send for Padma-Sambhava 
. Secondly this was the epoch when Amogha flourished in 
China and introduced the Mantrayana system or Chen Yen 
{This was the same form of corrupt Buddhism which was brought 
to Tibet and was obviously the dominant scot in India in the 
eighth century It was pliant and amalgamated easily with local 
observances, in China with funeral rites, in Tibet with de- 
monolatry 

At this time Padma-Sambhava was one of the most cele- 
brated exponents of Tantric Buddhism, and in Tibet is often 
called simply the Teacher (Curu or Mahacarya) His portraits 
represent him as a man of strongly marked and rather angry 
features, totally unlike a conventional monk A popular account 
of hia lifei IS still widely read and may contain some giains of 
history, though the narrative as a whole is fantastic It 
describes him as born miraculously in Udyana but as having 
studied at Bodhgaya and travelled in many regions with the 
intention of converting all the world According to liis plan, 
the conversion of his native land was to be liis last labour, and 
when he had finished Ins woik in Tibet he vanished thither 
miraculously Thus Udyana is not represented as the source and 
home of Tantric Buddhism but as being like Tibet a laud of 

^ The Pad ma thaii-yig It inJicatcsaome acquaintance^ith Jalam andmentions 
Hulu^Khan Nee T''ow7i(7/-'flo, 1H96, pp ibee for a fui Lher account Grunwedel, 

Mythohgie, p 47, Waddell, Buddhism, jj 380, and the Tibetan text edited and 
translated by Laufer under the title Der Roman einer tibehAcJun Konigin, especially 
pp 250 ff AlsoE Schlagintweit, “Die Lcbensbeachrcibung YOU Padma-Sambhava,” 
Abhand k bayer Alad i cl sxi Bd u Abth 419-444, and ib i CL xxu Bd in 
Abth 619-576 
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magic and mystery but, like Tibet, needmg conversion both are 
disposed to welcome Tantnc ideas but those ideas are elaborated 
by Padma-Sambhava not in Udyana but in Bengal which 
from other sources we know to have been a centre of 
Tantnsm 

Some other points of interest m these legends may be 
noticed Padma-Sambhava is not celibate but is accompanied 
by female companions He visits many countrie,s which worship 
vanous deities and for each he has a new teaching suited to its 
needs Thus in Tibet, where the older religion consisted of de- 
fensive warfare against the attacks of evil spirits^, he assumes 
the congenial character of a victorious exorcist, and in his 
triumphant progress subdues local demons as methodically as 
if he were suppressing the guerilla warfare of native tribes He 
has new revelations called Tcrma which he hides in caves to be 
discovered by his successors These revelations are said to have 
been m an unknown language® Those at present existing are m 
Tibetan but differ from the canonical scriptures in certam 
orthographical peculiarities The legend thus admits that 
Padma-Sambhava preached a non-cehbate and magical form of 
Buddhism, ready to amalgamate with local superstitions and 
needmg new revelations foi its justification 

He built the monastery of Samye® about thirty miles from 
Lhasa on the model of Odantapun in Bengal Santarakshita 
became abbot and from this period dates the foundation of the 
order of Lamas* Mara (Thse Ma-ra) was worshipped as well as 
the Buddhas, but however corrupt the cultus may have been, 
Samye was a literary centre where many translations were 
made Among the best known translators was a monk from 
Kashmir named Vairocana® It would appear however that 

* Much of Chineae popular religion has the same character See De Groot, 

Religious Syaitm of China, -vol vi pp 1187 ^‘The War against Spectres ” 

* Both he and tho much Jator Saskya Pandita are said to have understood the 
Bru zha language, for which eer T'oung Pao, 1908, pp 1-47 

® OrbSam-yaa See Waddell, iJudd/ujsm, p 266, for an account of this monastery 
at the present day 

* The Tibetan word bLama means upper and is properly applicable to the higher 
clergy only though commonly used of all 

® He was temporarily banished owing to the mtnguea of the Queen, who acted 
the part of Potiphar’s wife, but he was triumphantly restored A monk called 
Vairocana is also said to have introduced Buddhism mto K.hotan from Kashmir, 
but at a date ^j]ich though uncertain must be considerably earlier than this 
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there was considerable opposition to the new school not only 
from the priests of the old native rehgion but from Chinese 
Buddhists^. 

Numerous Tibetan documents discovered m the Tanm basm® 
date from this penod The absence m them of Buddhist personal 
names and the ranty of direct references to Buddhism mdicate 
that though known in Tibet it was not yet predommant 
Buddhist pnesl;^ (ban-de) are occasionally mentioned but the 
title Lama has not been found The usages of the Bonpo religion 
seem famihar to the writers and there are allusions to religious 
struggles 

When Padma-Sambhava vanished from Tibet, the legend 
says that he left behind him twenty-five disciples, all of them 
magicians, who propagated his teaching At any rate it flounshed 
m the reign of Ralpachan (the grandson of Khn-sron-lde-btsan). 
Monasteries multiplied and received land and the right to collect 
tithes To each monk was assigned a small revenue derived from 
five tenants and the hierarchy was reorganized® Many trans- 
lators were at work in this period and a considerable part of 
the present canon was then rendered into Tibetan The king’s 
devotion to Buddhism was howevei unpopular and he was 
murdered* apparently at the instigation of his brother and 
successor Lang-dar-ma“, who endeavoured to extirpate Lama- 
ism Monasteries were destroyed, books burnt, Indian monks 
were driven out of the country and many Lamas were compelled 
to become hunters or butchers But the persecution only lasted 
three years*, for the wicked king was assassinated by a Lama 
who has since been canonized by the Church and the incident 
of his murder or punishment is still acted m the mystery plays 
performed at Himis and other monasteries 

After the death of Lang-dar-ma Tibet ceased to exist as a 

^ See Journal of Buddhist Text Sonetij, 1893, p 5 I iinagine tlml liy Hoshang 
Makayina the followers of Bodhidharma are meant 

^ J RAS 1914, pp 37-59 

■ See Rockhill, Life of the BuddJia^ p 22^1 

* Various dates are given for his d(ath, ranging from 93H to 902 See Rockhill 
{Life of the Buddha)^ p 225, and Bushell m J R A 1880, pp 440 ff But the 
treaty of 822 was made m hia reign 

^ g Lan>dar-ma 

■ But see for other accounts Rockhill (Xi/c o/ iAe p 226 Accordmg to 

Csoma de Koroa’s tables the date of the persecution was 899 ^ 
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united kingdom and was divided among clans and chieftains. 
This was doubtless connected with the collapse of Tibetan 
power in the Tanm basin, but whether as effect or cause it is 
hard to say The persecution may have had a political motive r 
Lang-dar-ma may have thought that the rise of monastic 
corporations, and their right to own land and levy taxes were 
a menace to unity and military efficiency But the pohticol 
confusion which followed on his death was jmt due to the 
triumphant restoration of Lamaism Its recovery was slow The 
interval during which Buddhism almost disappeared is estimated 
by native authorities as from 73 to 108 years, and its subsequent 
revival is treated as a separate period called phyi-dar or later 
diffusion 111 contrast to the sna-dar or earlier diffusion The 
silence of ecclesiastical history during the tenth century con- 
firms the gravity of the catastrophe’ On the other hand the 
numerous translations made in the ninth century were not lost 
and this indicates that there were monasteries to preserve them, 
for instance Samye 

At the beginning of the eleventh century we hear of foreign 
monks arriving from various countries The chronicles® say that 
the chief workers in the new diffusion were La-chen, Lo-chen, 
the royal Lama Yeses Hod and Atisa The first appears to have 
been a Tibetan but the pupil of a teacher who had studied in 
Nepal Lo-chen was a Kashmiri and several other Kashmiri 
Lamas are mentioned as working in Tibet Yeses Hod was a 
king or chieftain of mNa-iis in western Tibet who is said to 
have been disgusted with the debased Tantrism which passed 
as Buddhism He therefore sent young Lamas to study in India 
and also invited thence learned monies The eminent Dharma- 
pila, a monk of Magadha who w'as on a pilgrimage in Nepal, 
became his tutor Yeses Hod came to an unfortunate end He 
was taken captive by the Raja of Garlog, an enemy of Buddhism, 
and died m prison It is possible that this Raja was the ruler 
of Garhwal and a Mohammedan The political history of the 
period IS far from clear, but evidently there were numerous 
Buddhist schools in Bengal, Kashmir and Nepal and numerous 
learned monks ready to take up their residence in Tibet This 

^ See the chronoloj'ical table m Waddell’s Buddhism, p 576 Not a single 
Tibetan event ifl mentioned between 899 and 1002 

® Pag Som Jon Zang Ed Sarat Gliandra Das, p 183 
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readiness has been explained as due to fear of the rising tide of 
Islam, but was more probably the result of the revival of 
Buddhism m Bengal durmg the eleventh century The most 
illustrious of these pandits was Atisa^ (080—1053), a native of 
Bengal, who was ordamed at Odontapun and studied in Burma* 
Subsequently he was appomted head of the monastery of 
Vikramasila and was induced to visit Tibet m 1038* He 
remamed there jintil hia death fifteen years later, mtroduced a 
new calendar and inaugurated the second period of Tibetan 
Buddhism which is marked by the rise of successive sects 
described as reforms It may seem a jest to call the teachuig of 
Ati^a a reform, for he professed the Kalacakra, the late^ and 
moat corrupt form of Indian Buddhism, but it was doubtless 
superior in disciphne and coherency to the native superstitions 
mixed with debased tantrism, which it replaced. 

As in Japan during the eleventh and twelfth centuries many 
monasteries were founded and grew in importance, and what 
might have happened m Japan but for the somewhat unscrupulous 
prescience of Japanese statesmen actually did happen in Tibet 
Among the numerous contending chiefs none was pre-eminent 
the people were pugnacious but superstitious They were ready 
to build and respect when built the substantial structures 
reqmred to house monastic commumties durmg the iigorous 
winter Hence the monasteries became the largest and safest 
buildings in the land, possessing the double strength of walla 
and mviolabdity The most important was the Sakya monastery 
Its abbots were of royal blood and not celibate, and this dynasty 
of ecclesiastical statesmen practically ruled Tibet at a critical 
penod m the history of eastern Asia and indeed of the world, 
namely, the conquests of Chmggiz* and the rise of the Mongol 
Empire 

1 Or Dlpankara ftrijfiana See for a hie of him Journal of Buddhist Text Society, 
1893, “Indian Pandits in Tibet,” pp 7 If 

® SuvaroadvipB, wheie he studied, must be Tliaton and it la curious to find that 
it was a centre of tantne learning 

* From 1026 onwards sco the chronological tables of Sum-pa translated by 
Sarat Chandra Daa in J A S B 1889, pp 40-92 They contain many details, 
©specially of eccleaiaatical biography Tho Tibetan system of computing time is 
based on cycles of sixty jears beginning it would seem not in 1026 but 1027, bo 
that m many dates there is an error of a year See Pelhot, J A 1913, i 633, and 
Laufer, T'oung Poo, 1913, 669 

* Or Jenghiz Khan The form m the text seems to be the more 'Correct 
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There is no evidence that Chinggiz was specially favourable 
to Buddhism His principle was one King and one Grod^ and 
hke other princes of his race he thought of rehgiona not as 
incompatible systems but as different methods of worship of no 
more importance than the different languages used m prayer 
The destruction wrought by the Mongol conquerors has often 
been noticed, but they had also an ample, unifying temper which 
deserves recognition China, Russia and Persia all achieved a 
unity after the Mongol conquest which they did not possess 
before, and though this unification may be described as a protest 
and reaction, yet but for the Mongols and their treatment of 
large areas as umts it would not have been possible The Mings 
could not have united China before the Yuan d5Tiasty as they 
did after it 

In spite of some statements to the contraiy there is no proof 
that the early Mongols invaded or conquered central Tibet, but 
Khubdai subdued the eastern provinces and through the 
Lamaist hierarchy established a special connection between 
Tibet and his dynasty This connection began even in the time 
of his predecessor, foi the head Lama of the Sakya monastery 
commonly known as Sakya Pandita (or Sa-skya-pan-cen) was 
summoned to the Mongol Couit in 1240-8, and cured the 
Emperor of an illness ^ This Lama w as a man of great learning 
and influence Ho had received a double education both secular 
and religious, and was acquainted with foreign languages The 
favourable impression which he created no doubt facilitated the 
brilliant achievements of Ins nephew and successor, who is 
commonly known as Baslipa or Pagspa^ 

Khubilai Khan was not content with the vague theism of 
Central Asia and wished to give his rude Mongols a defimte 
religion with some acces.sories of literature and manners 
Confucianism was clearly too scholastic for a fighting race and 
we may surmise that he rejected Christianity as distant and 

‘ Tegn or Heaven This monutbeiam common to the ancient Chinese, Turks 
and Mongols did not of course exclude the worship of spirits 

Guyuk was Khagan at this time but the ^loTigol History oj Sanaiig Setsen 
(Schmidt, p 3) says that the Lama was summoned by the Khagan Godan It seems 
that Godan was never Khagan, but as an influential prince he may have sent the 
summons 

“ hPhagapa (corrupted in Mongol to Bashpa) is merely a title equivalent to 
Ayra m Sanskrit His full style was tPhagspa bLo-gros-rgyal mthaan 
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unimportant, Mohammedanism as inconveniently mixed with 
pohtics But why did he prefer Lamaism to Chinese Buddhisml 
The latter can hardly have been too austerely pure to smt his 
ends, and Tibetan was as strange as Chmese to the Mongols 
But the Mongol Court had already been favourably impressed 
by Tibetan Lamas and the Emperor probably had a just feelmg 
that the intellectual calibre of the Mongols and Tibetans was 
similar and aLo that it was pohtic to conciliate the uncanny 
spiritual potentates who ruled m a land which it was difficult 
to invade At any rate he summoned the abbot of Sakya to 
China in 1261 and was imtiated by him into the mystenes of 
Lamaism^ 

It IS said that before Pagspa’s birth the God Ganesa showed 
his father aU the land of Tibet and told him that it would be 
the kingdom of his son In later life when he had difficulties at 
the Chmese Court Mahikala appeared and helped him, and the 
mystery which he imparted to Khubilai is called the Hevajrava- 
sita* These legends indicate that there was a large proportion 
of Sivaism in the religion first taught to the Mongols, larger 
perhaps than in the present Lamaism of Lhasa 

The Mongol historian Sanang Setsen relates® that Pagspa 
took a higher seat than the Emperor when instructing him and 
on other occasions sat on the same level This sounds improbable, 
but it is clear that he enjoyed great power and dignity In China 
he received the title of Kuo-8hih or instructor of the nation and 
was made the head of all Buddhists, Lamaists and other In 
Tibet he was recognized as head of the Church and tributary 
sovereign, though it would appear that the Emperor named a 
lay council to assist him in the government and also had a com- 
missioner in each of the three provinces This was a good political 
bargam and laid the foundations of Chinese influence in a 
country which he could hardly have subdued by force 

Pagspa was charged by the Emperor to provide the Mongols 
with an alphabet as well as a rehgion For this purpose he used 


^ By abhiiiekha or sprinkling with water 

* Va4ita la a magical formula which compels the obedience of spirits or natural 
forces Hevajra (apparently the same ag Hcruka) is one of the fantastic bemga 
conceived as manifestations of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas made for a special pur- 
pose, closely corresponding, as Grunwedel points out, to the manifestations of Sivo. 

^ Schmidt’s edition, p 115 


23—2 
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a square form of the Tibetan letters*, written not m horizontal 
but in vertical hues But the experiment was not successful 
The characters were neither easy to wnte nor graceful, and after 
Pagapa’s death his invention fell into disuse and was replaced 
by an enlarged and modified form of the Uigur alphabet. This 
had already been employed for wntmg Mongol by Sakya 
Pandita and its definitive form for that purpose was elaborated 
by the Lama Choa-kyi-hod-zer in the reign" of Khubilai’s 
successor This alphabet is of Aramaic ongin, and had already 
been utilized by Buddhists for writing rehgious works, so its 
apphcation to Mongol was merely an extension of its general 
currency in Asia® 

Pagspa also supermtended the preparation of a new edition 
of the Tripitaka, not in Mongol but in Chinese Among the 
learned editors were persons acquamted with Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Tibetan and Uigur An interesting but natural feature of this 
edition IS that it notes whether the vanous Chinese texts are 
found in the Tibetan Canon or not 

Khubilai further instituted a bureau of fine arts, the head of 
which was a Lama called Aniko, skilled in both sculpture and 
painting He and his Chinese pupil Liu Yuan introduced mto 
Peking various branches of Tibetan art such as Buddhist images 
of a special type, ornamental ironwork and gold tapestry The 
Chinese at this period appear to have regarded Tibetan art as 
a direct importation from India® And no doubt Tibetan art 
was founded on that of Nepal which m its turn came from 
Bengal Miniature painting is a characteristic of both But in 
later times the individuality of Tibet, shown alike m its 
monstrous deities and its life-like portraits of Lamas, imposed 
itself on Nepal Indian and Tibetan temples are not ahke In 
the former there is httle pamtmg but the walls and pillars are 
covered with a superabundance of figures carved in rehef in 
Tibet pictures and painted banners are the first thing to strike 
the eye, but carvings in relief are rare 

It is hard to say to what extent the Mongols beyond such 


* It IS given m Isaac Taylor's The Alphabet, vol ii p 330 See also J R A 8 
1910, pp 120S-1214 

^ E g see the Tisastvustik, a sutra in a Turkish dialect and Uigur characters 
found at Turfan and published m Biblwtheca Buddhica, xn 

* See Kokka” No 311, 1916, Tibetan Art in China 
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parts of northern China as felt the direct influence of the 
unpenal court were converted to Lamaism At any rate their 
conversion was only temporaiy for, as will be related below, 
a reconversion was necessary in the sixteenth century It looks 
as if the first growth of Mongoban Buddhism was part of a 
pohtical system and collapsed together with it But so long as 
the Yuan dynasty reigned, Lamaist influence was strong and 
the downfall ot the Yuan was partly caused by their subservience 
to the clergy and extravagant expenditure on religious buddings 
and ceremonies After the departure of Pagspa, other Lamas 
held a high position at the Court of Peking such as Chos-kyi- 
hod-zer and gYun-ston rDo-rje-dpal The latter was a dis- 
tinguished exponent of the Kfi,lacakra system and the teacher 
of the historian Bu-ston who is said to have arranged the 
Tibetan Canon 

Although the Yuan dynasty heaped favours upon priests and 
monasteries, it does not appear that religion flourished in Tibet 
dunng the fourteenth century for at the end of that penod the 
grave abuses prevalent provoked the reforming zeal of Tsong- 
kha-pa From 1270 to 1340 the abbots of Sakya were rulers of 
both Church and State, and we hear that m 1320 they burned 
the rival monastery of Dikung The language of Sanang Setsen 
implies that each abbot was appointed or invested by the 
Emperor^ and their power declined with the Yuan dynasty 
Other monasteries increased in importance and a chief known 
as Phagmodu* succeeded, after many years of fightmg, in 
foundmg a lay dynasty which ruled parts of Tibet until the 
seventeenth century 

In 1368 the Mmg superseded the Yuan They were not 
professed Buddhists to the same extent and they had no pre- 
ference for Lamaism but they were anxious to maintam good 
relations with Tibet and to treat it as a friendly but vassal state 
They accorded imperial recogmtion (with an imphcation of 
suzeramty) to the dynasty of Phagmodu and also to the abbots 
of eight monasteries Though they were doubtless glad to see 
Tibet a divided and contentious house, it does not appear that 
they interfered actively in its affairs or did more than recogmze 

^ Saiiang Seistn, p 121 The euccossion of the Sakya abbots is not clear but the 
primacy continued in the family See Kbppen, ii p 106 

‘ Strictly fipeakmg a place-name. 
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the status quo In the time of Khubilai the pnmacy of Sakya 
was a reahty seventy years later Sakya was only one among 
several great monasteries 

The advent of the Ming dynasty coincided with the birth of 
Tsong-kha-pai, the last reformer of Lamaism and organizer of 
the Church as it at present exists The name means the man of 
the onion-bank, a valley near the monastery of Kumbum m the 
district of Amdo, which lies on the western frontiers of the 
Chinese province of Kansu He became a monk at the age of 
seven and from the haii cut off when ho received the tonsure is 
said to have sprung the celebrated tree of Kumbum which bears 
on its leaves woiArous markings^ According to the legend, his 
birth and infancy were attended by miracles He absorbed 
instruction from many teachers and it has been conjectured that 
among them were Roman Catholic missionaries® In early man- 
hood he proceeded to Tibet and studied at Sakya, Dikung and 
finally at Lhasa His reachng convinced him that Lamaism as 
he found it was not m harmony with the scriptures, so with the 
patronage of the secular rulers and the support of the more 
earnest clergy he successfully executed a thorough and per- 
manent work of reform This took visible shape in the Gelugpa, 
the sect presided over by the Grand Lama, which acquired such 
paramount importance in both ecclesiastical and secular matters 
that it IS justly termed the Established Church of Tibet It may 
also be conveniently termed the Yellow Church, yellow being 
its special colour particularly for hats and girdles, m opposition 
to the red or unreformed sects winch use red for the same 
purpose Tsong-kha-pa’s reforms took two principal Imes 
Firstly he made monastic discipline stricter, insisting on celibacy 
and frequent services of prayer secondly he greatly reduced, 
although he did not annihilate, the tantric and magical element 

* The Tibetan orthography is bTeon (or TsonJ-kha pa. He was called rJe-rin- 
po che bLo bzan graga pa in Tibetan and Arya-niaharatna Sumatiblrti in S'ansknt 
The Tibetan orthography of the monastery is sKu-libum or hundred thousand 
pictures See, for accounts of hia life, Sarat Chandra Das in J A S B 1882, pp 
53—67 and 127 Huth, Buddhismus in der Mongolei, ii pp 175 IT 

* There is some difference of statement as to whether these markmga are images 
of Taong-hha pa or Tibetan characters Hue, though no Buddhist, thought them 
miraculous See his Travels in Tartary, vol n chap ii See also Rockliill, Land of 
the Lamas, p 67, and Rilchner, Das Klvster Kumbum, chap vi 

" But the tradition mentioned by Hue that he was mstruoted by a long-nosed 
stranger from thg west, has not been found in any Tibetan biography 
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in Lamaism These principles were perpetuated by an effective 
organization He himself founded the great monastery of 
Gandan near Lhasa and became its first abbot During his life- 
time or shortly afterwards were founded three others, Sera and 
Depung both near Lhasa and Tashilhunpo^ He himself seems 
to have ruled simply in virtue of his personal authority as 
founder, but his nephew and successor Gedcn-dub ^ claimed the 
same nght as jn incarnation of the divine head of the Church, 
and this claim was supported by a hierarchy which became 
overwhelmingly powerful 

Tsong-kha-pa died in 1417 and is said to have been trans- 
figured and carried up into heaven while predicting to a great 
crowd the future glories of his chuich His mortal remains, 
however, preserved m a magnificent mausoleum within the 
Gandan monastery, still receive great veneration 

Among his more eminent disciples were Byams-chen-chos-rje 
and mKhas-grub-rje who in Tibetan art arc often represented 
as accompanying him The first played a considerable part m 
China The Emperor Yung-Lo sent an embassy to invite Tsong- 
kha-pa to his capital Tsong-kha-pa felt unable to go himself 
but sent his pupil to represent him Byams-chen-chos-rje was 
received with great lionour® The main object of the Ming 
Emperors was to obtain political influence in Tibet thiough 
the Lamas but in return the Lamas gained considerable prestige 
The Kanjur was printed in China (1410) and Byams-chen- 
chos-rje and his disciples were recognized as prelates of the 
whole Buddhist Church within the Empire He returned to 
Tibet laden with presents and titles and founded the monastery 
of Serra in 1417 Afterwards he went back to China and died 
there at the age of eight y-f our 

^ Tibetan orthography T^ntes dCrab Idan, »Se-ra, hBraa ■^piin'i and bKra fiia- 
Lhun-po dGali Idan, the happy, is a translation of thn Sanskrit Tuahita or Paradise 
Tseng kha pa’s leformed sect was originally called dOiih lugs pa or those who 
follow the way of dGah Idan But this possibly suggested those who pursue pleasure 
and the name waa changed to dG^-lugs pa or those of the virtuous order 

^ dGe-'dun grub 

® He was not the same as Ha li ma (see p 277) of whom more is heard m 
Chinese accounts Ha li-ma or Karma waa fifth head of the Karma-pa school and 
was invited on hia own merits to China where he died in 1426 or 1414 See Huth, 

I c vol I p 109 and vol n p 171 Also Koppen, die Rel des Buddha^ n 107 
Byams-chen chos-rje was invited as the representative of Tsong-ka-pa See Huth, 

I c vol I p 120, vol II p 129 
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mlChaB-grub-rje founded the monaatery of Taahilhunpo and 
became its abbot, being accepted as an mcamation of the Buddha 
Amitabha He was eighth in the aenes of incarnations, which 
henceforth were localized at Taalulhunpo, but the first la said 
to have been Subhuti, a disciple of Gotama, and the second 
Manju^rikirti, king of the country of iSambhala^ 

The abbot of Tashilhunpo became the second personage m 
the ecclesiastical and political hierarchy The he 3 .d of it was the 
prelate commonly known as the Grand Lama and resident at 
Lhasa Geden-dub®, the nephew of Tsong-kha-pa, is reckoned 
by common consent as the first Grand Lama (though he seems 
not to have home the title) and the first incarnation of Avalokita 
as head of the Tibetan Church® The Emperor Ch'eng Hua 
(1365-1488) who had occasion to fight on the borders of Tibet 
confirmed the jioshion of these two secs as superior to the eight 
previously recognized and gave the occupants a patent and seal 
From this time they bore the title of rGyal-po or king 

It was about this time that the theory of successive incarna- 
tions* which is characteristic of Lamaism was developed and 
defined At least two ideas are combined in it The first is that 
divine persons appear in human form This is eommon in Asia 
from India to Japan, especially among the peoples who have 
accepted some form of Hindu religion The second is that m a 
school, sect or church there is real contmuity of life In the 
unreformed sects of Tibet this was accomplished by the simple 
principle of heredity so that celibacy, though undemably 
correct, seemed to snap the thread But it was reunited by the 
theory that a great teacher is reborn in the successive occupants 
of Ills chair Thus the historian Taranatha is supposed to be 
reborn in the hierarchs of Urga But frequently the hereditary 
soul IS identified with a Buddha or Bodhisattva, as in the great 

^ See for a hat of the Lamaa of Tashilhunpo and their hvoa J A S B 1882, pp 
16-52 The third incarnation was Abhayakara Gupta, a celcbratod Bengali Pandit 
who flourished m the reign of Ramapala This appears to have been about 1075— 
1116, but there is considerable discrepancy in the dates given 

* See for hia hfo J A S B 19B2, p 24 

* Tsong-kha-pa is not reckoned m this ^nes of incamationB, for firstly he warS 
regarded as an mcamation of Mafiju^ri and secondly Geden dub was bom before 
his death and hence could not represent the spirit which dwelt in him. 

* Tibetan sPrul pa, Mongol Khubilghan Both are translations of the Sanskrit 
Nirmana and the root idea is not incarnation but transformation in an illusive 
form. 
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incarnations of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo This dogma has obvious 
advantages It imparts to a Lamaist see a digmty which the 
papacy cannot nval but it is to the advantage of the Cuna 
rather than of the Pope for the incarnate deity of necessity 
succeeds to his high office as an infant, is m the hands of regents 
and not unfrequently dies when about twenty years of age. 
These mcamations are not confined to the great sees of Tibet 
The heads of most large monasteries m Mongolia claim to be 
living Buddhas and even in Peking there are said to be six 
The second Grand Lama^ enjoyed a long reign, and set the 
hierarchy in good order, for he distingmshed strictly clerical 
posts, filled by incarnations, from administrative posts Ho was 
summoned to Peking by the Emperor, but declined to go and 
the somewhat imperative embassy sent to invite him was 
roughly handled His successor, the third Grand Lama bSod- 
nams*, although less noticed by historians than the fifth, perhaps 
did more solid work for the holy see of Lhasa than any other 
of his line for he obtained, or at least received, the allegiance of 
the Mongols who since the tune of Khubilai had woefully back- 
shdden from the true faith 

As mentioned above, the conversion of the Mongols to 
Buddhism took place when their capital was at Peking and 
chiefly affected those resident m China But when the Yuan 
djmasty had been dethroned and the Mongols, driven back into 
their wilds, were frequently at W'ar with China, they soon 
relapsed into their original superstitions About 1570 Altan® 

^ The following liflt of Grand Lamas la taken from Grunwedel’a Mythologie, 
p 206 Their namea are followed by the title rGya-mThao and in many caaea the 
first part of the name la a title 

1 dGe hduu-dub, 1391-1478 7 bLo-bian aKal dan, 1705-1708 

2 dGe bdun, 1479-1541 8 bLo-bzan bJam-dpal, 1759-1805 

3 bSod-nama, 1543-1580 9 bLo-bzan Lun-rtoga, 1806-1815 

4 Yon-tan, 1687-1614 10 bLo-bzan Thaul klinma, 1817-1837 

6 Nag-dban bLo-bzan, 1617-1680 11 bLo-bzan dGe dinu, 1838-1855 

6 Bm-chen Thaana-dby ana, 1693-1703 12 bLo-bzan Phnn laa, 1856-1874 

13 Nag dban bLo bzan Thub-ldam, 1876 
‘ See for an account of hia duinga Sanang Setaen, ohap ix Huth, Oeschichte, 
n pp 200 ff Koppen, II pp 134 If It would appear that about 1645 north- 
western Tibet waa devaatated by Mohammedana from Kaahgar See Waddell, 
Buddhism, p 583 

■ Also known aa Yenta or Anda See, for aoine particulara about him, Parker 
In N China Branch of B A iS 1913, pp 02 B 
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Khagan, the powerful cluef of the Turned, became more nearly 
acquainted with Tibet, since some Lamas captured in a border 
fray had been taken to his Court After causing Chma much loss 
and trouble he made an advantageous peace and probably 
formed the idea (which the Manchus subsequently proved to be 
reasonable) that if the Mongols weie stronger they might repeat 
the conquests of Khubilai The Ming dynasty was clearly 
decadent and these mysterious priests of Tibet^. appeared to be 
on the upward grade' They might help him both to become the 
undisputed chief of all the Mongol tribes and also to reconquer 
Peking So he sent an embassy to invite the Grand Lama’s 
presence, and when it was not successful he followed it with a 
second 

The Grand Lama then accepted and set out on his travels 
with great pomp According to the story he appeared to the 
astonished Mongols m the guise of Avalokita with four arms (of 
which two remained folded on his breast) and the impnnt of 
his horse’s hoofs showed the six mystic syllables om mam padme 
hum These wonders are so easily explicable that they may be 
historical 

A great congregation was held near Lake Kokonor and 
Sanang kSetsen records an interesting speech made there by one 
of his ancestors respecting the relations of Church and State, 
which he compared with the sun and moon The Lama bestowed 
on the Khagan high sounding titles and received himself the 
epithet Dalai or Talai, the Mongol word for sea, signifying 
metaphorically vast extent and profundity^ This is the ongm 
of the name Dalai Lama by which the Tibetan pontiff is com- 
monly knowm to Europeans The hierarchy was divided mto 
four classes parallel to the four ranks of Mongol nobles the use 
of meat was restricted and the custom of killing men and horses 
at funerals forbidden The observance of Buddhist festivals was 
made compulsory and native idols were destroyed, but the 

1 Naturally the narrative is not told Tuthout miraculous embellishment, in- 
cluding the singular story that Allan who suffered from the gout used to put hiH 
feet every month into the ripped up body of a man or horse and bathe them m the 
warm blood Avalokita appeared to him when engaged m this inhuman cure and 
bade him desist and atone for his sms 

“ In Tibetan rGya mThso Compare the Chinese expression hai hang (sea 
measure) meanmg capacious or broad mmded The Khagan received the title of 
IHai thsans-pa cj-, m po equivalent to Divyamahabrahma 
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deities which they represented were probably identified with 
others in the new pantheon The Grand Lama specially recom- 
mended to the Mongols the worship of the Blue Mahakala, a 
SIX armed representation of Siva standing on a figure of Gane^a, 
and he left with them a pnest who was esteemed an incarnation 
of Manjusri, and for whom a temple and monastery were bmlt 
m Kuku-khoto 

His Holiness |hen returned to Tibet, but when Altan Khagan 
died in 1683 he made a second tour in Mongolia in order to make 
sure of the allegiance of the new chiefs He also received an 
embassy from the Chinese Emperor Wan-Li, who conferred on 
him the same titles that Khubilai had given to Pagspa The 
alhance between the Tibetans and Mongols was naturally dis- 
quieting to the Ming dynasty and they sought to minimize it by 
showing extreme civility to the Lamas 

This Grand Lama died at the age of forty-seven, and it is 
significant that the next mcamation appeared in the Mongol 
royal house, being a great-grandson of Altan Khagan Until he 
was fourteen he lived in Mongolia and when he moved to Lhasa 
a Lama was appointed to be his vicar and Primate of all 
Mongolia with residence at Kuren or Urga^ The prelates of this 
line are considered as incarnations of the historian T6ran6-tha® 
In common language they bear the name of rJe-btsun-dam-pa 
but are also called Maidari Khutuktu, that is mcaniation of 
Maitreya About this time the Emperor of China issued a 
decree, which has since been respected, that these hierarchs 
must be reborn in Tibet, or in other words that they must not 
reappear m a Mongol family for fear of uniting religion and 
patriotism too closely 

Lozang®, the fifth Grand Lama, is by common consent the 
most remarkable of the pontifical line He established the right 
of himself and his successors — or, as he might have said, of 
himself in his successive births — to the temporal and ecclesiastical 
sovereignty of Tibet he budt the Potala and his dealmgs with 


^ The correct Mongol namea of this place seem to be Orgu and Kuia I'hc Lama’s 
name waa bSam-pa rGya-mThao 

* He finished his history in 1008 and lived some time longer so that bSam-pa 
rGya-mThao cannot have been an mcamation of him 

" This is an accepted abbreviation of hia full name Nag dban bLo-zan rGya- 
mTheo Nag-dban is an epithet meaning eloquent 
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the Mongols and the Emperor of Chma are of importance for 
general Asiatic history 

From the seventeenth century onwards there were four 
factors in Tibetan pohtics 

1 The Gelugpa or YeUow Church, very strong but anxious 
to become stronger both by increasing its temporal power and 
by suppressing other sects Its attitude towards Chinese and 
Mongols showed no prejudice and was dictated by pohcy. 

2 The Tibetan chiefs and people, on the whole respectful 
to the Yellow Church but not single-hearted nor forgetful of 
older sects averse to Chinese and prone to side with Mongols 

3 The Mongols, conscious of their imperfect civihzation and 
anxious to improve themselves by contact with the Lamas As 
a nation they wished to repeat their past victories over Chma, 
and individual chiefs wished to make themselves the head of 
the nation People and princes alike respected all Lamas 

4 The Chinese, appiehensive of the Mongols and desirous 
to keep them tranquil, carmg little for Lamaism in itself but 
patiently determined to have a decisive voice in ecclesiastical 
matters, since the Chuich of Lhasa had become a political power 
m their border lands 

Lo-zang was born as the son of a high Tibetan official about 
1610 and was educated in the Depung monastery under the 
supervision of Chos-kyi-Gyal-tsan, abbot of Tashilhunpo and a 
man of political weight The country was then divided mto 
Khamdo, Wu and Tsang, or Eastern, Central and Western 
Tibet, and in each province there ruled a king of the Phagmodu 
dynasty In Central Tibet, and specially at Lhasa, the Gelugpa 
was the established church and accepted by the kmg but m the 
other provinces there was much rehgious strife and the older 
sects were still predominant About 1C30 the regent of Tsang 
eaptured Lhasa and made himself sovereign of all Tibet He 
was a follower of the Sakya sect and his rule was a menace to 
the authority and even to the existence of the Yellow Church, 
which for some years suffered much tribulation When the 
young Grand Lama giew up, he and his preceptor determmed 
to seek foreign aid and appealed to Gushi Khan^. This prmce 

‘ The name la vanoualy written Gushi, Gnahn, Gua’n, etc , and Is said to 
stand for Gurusri The name of the tribe also vanes Oirad and Oegeled are 
both found 
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was a former pupil of Choa-kyi-Gyal-tsaji and chief of the Oelot, 
the ancestors of the Kalmuks and other western tribes, but then 
hvmg near Kokonor, He was a staunch member of the Yellow 
Church and had already made it paramount m Khamdo which 
he invaded m 1638 He promptly responded to the appeal, 
invaded Tibet, took the regent prisoner, and, after makmg him- 
self master of the whole country, handed over his authority to 
the Grand Lanm, retaining only the command of his Mongol 
garrisons This arrangement was advantageous to both parties. 
The Grand Lama not only greatly increased his ecclesiastical 
prestige but became a temporal sovereign of considerable 
importance Gushi, who had probably no desire to reside 
permanently in the Snow Land, received all the favours which 
a grateful Pope could bestow on a king and among the super- 
stitious Mongols these had a real value Further the Oelot 
garrisons w'hich continued to occupy various pomts m Tibet 
gave him a decisive voice in the affairs of the country, if there 
was ever a question of using force 

The Grand Lamas had hitherto resided m the Depung 
monastery but Lo-zang now moved to the hill of Marpon, the 
former royal residence and began to build on it the Potala^ 
palace which, judging from photographs, must be one of the most 
striking edifices m the world, for its stately walls continue the 
curves of the mountain side and seem to grow out of the hvmg 
rock His old teacher was given the title of Panchen Rmpoche, 
which has since been borne by the abbots of Taslulhunpo, and 
the doctrine that the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo 
are respectively incarnations of Avalokita and Amitabha was 
definitely promulgated^ 

The establishment of the Grand Lama as temporal ruler of 
Tibet comcided with the advent of the Manchu dynasty (1644) 
The Emperor and the Lama had everything to gam from friendly 
relations and their negotiations culminated m a visit which 

^ So called from the eaored hill uj India on which Avalokita lives The origin of 
the name is doubtful but before the time of Hsuan Chuang it had come to be applied 
to a mountain in South India 

* Some European authorities consider that Lo-zang invented this system of 
incarnations Native evidence seems to me to pomt the other way, but it must be 
admitted that d he was the first to claim for himself this dignity it would be natural 
for him to claim it for his predecessors also and cause ecclesiastioal history to be 
written accordingly 
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Lozang paid to Peking m 1652-3 He was treated as an inde- 
pendent sovereign and received from the Emperor a long title 
containmg the phrase “Self-existent Buddha, Universal Buler 
of the Buddhist faith ” In return he probably undertook to use 
his influence with the Mongols to preserve peace and prevent 
raids on China 

After his return to Tibet, he appears to have been a real as 
Well as a nominal autocrat for his preceptor e,nd Gushi Khan 
both died, and the new Maiichu dynasty had its hands full 
His chief adviser was the Desi* or Prime Minister, supposed to 
be his natural son In 1666 the great Emperor K'ang-hsi 
succeeded to the throne and shortly afterwards the restlessness 
of the Mongol Princes began to inspire the Chinese Court with 
apprehension In 1680 Lo-zang died but his death was a state 
secret It was apparently known in Tibet and an infant successor 
was selected but the Desi continued to rule in Lo-zang’s name 
and oven the Emperor of China had no certain knowledge of his 
suspected demise but probably thought that the fiction of his 
existence was the best means of keeping the Mongols in order 
It was not until 1696 that his death and the accession of a youth 
named Thsang-yang Gya-thso were made public 

But the young Grand Lama, who owing to the fiction that 
his predecessor was still alive had probably been brought up 
less strictly than usual, soon began to inspire alarm at Peking 
for he showed himself wilful and intelligent He wrote love 
songs which are still popular and his licentious behaviour was 
quite out of harmony with the traditions of the holy see In 
1701, under joint pressure from the Chinese and Mongols, he 
resigned his ecclesiastical rights and handed over the care of 
the Church to the abbot of Tashilhunpo, while retaining his 
position as temporal ruler But the Chinese still felt uneasy 
and in 1705 succeeded in inducing him to undertake a journey 
to Peking When he got as far as Mongolia he died of either 
dropsy or assassination The commander of the Oelot gamsons 
in Tibet was a friend of the Chinese, and at once produced a new 
Grand Lama called Yeses, a man of about twenty- five, who 
claimed to be the true reincarnation of the fifth Grand Lama, 
the pretensions of the dissolute youth who had just died bemg 
thus set aside It suited the Chinese to deal with an adult, who 

^ eDe-Bnd 
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could be made to understand that he had received and held hia 
office only through their good will, but the Tibetans would have 
none of this arrangement They clung to the memory of the 
dissolute youth and welcomed with enthusiasm the news that 
he had reappeared m Li-t'ang as a new-born chdd, who was 
ultimately recognized as the seventh Grand Lama named 
Kalzang The Chinese imprisoned Ihe infant with hia parents in 
the monastery q;f Kumbum in Kansu and gave all their support 
to Yeses For the better control of affairs m Lhasa two Clunese 
Agents were appointed to reside there with the Manchu title 
of Amban^ 

But the Tibetans would not accept the rule of Yeses and in 
1717 the revolutionary party conspired with the Oelot tribes of 
111 to put Kalzang on the throne by force The troops sent to 
take the holy child were defeated by the Chinese but those which 
attacked Lhasa were completely sucecssfid Yeses abdicated 
and the city passed into the possession of the Mongols The 
Chinese Government were greatly alarmed and detei mined to 
subdue Tibet Their first expedition was a failure but m 1720 
they sent a second and larger, and also decided to install the 
youthful Kalzang as Giand Lama, tluis conciliating the religious 
feehngs of the Tibetans The, expedition met vith little difficulty 
and the result of it was that China became suzerain of the whole 
countr}^ By imperial edict the young Grand Lama was recog- 
nized as temporal luler, the four ministers or Kalon were given 
Chinese titles, and garrisons were posted to keep open the road 
from Chma But the Tibetans were still discontented In 1727 
a rebellion, instigated it was said by the family of the Grand 
Lama, broke out, and the I’rime Minister eras killed This rising 
was not pcimanently successful and the Chinese removed the 
Grand Lama to the neighbourhood of their frontier They felt 
however that it was unsafe to give ground for suspicion that they 
were ill-treating him and in 1734 he w'as reinstated in the Potala 
But the dislike of the Tibetans for Chinese supervision was plain. 
In 1747 there was another rebellion The population of Lhasa 
rose and were assisted by Oelot troops who suddenly arrived on 
the scene Chinese rule was saved only by the heroism of the 
two Chinese Agents, who invited the chief conspirators to a 
meeting and engaged them in personal combat They lost their 
^ It IS said that all Ambans were Manchus. 
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own lives but killed the pnncipal rebels The Chinese then 
abohshed the office of Prime Mmister, increased their gamson 
and gave the Agents larger powers 

About 1758 the Grand Lama died and was succeeded by an 
infant called Jambal The real authority was wielded by the 
Panchen Lama who acted as regent and was so influential that 
the Emperor Ch'ien-Lung insisted on hia visiting Peking*. He 
had a good reception and probably obtained some promise that 
the government of Tibet would be left more m the hands of the 
Church but he died of smallpox in Peking and nothmg came of 
his visit except a beautiful tomb and an epitaph written by the 
Emperor After his death a new complication appeared The 
prelates of the Red Church encouraged an invasion of the 
Gurkhas of Nepal in the hope of crushing the Yellow Church 
The upshot wa.s that the Chinese drove out the Gurkhas but 
determined to establush a more direct control The powers of 
the Agents were greatly increased and not even the Grand Lama 
was allowed the right of memorializing the throne, but had to 
report to the Agents and a.sk their orders 

In 1 793 Ch'ien-Lung issued a remarkable edict regulating the 
appearance of incarnations which, as he observed, had become 
simply the hereditary perquisites of certain noble Mongol 
families He therefore ordered that when there was any question 
of an incarnation the names of the claimants to the ffistmction 
should be wiitten on slips of paper and placed in a golden bowl 
that a religious service .should be held and at its close a name be 
drawn from the bowl in the prc.scnce of the Chinese Agents and 
the public The child who.se name should be drawn was to be 
recognized a.s the true incarnation but required investiture by 
an imperial patent 

A period of calm followed, and when the Grand Lama died 
m 1804 the Tibetans totally neglected this edict and selected 
a child born in eastern Tibet The Chinese Court, desirous of 
avoiding unnecessary trouble, approved® the choice on the 
ground that the infant’s precocious ability established his divine 

‘ See E Ludwig, The. visit of the Teshoa Lama to Peking, Tientsin Press, 1904 
See Also J A S B 1882, pp 29-52 

“ S( c the curious edict of Chi* Cli'ing translated by Waddell m d JJ .4 5 1910, 
pp 0911 The Chinese Governmfnt weie disposed to discredit the sixth, aeventh 
and eighth incarnations and to pass straight from the fifth Grand Lama to the 
ninth. t 
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character but when he died in 1815 and an attempt weis made 
to repeat thia irregularity, a aecond edict waa pubhahed, in- 
aistmg that the names of at least three candidates must be 
placed m tlie golden urn and that he whose name should be 
first drawn must be Grand Lama This procedure was followed 
but the child elected by the oracle of the nm died before he 
was twenty and another infant was chosen as hia successor in 
1838 Aa a reault the Lama who was regent acquired great 
power and also unpopularity His tyranny caused the Tibetans 
to petition the Emperor, and His Majesty sent a new Agent to 
investigate his conduct Good reason was shown for holding 
him responsible for the death of the Grand Lama in 1838 and 
for other misdeeds The Emperor then degraded and banished 
him and, what is more singular, forbade him to reappear in a 
human reincarnation 

The reigns of Grand Lamas in the nineteenth century have 
mostly been short Two others wore selected in 1858 and 1877 
respectively The lattei who is the present occupant of the post 
was the son of a Tibetan peasant he was duly chosen by the 
oracle of the urn and invested by the Emperor In 1893 he 
assumed personal control of the administration and terminated 
a regency which seems to have been oppressive and unpopular 
The Bntish Government were anxious to negotiate with him 
about Sikhim and other matters, but finding it impossible to 
obtam answers to their communications sent an expedition to 
Lhasa in 1904 The Grand Lama then fled to Urga, in which 
region he remained uiitd 1907 In the autumn ot 1908 he was 
induced to visit Peking where he was received with great 
ceremony but, contrary to the precedent established when the 
fifth Grand Lama attended Court, he was obliged to kneel and 
kotow before the Einpiess Howager Neither could he obtain 
the right to menioiializc the thionc, but was ordered to report 
to the Agents The Court duly recognized his religious position 
On the birthday of the Empress he performed a service for her 
long life, at which Her Majesty was present It was not wholly 
successful, for a w'eek or two later he officiated at her funeral 
At the end of 1908 he left for Lhasa He visited India in 1910 
but this created dissatisfaction at Peking In the same year^ 

^ See for a translation of tins curious deciee, NorthCKma Herc^d of March 4th, 
1910 
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a decree was issued deposing him from his spiritual as well as 
his temporal powers and ordering the Agents to seek out a new 
chdd by drawing lots from the golden um This decree was 
probably ultra vires and certamly illogical, for if the Chmese 
Government recognized the Lama as an mcamation, they could 
not, according to the accepted theory, replace him by another 
incarnation before his death And if they regarded him as a 
false mcarnation, they should have ordered the Agents to seek 
out not a child but a man bom about the time that the last 
Grand Lama died At any rate the Tibetans paid no attention 
to the decree 

The early deaths of Grand Lamas in the nineteenth century 
have naturally created a presumption that they were put out 
of the way and contemporary suspicion accused the regent in 
1838 There is no evidence that the deaths of the other three 
were regarded as unnatural but the earlier Grand Lamas as well 
as the abbots of TashiJhunpo lived to a good age On the other 
hand the Grand Lamas of Urga are said to die young If the 
pontiffs of some lines live long and those of others die early, 
the inference is not that the life of a god incarnate is unhealthy 
but that in special esases special circumstances interfere with it, 
and on the whole there are good grounds for suspecting foul 
play But it IS inteiestmg to note that most Europeans who 
have made the acquaintance of high Lamas speak m praise of 
then character and intelligence 8o Manning (the friend of 
Charles Lamb) of the nmth Grand Lama (1811), Bogle of the 
Tashi Lama about 1778, Sven Hedin of lus successor in 1907, 
and Waddell of the Lama Regent ui 1904 

The above pages refer to the history of Lamaism m Tibet 
and Mongolia It also spread to China, European Russia, Ladak, 
Sikhim and Bhutan In Cluna it is confined to the north and 
its presence is easily exphcable by the genmne enthusiasm of 
Khubilai and the encouragement given on political grounds by 
the Ming and Manchu dynasties Further, several Mongol towns 
such as Kalgan and Kuku-khoto are withm the limits of the 
eighteen piovmces 

The Kalmuks who live m European Russia are the descend- 
ants of tribes who moved westwards from Dzungana m the 
seventeenth^ century Many of them left Russia and returned 
to the east in 1771, but a considerable number remamed behind, 
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chiefly between the Volga and the Don, and the population 
professing Lamaism there is now reckoned at about 100,000 

Buddhist influences may have been at work m Ladak from 
an early period In later times it can be regarded as a depend- 
ency of Tibet, at any rate for ecclesiastical purposes, for it 
formed part of Tibet untd the disruption of the kmgdom in the 
tenth century and it subsequently accepted the sovereignty of 
Lhasa m rehgMua and sometimes in political matters Con- 
cerning the history of Bhutan, I have been able to discover but 
little The earliest known inhabitants are called Tephu and the 
Tibetans are said to have conquered them about 1670 Lamaisifl 
probably entered the country at this time, if not earher^ At 
any rate it must have been predominant in 1774 when the 
Taslu Lama used his good offices to conclude peace between the 
Bhutiyas and the East India Company The established church 
however is not the Gelugpa but the Dugpa, which is a sub- 
division of the Kar-gyu-pa There are two rulers in Bhutan, the 
Dharmarllja or spiritual and the Debraja or temporal The 
former is regarded as an incarnation of the first class, though it 
is not clear of what deity* 

The conversion of Sikhim is ascribed to a saint named Latsun 
Ch'embo, who visited it about 1650 wuth two other Lamas They 
associated with themselves a native chief whom they ordained as 
a Lama and made king All four then governed Sikhim Though 
Latsun Ch’embo is represented as a friend of the fifth Grand 
Lama, the two sects at present found in Sikhim are the Nying- 
ma-pa, the old unreformed style of Lamaism, and the Karmapa, 
a branch of the Kar-gyu-pa, analogous to the Dugpa of Bhutan 
The principal monasteries are at Pemiongchi (Peme-yang-tse) 
and Tashiding* 

^ In the List of the Bhutan Hierarchs given by Waddell {Buddhism, p 242) it 
IB aaid that the fiist waa contemporary vith the thud Grand Lama, 1543-1580 

* According to Waddell [Buddhum^ p 242) he appears to be a lebirtli of Dupgani 
Sheptun, a Lama greatly reapectrd by the Tibetan invaders of Bhutan For some 
account of the religion of Bhutan id the early 19th century, see the article by Davia 
mT R A iS vol ii 1H30, p 491 

■ The fullest account of Sikhimese Ihiddliism is g ven by Waddell m the Gazetteer 
of Sikhim, 1894 See also Reray, PHerinage au Monasiere de Pemmiontsi, 1880, 
Silacara “Buddlusm m Sikkim,” Buddhist Review, 1916, p 97 
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TIBET {continued) 

The Canon 

Tibet is so remote and rude a land that it is a surprise to learn 
that it has a voluminous liteiature and further that much of 
this literature, though not all, is learned and scholastic The 
explanation is that the national life was most vigorous in the 
great monasteries which were m close touch with Indian 
learning Moreover Tibetan became to some extent the Latin of 
the surrounding countries, the language of learnmg and religion 
For our purpose the principal works are the two great 
collections of sacred and edifying literature translated into 
Tibetan and known as the Kanjur and Tanjur^ The first 
contains works esteemed as canonical, including Tantras The 
second is composed of exegetical hterature and also of many 
treatises on such subjects as medicine, astronomy and grammar* 
The two together correspond roughly speaking to the Chinese 
Tnpitaka, but are more bulky The canonical part is smaller 
but the commentaries and miscellaneous wntmgs more n umerous 
There are also other differences due to the fact that the great 
literary epoch of Tibet was in the mnth century, whereas nearly 
three-quarters of the Chinese Tnpitaka had been translated 
before that date Thus the Kanjur appears to contain none® 
of the Abhidhainina works of the Hiaayana and none of the 
great Nikayas as such, though single sutras are entered in the 
catalogues as separate books Further there is only one version 
of the Vinaya whereas the Chinese Tnpitaka has five, but there 

^ The Tibetan orthography is bKah hgyur (the translated command) and 
bsTan-hgyur (the translated explanation) Various spellings are used by European 
writers such as Kah gyur, Kandjour, Bkahgyur, etc Waddell writes Kah-gyur 
and Tan gyur 

^ Though this distinction seems to hold good on the whole, yet it is not strictly 
observed Thus the work called Udana and corresponding to the Dhammapada is 
found m both the Kan]ur and Tanjur 

* Nanjio’s catalogue states that a great many Abhidharma works in Chinese 
agree with Tibe^u, but their titles are not to be found m Csoma’a analysis of the 
Kanjur They may however be in the Tanjur, which is less fully analyzed 
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are several important Tantras which are wanting m Chinese 
The Tibetan scriptures reflect the late Buddhism of Magadha 
when the great books of the Hinayanist Canon were neglected, 
though not wholly unknown, and a new tantnc hterature was 
flounshmg exuberantly 

The contents of the Kanjur and Tanjur are chiefly known by 
analyses and indices although several editions and trans- 
lations of short treatises have been published® The mformation 
obtamed may be briefly summarized as follows 

The Kanjur m its different editions consists of one hundred 
or one hundred and eight volumes, most of which contam several 
treatises, although sometimes one work, for instance the Vinaya, 
may fill many volumes The whole collection is commonly 
divided into seven parts® 

I The Dulva*, equivalent to the Vinaya It is stated to be 
the Mula-sarvastivada Vinaya, and so far as any opinion can be 
formed from the small portions available for comparison, it 
agrees with the Chinese tianslation of Kumarajiva and also 
(though with some difference m the order of paragraphs) with 
the Sanskrit Pratimoksha found at Kucha® It is longer and 
more mixed with narrative than the corresponding Pah code 

^ Analj-sia of the Dulva, etc , four parte in Asiatic Researches, vol xx 1836, by 
A Csoma Korobi Tianalatod into Ficnch by Peer, Annalei du Musde Guimct, 
tome 2mc, 1881 Index des Kanjur, lierauscrogcbcn von 1 J Schmidt (m Tibetan), 
1845 Huth, Verzeichms der in Tibthsihen Tanjur, Abthcilung mDo, erhaltenen 
Werke m tSifzungsbfr Berlin ALad IH95 P Cordwr, Catalogue du fonds Tibdtain de 
la Bibliuthique Naiionalc Beckh, Verzetchnis der hbctischtn Hand serif ten der K 
Bibliothel zu Berlin, 1 Abth , Kanjur, 1914 This is an anaJ>3i8 of the ediLion m lOB 
volumes, whereas Csnma de Kuios and Fecr analyzed the edition in 100 volumes 
The arrangement of the two editions is not quite the same See too Pelliot’s review 
of Beckh’s catalogue m J .1 1914, ii pp 111 If See also Waddell, “Tibetan Manu- 
scripts and Books” in Asiatic Quarterly, Jul^, 1912, pp BO-1 13, which, though not 
an analysis of the Canon, mcidentally gives much information 

* Eg Udana ( = Dhammapada) by llockhill, 1892 (transl ), and Beckh (text 
IBll) Madhyamakavatara de la Yallee Poussin, 1912, Madyamika-^astra Max 
Walleser, 1911 (transl), Citralakehana, ed and trana Laufer, 1913, Feer, Frag- 
menta exiraits du Kanjur, Annalea du Musec Guimei, tome 6me, 1883 

® It IS also sometimes divided into three Pitakas When this is done, the Dulva 
is the Vinaya P , the Ser chin is the Abhidlianiia P , and all the other works whether 
Sutras or Tantras are classed together as the Sutra P 
» tiDul ba 

® See Nanjio, Noa 1115-1119, 1122, 1132-4 Rockhill, PriHimaksha SHtra stlon 
la version Tib€(aine, 1884 Huth, Tibehache Version der NaihaargikaprdyacciU 
tikadharmds, 1891 Fmot and Huber, “Le Pratimoksa des Saii^astivadins,” J A 
1913, II p 465 
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II Th© second division is known £is Ser-clun^, corre- 
sponding to the Prajna-paraniita and in the estimation of the 
Tibetans to the Abhidharma It is said to have been hrst 
collected by Ka^yapa and to represent the teaching dehvered 
by the Buddha in his fifty-first year This section appears to 
contain nothing but versions, longer or shorter, of the Prajnfii- 
paramita, the hmit of concentration being reached by a text m 
which the Buddha explams that the whole of this teaching is 
comprised in the letter A As in China and Japan, the Vajrac- 
chedika (rDo-rJe-gCod-pa) is very popular and has been punted 
in many editions 

TIT The third division is called Phal-chen, eqmvalent to 
Avatamsaka Beckh treats it as one work in six volumes with 
out subdivisions Peer gives forty-five subdivisions, some of 
wluoh appear as separate treatises in the section of the Chinese 
Tnpitaka c.dled Hiia Yen'* 

TV The fourth division ealled dKon-brtsegs or Ratnakuia 
agrees dosely with the similar section of the Chinese Tnpitaka 
but consists of only forty-eight or forty-five sutras, according 
to the edition* 

V The fifth section is called mDo, eqmvalent to Sutra In 
its narrower sense mDo means sutras which are miscellaneous 
in so far as they do not fall into special classes, but it also com- 
prises such important works as the Lalita-vistara, Lankavatara 
and Saddharma-pundarika Of the 270 works contained in this 
section about 90 are }>rima facie identical with works in the 
Ching division of the Chinese Tnpitaka and probably the 
identity of iii.iny otliers is obscured by slight changes of title 
An interesting point in the mDo is that it contains several 
sutras translated from the Pah*, viz Nos 13-25 of vol XXX, 

* Strictly fior-jihyin 

^ Waddell in A'^xaixe QiLarierlyy 1912, xxxrv p 98, renders the title as Vata 
san^dia, winch probably rtpresents Avatarpsaha Sarat Chandra Das, aub voce, 
8A>a Phal chen ade pa = Malmsanghika 

” XlvB Htatcmenta of Nanjif) as to “deest in Tibetan” are not quite accurate a.fl 
regards the edition in 109 volumca Compare his catalogue with Bockh’s 

‘ This atatement made by such scholars as Feer {Anal du Kanjour, p 288) and 
llotkhill (Uddnn, p x) is of great weight, but I have not found in their works 
aiiv quotation from the Tibetan translation saying that the original language was 
not Sanskrit and the titles given by Peer are in Sanskrit not m Pah I presume it 
IS nut meant that the Tibetan text is a translation from a Sanskrit text which 
corresponds with ihe Pili text known to us In Bockh’s catalogue of the edition in 
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nine of which are taken from the collection known as Pantta. 
The names and dates of the translators are not given but the 
existence of these translations probably indicates that a know- 
ledge of Pah hngered on in Magadha later than is generally 
supposed It will also be remembered that about A D 1000, 
Atisa though a Tantnst, studied in Burma and presumably 
came m contact with Pah hterature Rockhill notes that the 
Tanjur contains a commentary on the Lotus Sutra written by 
Pnthivibandhfl, a monk from Ceylon, and Pali manuscripts have 
been found in NepaP It is possible that Smhalese may have 
brought Pah books to northern India and given them to Tibetans 
whom they met there 

VI The sixth division is called Myabg-hdas or Nirv§,na, 
meanmg the description of the death of the Buddha which also 
forms a special section in the Chmese Tripitaka Here it con- 
sists of only one work, apparently corresponding to Nanjio 113^ 

VII The seventh and last section is called rGyud® or 
Tantra It consists of twenty-two volumes containmg about 
300 treatises Between thirty and forty are prima facie identical 
with treatises comprised in the Chinese Tripitaka and perhaps 
further examination might greatly increase the number, for the 
titles of these books are often long and capable of modification 
Still it IS probable that the major part of this literature was either 
dehberately rejected by the Chinese or was composed at a period 
when religious intercourse had become languid between India 
and China but was still active between India and Tibet From 
the titles it appears that many of these works are Brahmanic 
m spirit rather than Buddhist, thus we have the Mahaganapati- 
tantra, the Mahakala-tantra, and many others Among the 
better known Tantras may be mentioned the Arya-manjusri- 
mula-tantra and the Sri-Guhya Samaja*, both highly praised 
by Csoma de Koros but perhaps more important is the Tantra 

108 volumea the Bdino titles occur in the Frajua-paramita Bection, but without any 
statement that the works aie translated from Pah See Beckh, p 12, and Foer, 
pp 288 S 

^ Lrfe of the. Buddha, p 224, and J R A S 1899, p 422 

* There is another shorter sutra on the same subject m the mDo section of the 
Kanjur Feer, p 247 Tn the edition of 109 volumes, the whole section is incor- 
porated in the mDo, Beckh, p 33 

■ The word seems originally to mean string or chain 

* Apparently not the same as the Tathagata-Guhyaka alias Guhya Samagha 

described by R Mitra, Sk Bud, Lit p 261 ^ 
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on which the Kilacakra system is founded It is styled Para- 
madibuddha-uddhrita-Bri-kalacakra and there is also a com- 
pendium giving its essence or Hfidaya 

The Tan]ur is a considerably larger collection than the 
Kanjur for it consists of 225 volumes but its contents are 
imperfectly known A portion has been catalogued by Palmyr 
Cordier It is known to contain a great deal of relatively late 
Indian theology such as the works of Asvaghosha, Nagarjuna, 
Asanga. Vasubandhu, and other Mahayamst doctors, and also 
secular literature such as the Meghaduta of Kalidasa, together 
with a multitude of works on logic, rhetoric, grammar and 
medicine' Some treatises, such as the Udana** occur in both 
collections but on the whole the Tanjur is clearly intended as 
a thcsaiirii.s of exegelic.il and scientific literature, science being 
con.siderer], as in the middle ages of Europe, to bo the handmaid 
of the f'huich Grammar and lexicography help the under- 
standing of ,sc npturc medicine has been of great use in estab- 
hahiiig the intlueiice of the Lamas secular law is or should be 
an amplification of the Church's code history compiled by 
sound theologians shows how the true faith is progressive and 
Iniimptiaiit art and ritual are so near together that their 
boundaries can hardly be delimitated Taking this view of the 
world, W'C find in the Tan]ur all that a learned man need know® 
It IS divided into two parts, mDo (Sutra) andrGyud (Tantra), 
be, sides a volume of hymns and an index The same method of 
division 1 .S really ajiphcablc to the Kanjur, for the Tibetan Dulva 
IS httle more than a combination of Sutras and Jatakas and 
sections two, three, four and .six of the Kanjur are collections of 
special sutras In both coiupilation.s the tantric section appears 
to consist of later books expounding ideas which are further 
from the teaching of Gotama than the Mahayamst sutras 

' Rpo noticns of the&c in fonr iirlitles by RfiU^candia Vidyabhushana m. J A 8 
Beyig 1907 

” 7 E thn Dhamma|)adn 

^ anahnis of \ols 1 17-124 of the Tanjur Kon Preuss Akad 

BerliJi, 1SU5) ahowa that they contain inier aha eight works on Sanskrit 
liUrature and jfliilology Ifcsidrs the Meghaduta, nine on medicine and alchemy with 
commcntciritH, fouitccn on asLinlog^ and divination, thiee on chemistry (the com- 
position of mfinse), eight on gnomic poetry and cthicg, one encyclopffidia, six hves 
of the Saints, six i^oiks on the Tihctan language and five on pamting and fine art 
Cordier gives further particulars of the medical works in B E F E 0 1903, p 604 
Tht}’ include a vetcAiary treatise 
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To the great majonty of works in both collections is prefixed 
a title which gives the Sanskrit name first m transcription and 
then m translation, for mstance “In Sanskrit Citralakshana ■ m 
Tibetan Ri-moi-mthsan-nid^ ” Hence there is usually no doubt 
as to what the Tibetan translations profess to be Sometimes 
however the headmgs are regrettably brief The Vmaya for 
mstanee appears to be introduced with that simple super- 
scnption and with no indication of the school or locality to 
which the text belonged 

Although the titles of books arc given in Sansknt, yet aU 
Indian proper names which have a meaning (as most have) are 
translated Thus the name Drona (signifying a measure and 
roughly equivalent to such an English name as Dr Bushell) is 
rendered by Bre-bo, a similar measure in Tibetan This habit 
greatly increases the difhcully of reading Tibetan texts The 
translators apparently desired to give a Tibetan equivalent for 
every word and even for every pait of a word, so as to make clear 
the etymology as well as the meaning of the sacred original The 
learned language thus produced must have varied greatly from 
the vernacular of every period but its slavish fidelity makes 
it possible to reconstruct the original Sanskrit with tolerable 
certamty 

I have already mentioned the presence of translations from 
the Pah There are also a few from the Chinese^ which appear 
to be of no special importance One work is translated from the 
Bru-za language which was perhaps spoken in the modern 
Gdgit® and another from the language of Khotan* Some works 
in the Kanjur have no Sanskrit titles and arc peihaps origmal 
compositions in Tibetan The Tanjui appears to contain many 
such 

But the Kanjur and Tanjur as a whole represent the 
hterature approved by the late Buddhism of Bengal and certain 
resemblances to the arrangement of the Chinese Tnpitaka 

^ See title m Laufer’a edition 

* See Feer, I c for instance, pp 2b7, 249 

® See Feer, Ic p 344, and Lauff»r, “Dio Bruza Sprache’’ in T'oung Pao, 1900 
It u said that King Ru-che taan of Bru'^ha or Dusha ti Ein'ilatcd ( f what date) the 
Mula-Tantra and VyakhyS- Tantra into the language of lug country Soe J A 8 B 
1982, p 12 Beckh states that four works have titles in Chmtse, one m Bru2a and 
one in Tartar (Hor-gyi-skad-du) 

* Lauferj ibid p 4 
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Buggeet that not only new sutraa but new classifications of 
sfitras had replaced the old Pitakas and Agamas The Tibetan 
Canon being later than the Chinese has lost theAbhidhanna and 
added a large section of Tantras But both canons recognize 
the divisions known as Prajna-paranuta, Ratnakuta, Avatam- 
Baka, and Mahapanmrvana a.s separate sections The Ratnakfit^ 
IS clearly a collection of sutras equivalent to a small Nikaya^. 
This IS probably also true of the voluminous Pra]ha-pS.raiiiita in 
its vanous editions, hut the divisions are not cornmonly treated 
as separate works except the Vajracchedika The imperfectly 
known Avatam.saka ISutra appears to be a similar collection, 
since it IS described as disruurscs of the Buddha pronounced at 
eight a,..seml)lios^ The Mahapanmrvana Sutra though not 
nominally a collection of sutias (at least in its Pah form) is 
umqiin fjoth m .subject and structure, and it is easy to under- 
stand why it was put in a class by itself 

The translation of all this literature falls into three periods, 
(i) fiom llic seventh century until the reign of Ralpachan m the 
ninth, (n) thercigu of Ralpachan, and (ni) some decades following 
the arrival of Atisa in 1038 In the first period work was sporadic 
and the translations made were not always those preserved m 
the Kanjur Thonmi Sanbhota, the envoy sent to India m 616 
IS said to have made renderings of the Karanda Vyuha and 
other works (but not those non extant) and three items m the 
Tanjur are attributed to him* The existence of early transla- 
tions has been eonfiimed by Stem who discovered at Endere 
a Tibetan manuscrqit of the S.distanibhasutra which is said not 
to be later than about 740 a d ® The version now found in the 
Kanjur appears to be arevision and expansion of thisearher text 

A few translations fiom Chinese texts are attributed to the 
reign of Kliri-gtsug-lde-bts.in (705-755) and Rockhill eaUs 
attention to the interesting statement that he sent envoys to 
India who learned Sanskiit books by heart and on their return 
reproduced them m Tibetan If this was a common habit, it 
may he one of the reasons wdiy Tibetan translations sometimes 

^ See Nanjiu, No 87, and Peer, I c pp 208—212, but the two works may not be 
the same Tho Tibotan seems to be a collection of 4-5 sutras 

“ Rockhill, I c p 212 

" Stem, Awieni Khotan, pp 426-9 and App B See also Pelliot m B E F E O. 
1908, pp 507 ff ^ 
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show difiEerences in length, arrangement and even subject matter 
when compared with Sanskrit and Chmese versions bearmg 
the same name Durmg the reign of Khn-sron-lde-btsan and the 
visit of Padma-Sambhava (which began m A D 747 according 
to the traditional chronology) the number of translations began 
to mcrease Two works ascnbed to the kmg and one to the saint 
are mcluded in the canon, but the most prolific writer and 
translator of ^his period was Kamala^ila Seventeen of his 
original works are preserved in the Tanjur and he translated 
part of the Ratnakuta The great period of translation — the 
Augustan age of Tibet as it is often called — was begmmng and 
a sohd foundation was laid by composmg two dictionaries con- 
taming a collection of Sanskrit Buddhist terms^ 

The Augustus of Tibet was Ralpachan who ruled in the mnth 
century, though Tibetan and Chinese chronicles are not m 
accord as to his exact date He summoned from Kashmir and 
India many celebrated doctors who with the help of native 
assistants took seriously in hand the business of rendenng the 
canon into Tibetan They revised the existing translations and 
added many more of their own It is probable that at least 
half of the works now contained in the Kanjur and Tanjur were 
translated or revised at this time and that the additions made 
later were chiefly Tantras (rGyud) On the other hand it is also 
probable that many tantric translations ascnbed to this epoch 
are really later^ The most prolific of Ralpachan’s translators 
was Jinamitra, a pandit of Kashmir desenbed as belongmg to 
the Vaibhashika school, who tianslated a large part of the 
Vinaya and many sutras® Among the many Tibetan assistants 
Ye'ses-sde and Dpal-brTsegs are perhaps those most frequently 
mentioned These Tibetan translators are commonly described 
by the title of Lo-tsa-va As in Cluna the usual procedure seems 
to have been that an Indian pandit explained the sacred text 
to a native The latter then wrote it down, but whereas in China 
he generally paraphrased whatever he understood, in Tibet he 
endeavoured to reproduce it with laborious fidelity 


^ The Mahi-vyutpatti edited by Minayeff m Bibl Buddhica and an abndgemenfc 
** According to Feer {Ajialyse^ p 325) Tibetan hiatonans state that at this epoch 
kings prohibited the translation of more than a few tantnc works 

* Numerous works are also ascnbed to iSarvajhadeva an^ Dharmaka, both of 
Kashmiri and to the Indian Vidyaharaprabha and Surendrabodhi. 
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The language of the translations, which is now the accepted 
form of literary Tibetan, appears to have been an archaic and 
classical dialect even in the early days of Tibetan Buddhism, 
for it IS not the same as the language of the secular documents 
dating from the eighth century, which have been found m 
Turkestan, and it remains unchanged in the earliest and later 
translations It may possibly have been the sacred language of 
the Bonpo^ priests , 

As narrated in the historical section Buddhism suffered a 
severe reverse with the death of Ralpachan and it was nearly 
a century before a revival began This revival was distinctly 
tantric and the most celebrated name connected with it is Ati^a. 
According to Csoma de Koros’s chronology the Kalacakra 
sj^stem was introduced m 1025 and the eminent translator 
bLoJdan-shes-rab'*, a follower of Atisa, was bom in 1057, It is 
thus easy to understand how during the eleventh century a great 
number of tantne works weie translated and (he published 
catalogues of the Kanjur and Tanjiir confirm the fact, although 
the authors of the translations are not mentioned so often as 
in the other divisions To Atisa is ascribed the revision of many 
works in the Tantra section of the Kanjur and twenty others 
composed by him are found m the Tanjur^ It is said that the 
definitive arrangement of the two eollcctions as we know them 
was made by Bu-ston early in the thirteenth century* The 
Kanjur (but not the Tanjur) was translated into Mongol by 
order of Khutuktu Khagan (1004^1634) the last prince of the 
Chakhar Mongols but a printed edition was finst published by 
the Emperor K'ang-Hsi Though it is said that the Tanjur was 
translated and pnided by order of Chhen-Lung, the statement 
IS doubtful If such a translation was made it was probably 
partial and in manuscript® 

' Sbq Francko m J ii 4 5 1914, pp 56-7 
' See Pander, Pantheon, No 30 
' Waddell, BvddhiBm, p 30, gives a hat of them 
It appears to me that there is some confusion between Prom-ston, a diseiple 
of Ati^a, who must have flourished about 1060 and Bu ston, who was bom in 1289 
Grunwedel says that the latter is credited with the compilations of the Kanjur 
and lanjiir, but Rockhill [Life of the Buddh^i, p 227) describes Bu-ston as a disciple 
o[ Atisa 

' See Huth, Geschchte dea Budd m der Mmgolei, 291, and Laufer, “Shizze der 
Mongohsehen Liten^ir" (m Kekh Szemk, 1907), p 219 Also Pelhot mJA 1914, 
li pp 112-3 
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Manuacnpts are still extensively copied and used m Tibet 
but the Kanjur has been printed from wooden blocks for the 
last 200 years There are said to be two pnntmg presses, the 
older at Narthang near Tashilhunpo where an edition in 100 
volumes is produced and another at Derge in the eastern 
province This edition is in 108 volumes An edition was also 
printed at Peking by order of K'ang-Hsi in red type and with 
a preface by tjje Emperor himself^ 

Besides the canon the Tibetans possess many rehgious or 
edifpng works composed in their own language* Such are the 
Padma-than-yig, or life of Padma-Sambhava, the works of 
Tsong-kha-pa, and several histones such as those of Bu-ston, 
Tiranatha, Sum-pa, and hJigs-med-nam-mkha*, biographies of 
Lamas without number, accounts of holy places, works of 
pnvate devotion, medical treatises and grammars 

There are also numerous works called Terma which profess 
to be revelations composed by Padma-Sambhava They are said 
to be popular, though apparently not accepted by the Yellow 
Church 

Although it hardly comes within the scope of the present 
study, I may mention that there is also some non-Buddhist 
hterature in Tibet, sometimes described as scriptures of the Bon 
religion and sometimes as folklore As samples may be cited 
Laufer’s edition and translation of the Hundred Thousand 
Ndgas^ and Prancke's of parts of the Kesar-saga^ 

^ See Laufer m Ball de. V Acad de S Pdlersbourg, 1909, pp 667—574 There are 
some diSerences in the editions That of Narthang la said bo contain a series of 
Mutraa translated from the Pali and wanting m the Red Edition, but not to contam 
two translations from Chinese which are found m the Red Edition See the preface 
to Bcckh’s catalogue The MS analyzed by him was obtained at Peking, but it is 
not known whence it came An edition by ChTen Eung is mentioned by some authors 
It 18 also said that an edition is printed at Funakha m Bhutan, and another in Mon- 
golian at Kumbum 

2 Some of these are probably included in the Tanjur, which his not been fully 
catalogued See J A S Beng 1904, for a hat of S5 printed books bought in Lhasa, 
1902, and Waddell’s article in Asiatic Quarterly^ July, 1912, already referred to 

® Edited and translated by Hnth as Oeschichie des Buddhtsmiis %n der JUIongohi, 
1S92 

* Finno Ugrian Society of Helsmgfors, 1898 

'* Same Society, 1900 and 1902, and J A S B 1906-7 



CHAPTER LII 

TIBET (continued) 

Docteines of Lajhaism 

LAMAiaaf may be defined as a mixture of late Indian Buddhiam 
(which IS itself a mixture of Buddhism and Hindiusm) with 
vanous Tibetan practices and bebefs The principal of these are 
demonophobia and the worship of human beings as incarnate 
deities Demoiiophobia is a compendious expression for an 
obsession which victimizes Chinese and Hindus to some extent 
as well as Tibetans, namely, the conviction that they are at all 
times surrounded by fierce and terrible beings against whom 
they must protect themselves by all the methods that religion 
and magic can supply This is merely an acute form of the 
worid-wide belief that all nature is animated by good and bad 
spirits, of which the latter being more aggressive reqmre more 
attention, but it assumes startlingly conspicuous forms in Tibet 
because the Church has enlisted all the forces of art, theology 
and philosophy to aid in tins war against demons The externals 
of Tibetan worship suffer much from the idea that benevolent 
deities assume a teinble guise in order to stnke fear into the 
hosts of oviP The helpers and saviours of mankind such as 
Avalokita and Tara are otten depicted in the shape of ragmg 
fiends as hideous and revolting as a fanciful brush and distorted 
brain can paint them The idea inspiring these monstrous images 
is not the worship of cruelty and terror, but the hope that evd 
spirits may be kept away when they see how awful are the 
powers which the Church can summon Nevertheless the result 
IS that a Lama temple often looks like a pandemomum and 
meeting house for devil-worship, an Olympus tenanted by 
Gorgons, Hydras and Furies It is only fair to say that Tibetan 
art sometimes represents with success gods and saints in atti- 
tudes of repose and authority, and has produced some striking 

* The Shmgon sect m Japan depict benevolent deities in a ragmg form, Funnu 
See Eokka, No 292, p ,58 The idea goes back to India ■where the canons of sacred 
art recognize that deities can ho represented in a pacihc (^anta or saumya) or in a 
terrific (ugra or raudra) form Sec Gopmath Bao, Hindu Icanographyy vol I p. 19, 
and vol n of the same for a lengthy description of the aspects of Siva 
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portraits^, but ita moat marked feature (which it shares with 
hterature) is a morbid love of the monstrous and terrible, a 
perpetual endeavour to portray fiends surrounded with every 
circumstance of horror, and Btdl more appaUmg deities, all eyes, 
heads and limbs, wreathed with fire, drinkmg blood from skulls 
and tramphng prostrate creatures to death beneath their feet 
Probably the wild and fantastic landscapes of Tibet, the awful 
suggestions of the spectral mists, the real terrors of precipice, 
desert and storm have wrought for ages upon the minds of 
those who live among them 

Like demonophobia, the worship of mcamate deities is 
common m eastern Asia but here it acquires an extent and 
mtensity unknown elsewhere The Tibetans show a strange 
power of organization in dealuig with the supernatural In India 
incarnations have usually been recognized post-mortem and as 
mcalculable manifestations of the spirit® But at least since the 
seventeenth century, the Lamas have accepted them as part of 
the Church’s daily round and administrative work The practices 
of Shamanism probably prepared the way, for in his mystic 
frenzies the Shaman is temporarily inhabited by a god and the 
extreme case with which distinguished persons are turned into 
gods or Bodhisattvas in China and Japan is another manifesta- 
tion of the same spirit An ancient inscription® applies to the 
kings of Tibet the word hphrul which is also used of the Grand 
Lamas and means that a deity is transformed, or as we say, 
incarnate in a human person The Yellow Church officially 
recognized^ the Emperor of China as an incarnation of Maiijusri 
and the Mongols believed tlic Tsar of Russia to be an incarnation 
of the White Tara. 

The admixtures received by Budiihism m Tibet are not alien 
to Indian thought They received an unusual emphasis but India 
provided ternble deities, like Kali with her attendant fiends, 
and also the idea that the divine embodies itself m human 
personalities or special manifestations Thus Tibetan Buddhism 
is not so much an amalgam, as a phase of medieval Hindu 

^ E.g Grunwedel, Buddhmt art in India, 149, id Mythologie , fig 54 

■ But there is still a hereditary incarnation of Gane^a near Poona, which began 
in the se'venteenth century See Asiatic Researches, vn 381 

■ See Waddell m J R A S 1909, p 941 

* See e ^ J AS B 1882, p 41 The Svayambhu Parana also ?l.atea that Manju^ri 
lives m China See J Buddhist Text Society, 1804, vol it part n p 33 
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religion disproportionately developed m some directions The 
Lamas have acquired much the same status as the Brahmans 
If they could not make themselves a hereditary caste, they at 
least enforced the principle that they are the necessary mter- 
medianes between gods and men Though they adopted the 
monastic system of Buddlnsm, they are not so much monks as 
priests and ghostly warriors who understand the art of fighting 
with demons t 

Yet Tibet like Japan could assimilate and transform as well 
as borrow The national and original element in Lamaism be- 
comes plain when wc compare Tibet with the neighbouring land 
of Nepal There late Indian Buddhism simply decayed under an 
overgrowth of Brahmanism In Tibet it acquired more hfe and 
charactei than it had iii its native Bengal This new character 
has Bonietliiiig monstrous and fantastic in government as well 
as art the magic fortresses of the Snowland, peopled by priests 
and demons, seem uncanny homes for plain mortals, yet 
Lamaism has the strength belonging to all genuine expressions 
of national character and it clearly suits the Tibetans and 
Mongols The oldest known form of Tibetan religion had some 
of the same characteristu s It is called Bon or Ton It would 
be outside my province to discuss it here, but even w'hen first 
hoard of it wms more than a rude form of animism In the eighth 
century its hierarchy W'as sufficiently strong to oppose the 
mtroduetion of Buddhism and it possibly contained a pre- 
buddhist stratum of Iranian ideas^ In later times it adopted 
or travestied Buddhist dogma, ritual and literature, much as 
Taoism did in China, but still remained a repository of necro- 
mancy, magic, animal sacrifices, dcvil-dancing, and such like 
practices, which have in all ages corrupted Tibetan Buddhism 
though theoretically disapproved 

Of Tibetan Buddhism anterior to 747 there is little to be 
said It consisted in the sporadic introduction of books and 
images from India and did not assume any national character, 
for it IS clear that in this period Tibet was not regarded as a 
Buddhist country The first phase deserving the name of 
Lamaism begms with the arrival of Padma-Sambhava m 747 

^ See Timing Pao, 1903, p 13 For the Bon generally see also J A S Bengal, 
laSl, p 1S7, BociJiill, of the Lamai, pp 217-218, and T'oung Pao, 1901, 
pp 2Y44 
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The Nying-ma-pa or Old School claims to represent his teaching, 
but, as already mentioned, the various sects have interacted on 
one another so much that their tenets are hardly distinctive 
Still it IS pretty clear that what Padma-Sambhava brought with 
him was the late form of India Buddhism called Mantrayana, 
closely aUied to the Chen Yen of China, and transported to 
Japan under the name of Shingon and also to the Buddhism of 
Java as represented in the sculptures of Boroboedoer The Far 
East felt shy of the tantric element in this teaching, whereas the 
Tibetans exaggerated it, but the doctrinal basis is everywhere 
the same, namely, that there are five celestial Buddhas, of 
whom Vairocana is the prmcipal and in some sense the origin 
These give rise to celestial emanations, female as well as male, 
and to terrestrial reflexes such as iSakyamuni Among the other 
features of Padma-Sambhava’s teaching the following may be 
enumerated with more or less certainty (a) A readiness to 
tolerate and incorporate the local cults of the countries where 
he preached (b) A free use of spells (dharani) and magical 
figures (mandala) for the purpose of subduing demons and 
acqmrmg supernatural powcis (c) The belief that by such 
methods an adept can not only summon a deity but assume his 
form and in fact become the deity (d) The worship of Amitabha, 
among other deities, and a belief in his paradise (e) The pre- 
sentation of offerings, though not of flesh, in sacrifice^ and the 
performance of ceremonies on behalf of departed souls (/) The 
worship of departed and perhaps of living teacher.s His image 
IS a conspicuous object of veneration m the Nying-ma-pa sect 
but he does not appear to have taught the doctrine of hierarchical 
succession by incarnation Grunwedcl^ has pointed out that the 
later corruptions of Buddhism in iiorthern India, Tibet and 
Central Asia are connected with the personages known as the 
eighty-four Mahasiddhas, or great magicians Their appearance 
as shown in pictures is that of Brahmamc ascetics rather than 
of Buddhist Bhikshus, but many of them boar names which are 
not Indian Their dates cannot be fixed at present and appear 


* The Lamas offer burnt sacrifices but it is not quite rlcai whether these are 
derived from the Indian hoTtia adopted by Tantric Buddhism or from Tibetan and 
Mongol ceremonies See, for a description of this ceremony, Mi/ Lije in Mongolia, 
by the Bishop of Norwich, pp 108-114 

* Mythologie des Buddhiamua, p 40 
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to Cover a period from the early centimes of our era up to 
about 1200, BO that they represent not a special movement but 
a continuoua tendency to import into Buddhism very various 
currents of thought, north Indian, Iranian, Central Asian and 
even Mohammedan 

The Visit of Padma-Sambhava was followed by a period of 
religious activity which culminated in the ninth century under 
King Ralpachan, but it does not appear that the numerous 
translations from Indian works made in this reign did more 
than supplement and amplify the doctrine already preached 
But when after a lengthy eclipse Buddhism was reinstated m 
the eleventh century under the auspices of Atisa and other 
foreign teachers we hear of something new, called the Kalacakra^ 
system also known as the Vajrayana Pending the publication 
of the Kalacakra Tantra^, it is not easy to make definite state- 
ments about tins school which presumably marks the extreme 
point of development or degeneration in Buddhism, but a 
persistent tradition connects it with a country called iSambbala 
or Zhambhala, translated in Tibetan as bDe-hbyun or source of 
happiness This country is seen only through a haze of myth’ 
it may have been in India or it may have been somewhere 
in Central Asia, wlieic Buddhism mingled with Turkish ideas® 
Its kings were called Kulika and the Tibetan calendar intro- 
duced by Atisa is said to have come from it This fact and 
the meaning of the word Kalacakra (wheel of time) suggest 
that the system has some connection with the Turkish cycle 
of twelve animals used for expressing dates* A legend® 
states that f^akyamuni promulgated the Kalacakra system m 
Orissa (Dhan 5 nikataka) and that Sucandra, kmg of Sambhala, 
having miraculously received this teaching wrote the K^acakra 
Taiitra in a prophetic spirit, although it was not published until 


In Tilietan Diia kyi hklior lo Mongol, Tsuqun kurdun 
* Announced in tho Bibhoih&ca Biiddhra 

' t>an\niptims apparrnties d Camhlmla dans lea texiea 

Chmois (m T oyj yol xx 1020. p 73) for flome oonjeclurea Kulika la 
rane a e in o libetan as Rigs Ldan Tibetan texts speak of books coming from 
Sambhala. sec Laufi-r in T'ounq I’ao, 1913, p 596 

■ m T'oanff Poo, 1907, p 402 In Sumpa’s chronology, J A S Bcn^ 

^ J *'• be simply a designation for a century 

Candra Bhadr'a * ^ apparently mcorrectly) caUed 
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966 A D This IS really the approximate date of its compilation 
and I can only add the following disjointed data^ 

Tibetan authorities state that it was mtroduced into 
NS,landa. by a Pandit called Tsilu or Chilu and accepted by 
Narotapa who was then head of the University From Nalanda, 
it spread to Tibet Manju^rikirti, king of Sambhala, is said to 
have been an exponent of it and to have begun his reign 674 
years after tha death of the Buddha But since he is also the 
second mcarnation of the Panchen Lama and since the fourth 
(Abhayakara) lived about 1075, he may really have been a 
historical character in the latter part of the tenth century Its 
promulgation is also ascribed to a personage called Siddha Pito. 
It must be late for it is said to mention Islam and Mohammed 
It IS perhaps connected with anti-mohammedan movements 
which looked to Kalki, the future incarnation of Vishnu, as their 
Messiah, for Hindu tradition says that Kalki will be bom m 
Sambhalagrama^ We hear also of a Siddha called Telopa or 
Tailopa, who was a vigorous opponent of Islam The mythology 
of the school is Vishnuite, not Sivaitic, and it is noticeable that 
the Pancaratra system which had some connection with Kashmir 
lays stress on the wheel or discus (cakra or sudariana) of Vishnu 
which IS said to be the support of the Universe and the mani- 
festation of Creative will The Kalacakra la mentioned as a 
special form of this cosmic wheel having six spokes® 

The peculiar doctrine of the Buddhist Kalacakra la that there 
is an Adi-Buddha*, or primordial Buddha God, from whom all 
other Buddhas arc derived It is possible that it represents a 
last effort of Central Asian Buddhism to contend with Moalims, 
which instead of denying the bases of Mohammed's teaching 
tned to show that monotheism (like everything else) could be 
found in Buddhism — a method of argument frequent in India 
The doctrine of the Adi-Buddha was not however new or really 

^ See Grunwedel, Mythologie^ p 41 Sarat Chandra Daa m J A S Beng 1SS2, 
p 15, and JAB Beng 1912, p 21, being reprints of eailier articles by Csoma de 
Korda 

■ See Kalki Purana Vishnu Purina, iv. xxiv, Bli&g Pur, xii ii 16, and Norman 
m Trans III, Ini Congress Religions, vol ii p 85 Also Aufrecht, Cat Cod, Sanak 
73A, B4B 

“ See Schrader, Introd to the Pdneardtra, pp 100—100 and 96 

‘ See the article “Adi Buddha” by Dc la Vallee Fousam uf Hastings' Encyc. of 
Religion and Ethica 
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impoitBiiit For the Indian mind it la imphed m the dogma of 
the three bodiea of Buddha, for the Sambhogakiya la practically 
an Indian Deva and the Dharmakaya la the pantheos or Brahma 
Under the influence of the Kalacakra the Lamas did not become 
theista m the sense of worshipping one supreme God but they 
identified with the Adi-Buddha some particular deity, varying 
according to the sects Thus Samantabhadra, who usually ranks 
as a Bodluaattva — that is as inferior to a Buddha — was selected 
by some for the honour The logic of this is hard to explain but 
it IB clearly analogous to the procedure, common to the oldest 
and newest phases of Hindu religion, by which a special deity 
IS declared to be not only all the other gods but also the universal 
spmt^ It docs not appear that the Kalacakra Tantra met with 
general acceptance It is unknown in China and Japan and not 
well known iii NepaP 

The Kalacakra adopted all the extravagances of the Tantras 
and provided the principal Buddhas and Bodhisattvas with 
spouses, even giving one to the Adi-Buddha himself^ Extra- 
ordinary as this is from a Buddhist point of view, it is little more 
than the Hindu idea that the Supreme Being became male and 
female for the purpose of producing the universe But the 
general effect of the system on monastic and religious life was 
bad Celibacy was not observed , morals, discipline and doctrine 
alike deteriorated A striking instance is afforded by the 
ceremonies used by Pagspa when receiving Kublai into the 
Church The Tibetan prelate presumably wished to give the 
Emperor wdiat w'as best and most important m his creed and 
selected a formula for invoking a demoniac Buddha 

The latest phase of Lamaism was inaugurated by Tsong- 
kha-pa’s reformation and is still vigorous Pohtically and socially 
it was of capital importance, for it disciplmed the priesthood 


^ See, for a motlGm example of this, the Gane^atliarva^irahnpanishad (Anand 
asraina edihon pp 11 and 16) Tvain eva sarvam khalyidam Brahmadi Tvam 
Brahma Tvam Vialinua Tvam Itudras Tvam Indraa Tvam Agnis Tvam Vayiia 
Tvam Suryas Tvam Candramia Tvam Brahma Hero Ganc^a includes all the 
deities and the Pantheon There is also a book called Gane^adar^anam m which the 
Vedanta sutraa arc re^^-ntten and GaneSa made equivalent to Brahma See Madras, 
Cat oJSk MSS 1910-1911, p 1010 

* It la ]uat mentioned m S Levi’s Nepal 11^ p 3S5, but is not m Rajendralal 
Mitra'a Catalogue p 

“ Waddell, Buddhism, p 131 Pander, Pantheon, p '59, No 56 
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and enabled the heads of the Church to rule Tibet In doctrine 
it was not marked by the importation of new ideas, but it 
emphasized the worship of Avalokita as the patron of Tibet, 
it systematized the existing beliefs about remcamation, thereby 
creatmg a powerful hierarchy, and it restricted Tantnsm, without 
abolishing it But many monasteries persistently refused to 
accept these reforms 

Tibetan mythology and ceremonial have been described m 
detail by Grunwedel, Waddell and others The pantheon is 
probably the largest in the world All heaven and heU seem to 
meet in it The originals of the deities are nearly all to be found 
in Nepalese Buddhism^ and the perplexing multiplicity of Tibet 
is chiefly due to the habit of representing one deity m many 
forms and aspects, thus making him a dozen or more personages 
both for art and for popular worship The adoration of saints 
and their images is also more developed than in Nepal and forms 
some counterpoise to the prevalent dcmonolatry 

I will not attempt to catalogue this fantastic host but will 
merely notice the principal elements m it 

The first of these may be called eaily Buddhist The figure 
of Sakyamuni is frequent m poses which illustrate the famihar 
story of his life and the statue iii the cathedral of Lhasa repre- 
senting him as a j'oung man is the most venerated image m all 
Tibet The human Buddhas anterior to him also receive recogni- 
tion together with Maitreya The Pratimoksha is still known, 
the Uposatha days are observed and the details of the ordmation 
services recall the prescriptions of the Pah Vinaya, formulae 
such as the four truths, the eightfold path and the cham of 
causation are still in use and form the basis of ethics 

The later (but still not tantric) doctrines of Indian Mahayan- 
ism are naturally prominent The three bodies of Buddha are 
well known and also the senes of five Celestial Buddhas with 
corresponding Bodhisattvas and other manifestations I feel 
doubtful whether the table given by Waddell® can be accepted 

^ Nepalcso Buddliiam knows not only tho Dhyani Buddhas, Saktia and Bodhi- 
Babtvas including Vajra^atfcva and Vajradhara, but also deities like Hayagrivap 
Yamantaka, Bhnkuti, Marici, Kurukulla In both Nepal and Tibet are found 
pictures called Thsogs-6m in w^hich the deities of the Pantheon (or at least the 
principal of them) are grouped according to rank Sec for an example containing 
13B deities the frontispiece of Getty’s Qods of Northern Buddl^sm 

* Buddh\sm, pp 360-1 
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as a compendium of the Lamaist creed The symmetry is spoiled 
by the existence of other groups such as the Thirty Buddhas, 
the Thousand Buddhas, and the Buddhas of Healmg, and also by 
the habit just mentioned of representing deities in various forms 
For mstance Amoghapasa, theoretically a form of Avalokita, is 
m practice distinct The fact is that Lamaism accepted the whole 
host of Indian Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, with additions of its 
own The classifications made by various sutr^s and tantras 
were not sufficiently dogmatic to become articles of faith 
chance and fancy determined the prominence and popularity 
of a given figure Among the Buddhas those most worshipped 
are Anuta, bha, i^akya and Bhaishajyaguru or the Buddha 
of Healuig among the Bodhisattvas, Avalokita, Maitreya and 
MaiijuBij 

There is nothing in the above differing materially from 
Chinese or Japanese Buddhism The peculiarities of Tibet are 
brought out by the tantne phase which those countries eschewed 
Three characteristics of Tibetan Tantri.sm, which are all more 
or less Indian, may be mentioned Firstly, all deities, even the 
most august, become familiar spirits, who are not so much 
worshipiied as coerced by spells The neophyte is initiated into 
their my,steries by a .special cercmoniaB the adept can summon 
them, assume their attributes and attain union with them 
Secondly great proimnence is given to goddc.sses, either as the 
Counterparts of male deities or as independent Thirdly, deities 
appear in various forms, de.scnbed as mild, angry or fiendish 
It is specially characteristic of Lamaism that naturally benevol- 
ent deities are represented as raging in tnrious frenzy 

Whether the superhuman beings of Tantnsm are Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, or Hindu gods like Mahakala, it is correct to 
describe them as deities, for they behave and are treated hke 
Indian Devas Besides the relatively old and simple forms of 
the various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, there are many others 
which are usually accommodated to the system by being 
described as protecting spirits, that is virtuous and religious 
fiends who expend tbeir ferocity on the enemies of the Church 

Of these Protectors there are two classes, which are not 
mutually exclusive, namely, the tutelary deities of individuals, 

^ For an outline of the method followed by Tibetans m etudymg the Tantraa, 

Jouinal Buddhist Text Society, 1^9^, \ol i part m pp 26-6 
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and the defenders of the faith or tutelanes of the whole Church 
The former, who are extremely important in the rehgious life 
of the Lamas, are called Yi-dam and may be compared with the 
Ishta-devatas of the Hindus the latter or Chos Skyon correspond 
to the Dharmapalas Every Lama selects a Yi-dam either for 
hfe or for a period His choice must remam a secret but he 
himself has no doubts, as after fasting and meditation the deity 
wdl appear tcj him^ Henceforth he every morning repeats 
formuldB which arc supposed to give him the appearance of hia 
tutelary and thus scare away hostile demons The most 
efficacious tutelanes are tantric forms of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
especially Vajrasattva, Vajradhara and Amitayus The deity is 
represented not m the gmse of a Buddha but crowned, robed, and 
holding a thunderbolt, and his attributes appear to be denved 
from those of Indra^ In his arms he always clasps a Sakti 
A second class of tutelanes is composed of so-called Buddhas, 
accompanied by Saktis and terrific in aspect, who are manifesta- 
tions of the Buddhrihood for special purposes I do not know if 
this description is theologically correct, for these fantastic 
figures have no relation to anything deserving the name of 
Buddhism, but GrunwedeP has shown that they are comparable 
with the various forms of Siva. This god does not become 
incarnate like Vishnu but manifests himself from time to time in 
many shapes accompanied by a retinue who are sometimes 
merely attendants and sometimes alternative forma of the Lord. 
Virabhadra, the terrible being created by Siva from himself m 
order to confound Dak.sha s sacrifice, is a close parallel to the 
demomac Buddhas of Lamaism Some of them, such as MahakMa 
and Samvara, show their origin m their names and the rest, 
such as Hcvajra, Buddhakapala and Yamantaka, are similar 
This last IS a common subject for art, a many headed and many 
limbed mmotaur, convulsed by a paroxysm of dcvihsh passion 
Among his heads the most conspicuous is the face of an ox, yet 
this grotesque demon is regarded as a manifestation of the 
benign and intellectual Manjusn whose images in other lands 
are among the most gracious products of Buddhist sculpture 


^ The deity may appear in an unusual form, so the worshipper can easily 
persuade liimself that he has received the desired revelation 

^ A figure identified with Indra or Vajrapani ib found in (J^andhara sculpture! 

® Mythologies p 97 
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Moat tutelary deitiea of this class act aa defenders of the faith 
and each aect has one or two as its special guardians^ The idea 
18 ancient for even in the Pitakaa, Sakka and other spirits 
respectfully protect the Buddha’s disciples, and the DhannapUas 
of Gandharan art are the ancestors of the Chos Skyon But in 
Tibet these assume monstrous and manifold disguises The oldest 
is Vajrapani and nearly all the others are forms of l§iva (such 
aa Acala oi Mi gyo-ba who reappears in Japan as Fudo) or 
personages of hia retmue Eight of them are often adored 
collectively under the name of the Eight Ternble Ones Several 
of these arc well-known figures in Hindu mythology, for though 
the Lamas usually give Buddhist titles to their principal deities, 
yet they also venerate Hindu gods, without any explanation of 
their status Thus h.ligs-med-nam-mkha says that he composed 
his history with the help of f§iva^ The members of t\iis group 
vary in dilTerent ('numerations but the following usually form 
part of it 

(a) Hayagrlva®, the horse-necked god In India he appears 
to be connec t('d with Vishnu rather than ^iva The magic dagger 
with which Lamas believe they can stab demons is said to be 
a form of him The Mongols regard him as the protector of 
horses [h) Yama, the Indian god of the dead, accompanied by 
a hellish letinue including living skeletons (c) Mahakala, the 
form of yiva already mentioned It was by his mspiration that 
Pagspa was able to convert Khubilai Khan (d) Llia-mo, the 
goddess, th.it is Devi, the .spouse of Siva (e) ICam-sran, a war 
god of somewhat uncertain ongin but perhaps a Tibetan form 
of Kartikoya Other dcitie.s frequently included in this group 
are Yamaiitaka, mentioned above, Kubera or Vaisravana, the 
Hindu god of we.alth, and a deity called the White Brahma 
(Thsangspa dKarpo) This last is an ordinary human figure 
riding on a white lionse and brandishing a sword He wears 
white clothes and a crown or turban He is perhaps Kalki who, 
as suggested above, had sonic connection with the Kalacakra. 
The Eight Terrible Ones and their attendants are represented 
by grotesquely masked figures in the dances and mystery plays 
enacted by Lamas These performances are said to be s till 

* Tho Dlij am BiirlJhaa IiowcAcr apom to be the Yi dam of individuals only 

^ Huth'y pdition,fcp 1 

^ Kec Buddhist Tert iSocitfi/, vol ii part n appendix n 1904, p 6 
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known among the vulgar as dances of the Red Tiger Devil, but 
in the hands of the Yellow Church have become a historical 
drama representmg the persecution of Buddhism under Kmg 
Lang-dar-ma and its ultimate triumph after he has been slam 
by the help of these ghostly champions 

Lamaist books mention numerous other Indian divinities, 
sueh as Brahma, the thirty-three Devas, the Kings of the four 
quarters, etc Ihese have no particular place in the system but 
their appearance in art and literature is natural, since they are 
decorative though not essential parts of early Buddhism The 
same may be said of aU the host of Nagas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, 
etc But though these multitudinous spirits have been rearranged 
and classified in conformity with Hindu ideas they are not an 
importation but rather part of the old folklore of Tibet, in many 
ways identical with the same stratum of thought in India Thus 
the snake demigods or Nagas* occupy in both countries a large 
place in the popular imagination In the higher ranks of the 
Lamaist pantheon all the figures seem to bo imported, but some 
indigenous godlings have retained a place m the lower classes 
Such are iDo-rje-legs, at first an opponent of Buddhism as 
preached by Padraa-Sambhava but honoured as a deity after 
making due submission, and the Five Kings^ a gioup of fierce 
spirits, under the piesidency of dPe-dkai 

It remains to say a word of the numerous goddesses who play 
an important part in Tibetan Buddhism, as m Hindu Tantrism 
They are usually represented as the female counterparts or 
better halves of male deities, but some are self-sufficient The 
greatest of these goddesses is Tara^ Though Lamaist theology 
describes her as the sjiouse of Avalokita she is not a single 
personahty but a generic name applied to a whole class of 
female deities and, as in many other cases, no clear distinction 
IS drawn between her attendants and the forms which she 
herself assumes Originally benevolent and depicted with the 
attributes of Lakshmi she is transformed by a turn of Tibetan 

^ See Laufor, “Hundert Tausend Nagaa” in Memoir'i of Finno-Ugrian Society, 

lags 

“ Or Five Bodies, sKu-Lna dPe dKar or Pe har is by some aiithontiea identified 
with the Chinese deity Wei-lo This latter is rLpresented in the outer court of 
most Chinese temples 

* In Tibetan sGrol ma, in Mongol Dara aka For the earlj history of Tara see 
Blonay, Matdriaux 'pour serinr d Vhi-atoire de . Tdrd, 1895 
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imagination, with which the reader is now familiar, into various 
terrible shapes and is practically the same as the spouse of 
Siva, celebrated in the Tantras under countless names Twenty- 
one Taras are often enumerated m a list said to be well known 
even to the laity^ and there arc others Among them are (a) the 
Green Tara, the commonest form m Tibet (b) The White Tara, 
much worshipped by Mongols and supposed to be mcamate m 
the Tsar of Russia (c) Bhrilcuti, a dark blue, ^pgry, frownmg 
form (d) TJshnishavijaya*, a graceful and benevolent form 
known to the Japanese She is mentioned m the Horiuji palm- 
Icaf manuscript- which dates from at least 609 A d. (e) Parna- 
^avari, represented as wearing a girdle of leaves and also called 
Gandhaii, Pisaci and San^a-Savaranam Bhagavati® She is 
apparently the goddess of an aboriginal tribe in India. 
(/) Kiiriikiilla, a goddess of riches, inhabiting caves She is said 
to have given great wealth to the fifth Grand Lama, and though 
she might be suspected of being a native deity was known m 
Nepal and India'* 

The Goddess Marici, often depicted with Tara, appears to 
be distinct and in one form is represented with a sow’s head 
and known a,s Vajraviuahi As such she is incarnate in the 
abbesses of sevcial inonasteiies, particularly Samding on lake 
Yamdok® 

A notice of Tibetan Buddhism can hardly avoid referrmg to 
the use of praying wheels and the celebrated formula Om mam 
padme hum Though these .arc among the most conspicuous and 
ubiquitous features of Lamaisiii their origin is strangely obscure® 
Attempts to f oniieot the praying wheel with the wheel of the 
law, the cakiavaitin and other uses of the wheel in Indian 
symbolism, are irrelevant, for the object to be explained is not 
really a wheel but a barrel, laigo or small, contammg written 
prayers, or even a whole library Those who turn the barrel 

' W'aLldell, Hiiddlnsm, p HBO 
“ Titietan ^Tsuc-for rn.im-pir rpval ma 

Cf Wliitehead a stall ment [y^U(lge Gods of .S' IndiOj p 79) that women 
■worahij.pinp certain fioJcles^ca arc clad only in the of the uiiinoaa tree 

&ec houcher. Icon Ilouddhtgue, 1900, p 142, and Taranatha tr Schiefner, 

p 102 

See W addeU. Grunwedel seeme to regard Va]ra-Var51il aa diatmot from 
M arid ^ 

Aa for inatance is also tlio origin of Liuga worahip in India 
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acquire all the ment arising from repeatmg the prayers or 
reading the books In Tibet this form of devotion is a national 
mania People carry small prayer wheels in their hands as they 
walk and place large ones m rivers to be turned by the current. 
In China, Japan and Korea we find revolving libraries and 
occasional praymg machmes, though not of qmte the same form 
as in Tibet^j but, so far as I loiow, there is nothing to show that 
these were not ^introduced from Tibet into China and thence 
found their way further East The hypothesis that they were 
known in India and thence exported to Tibet on one side and 
China on the other naturally suggests itself, but the total 
absence of praying machines in India as well as in the ruined 
cities of Central Asia and the general Hindu habit of regarding 
scriptures and spells as words rather than written documents 
lend it no support It may be that when the illiterate Tibetans 
first became acquainted with written prayers, they invented 
this singular method of utilizmg them without reading them 
Equally obscure is the origin of the formula Om mam padme® 
hum, which permeates Tibet, uttered by every human voice, 
revolved in countless machines, graven on the rocks, prmted on 
flags It is obviously a Dharani® and theie is no reason to doubt 
that it came to Tibet with the first introduction of Buddhism, 
but also no record The earbest passage hitherto quoted for its 
occurrence is a Chinese translation made between 980 and 1001 
AD* and said to correspond with the Kanjur and the earhest 
historical mention of its use is found in Willelm de Rubruk (1254) 
and m the writings of Bu-ston^ The first legend of its ongm is 
contained in the Manikambum, a work of doubtful age and 


^ See Steiner in Miith de.r Dculuch GcsclUch Naiur- w VolktrLyyide Osi-Asiena, 
1909-10, p 35 

* Paclme 10 said to be commonly pronoumod peme 

® Waddell quotes a similar spell known in both Tibet and Japan, but addressed 
to Vairocana Om Amogha Vairucanamahimudra mam padma ]valapravarthtaya 
hum Buddhism, p 149 

* Divydvaddiia (Cowell and Neil), pp G13— 4, and Raj Mitra, Nepalese Bud Lit 
p 9B See also the learned note of Cha^vannes and Pelliot, baaed on Japanese 
sources in J 2 ! 1913,1 314 The text referred to is Nanuo, No 782 It is not plain 
if it IS the same as earlier translations with similar titles A mantra of six syllables 
not further defined is extolled in the Dnyavadana and the Gunakarandavyliha 

® Bu'Ston was bom m 1288 and the summary of his writings contained in the 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, vol i 1893, represents ^he formula as used 
in the times of Ati^a, c 1030 
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authorship but perhaps as old as the fifteenth century^ The 
populanty of the prayer may date from the time when the 
pontiffs of Lhasa were recognized as incarnations of Avalokita. 
The first and last words are mystie syllables such as often occur 
m these formulse Mam padme is generally interpreted to mean 
the jewel m the lotiis^, but Thomas has pointed out that it is 
more consonant with grammar and usage to regard the syllables 
as one word and the vocative of a feminine , title similar to 
Padmapani, one of Avalokita’s many names The analogy of 
similar spells supports this interpretation and it seems probable 
that the formola was originally an invocation of the iSakti under 
the title of Manipadma, although so far as I know it is now 
regarded by the 'kibctans as an address to the male Avalokita 
It has also been suggested that the prommence of this prayer 
may he, flue to Manichaian influence and the idea that it con- 
tained the name of Mam The suggestion is not absurd for m 
many instances MainchaiiMn and Buddhismwcre mixed together, 
but if It were true we should expect to find the formula frequently 
used in tlu' T.iiim basin, but of such use there is no proof 

1 See for tliH lonciiJ, wliuh la long bnl not verj illuLmnating, EockhiU’s Land of 
he Lnmai, iqt 32G-331 

^ J K A fl I'JOh, p 4e4, and Francke, ib 1915, pp 397-404 He points out the 
parallel IjetMoc n tlic tlue( formulcC Orn utgiU)ari mum Om manipadmo hum Om 
vajrapdni bum Tlio liyinn to Durga in Maliabhir Ehishmapar, 790 (like many 
other hymns) contains a long abnng of feminine vocatives ending in e or i 
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TIBET (continued) 

Sects 

Lamaism is divided into various sects, which concern the clergy 
rather than thcj laity The differences in doctrine are not very 
important Each sect has special tutelary deities, scriptures and 
practices of its own but they all tend to borrow from one 
another whatever inspires respect or attracts worshippers The 
baser sort try to maintain their dignity by imitating the institu- 
tions of the superior sects, but the superior cannot afford to 
neglect popular superstitions So the general level is much the 
same Nevertheless, these sectarian differences are not without 
practical importance for each sect has monastenes and a 
hierarchy of its own and is outwardly distinguished by peculi- 
arities of costume, especially by the hat Further, though the 
subject has received little investigation, it is probable that 
different sects possess different editions of the Kanjur or at any 
rate respect different books* Since the seventeenth century the 
Gelugpa has been recognized as the established church and the 
divinity of the Grand Lama is not disputed, but in earlier times 
there were many monastic quarrels and forced conversions In 
the eighteenth century the Red clergy intrigued with the 
Gurkhas in the hope of supplanting their Yellow brethren and 
even now they are so powerful m eastern Tibet that this hope 
may not be unreasonable, should political troubles shake the 
hierarchy of Lhasa In spite of the tendency to borrow both 
what IS good and what is bad, some sects are on a higher grade 
intellectually and morally than others Thus the older sects do 
not insist on celibacy or abstmence from alcohol, and Tantnsm 
and magic form the major part of religion, whereas the Gelugpa 
or estabhshed church maintains strict discipline, and tantric and 
magical ntes, though by no means prohibited, are at least 
practised m moderation 

Setting aside the earhest period, the history of Buddhism 
m Tibet is briefly that it was estabhshed by Padma-Sambhava 

^ See for instance the particulars given as to various branch^ of the Nymg-ma pa 
sect mJ A SB 1882, pp 6-14 
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about 760, reformed by Atya about 1040 and agam reformed 
by Tsong-kha-pa about 1400 The sects correspond to these 
epochs The oldest claims to preserve the teaching of Padma- 
Sambhava, those of middle date are offshoots of the movement 
started by Ati^a, and the newest represents Ati^a’s prmcipal 
sect corrected by the second reformation The oldest sect is 
known as Nying-ma-pa or rN3rm-ma-pa, signifymg the old ones, 
and also as the Red Church from the colour of the hats worn 
by the clergy Among its subdivisions one called the sect of 
Udykna^, in reference to Padma-Sambhava’s birthplace, appears 
to be the moat ancient and still exists m the Himalayas and 
eastern Tibet The Nying-ma Lamas are said to have kept the 
necromancy of the old Tibetan religion more fully than any 
of the reformed scots They pay special worship to Padma- 
Sambhava and accept the revelations ascribed to him Cehbacy 
and abstinence are rarely observed in their monasteries but these 
are by no means of low repute Among the more celebrated are 
Dorje-dag and Mindolling the great monastery of Pemiongchi^ 
m Sikhim is a branch establishment of the latter 

Of the sects originating m Atisa's reformation the principal 
was the Kadainpa®, but it has lost much of its importance 
because it was remodelled by Tsong-kha-pa and hence hardly 
exists to-day as an independent body The Sakya sect is 
connected with the great monastery of the same name situated 
about fifty miles to the north of Mount Everest and founded 
in 1071 by Sakya, a royal prince It acquired great political 
importance, for from 1270 to 1340 its abbots were the rulers of 
Tibet The historian Taranatha belonged to one of its sub-sects, 
and about IGOO settled in Mongolia where he founded the 
monastery of Urga and established the line of remcamate Lamas 
which still rules there Rut shortly after his death this monastery 
was forcibly taken over by the Yellow Church and is stiU the 
centre of its influence in Mongoha In theology the Sakya offers 
nothing specially distinctive but it mixes the Tantras of the old 
and new sects and according to Waddell* is practically mdis- 
tinguishablo from the Nying-ma-pa The same is probably true 
of the Kar-gyu-pa® said to have been founded by Maipa and 


' Urgyen pa or Dzok chen pa 
■ bKali-gBanid pa 
“ bKah-brGyud pa 


2 Or Pemayangtse 
* Buddhism, p 70 
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his follower Mzlarapa, who set an example of sohtaiy and 
wandenng hves It is sometimes described as a Nying-ma sect^ 
but appears to date from after Atisa’s reforms, although it has 
a strong tendency to revert to older practices It has several 
important sub-sects, such as the Karmapa found in Sikhim and 
Darjihng, as well as m Tibet, the Dugpa which is predommant 
m Bhotan and perhaps in Ladak^, and the Dikung-pa, which 
owns a large monastery one hundred miles north-east of Lhasa. 
Mdarapa (or Mila), the cotton-clad samt who wandered over the 
Snow-land in the light garments of an Indian ascetic, is perhaps 
the post picturesque figure in Lamaism and in some ways reminds 
us of St Francis of Assisi^ He was a worker o E miracles and, what 
IB rarer m Tibet, a poet His compositions known as the 
Hundred Thousand Songs arc still popular and show the same 
dehcately sensitive love of nature as the Psalms of the Thera- 
gatha 

The mam distinction is between the Gelugpa or Yellow 
Church and aU the other sects This is merely another way of 
saying that Atisa reformed the corrupt superstitions which he 
found but that his reformed church in its turn became corrupt 
and required correction This was given by Tsong-kha-pa who 
belonged originally to the Kadampa He collected the scattered 
members of this sect, remodelled its discipline, and laid the 
foundations of the system whieh made the Grand Lamas rulers 
of Tibet In externals the Gelugpa is characterized by the use 
of the yellow cap and the veneration paid to Tsong-kha-pa’s 
image Its Lamas are all cehbate and hereditary succession is 
not recogmzed Among the many great establishments which 
belong to it are the four royal monasteries or Ling m Lhasa, 
Gandan, Depung and Serra near Lhasa, and Tashilhunpo 

It has often been noticed that the services performed by the 
Gelugpa* and by the Roman Cathohe Church are strangely 

^ Sandberg, Handbook of Tibetan^ p 207 

® Autkonties differ as to the name of the acet which owns Himia and other 
mouaatenes m Ladak 

■ See for some account of him and speoiinena of hi° poems, Sandberg, Tibet and 
the Tibetans, chap xin 

^ I do not know whether the ceremonies of tho other sects offer the same 
resemblanco Probably they have all imitaiod the Gelugpa Some authors attribute 
the resemblance to contact with Neatonan Christianity in tarly times hut the 
resemblance is defiiutcly to Roman costumes and ceremonies not to those of the 
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Himilar in appearance Is this an instance of borrowing or of 
convergence'^ On the one hand it is stated that there were 
Roman missions in Amdo in Tsong-kha-pa’a youth, and the 
resemblances are such as would be natural if he had seen great 
celebrations of the mass and taken hints In essentials the 
similarity is small but m externals such as the vestments and 
head-dresses of the officiants, the arrangement of the choir, and 
the general mise-en-scene, it is striking On the other hand many 
points of resemblance m ceremonial, though not aU, are also 
found in the older Japanese sects, where there ean hardly be 
any question of imitating Chnstianity, and it would seem that 
a ntual common to Tibet and Japan can be explained only as 
borrowed from India Further, although Tsong-kha-pa may 
have come m contact with missionaries, is it likely that he 
had an opportunity of seemg Roman rites performed with any 
pomp * It is in the great choral scivices of the two rehgions that 
the resemblance is visible, not in their simpler ritual For these 
reasons, I tlunk that the debt of Laniaism to the Catholic Church 
must be regarded as not proven, while admitting the resem- 
blance to be so striking that we should be justified in concluding 
that Tsong-kha-pa copied Roman ceremonial, could it be shown 
that he was acquainted with it 

The life and ritual of the Lamas have often been described, 
and I need not do more than refer the reader to the detailed 
account given by Waddell in his Buddhism of TibeU, but it is 
noticeable that the monastic system is organized on a larger 
scale and mspired by more energy than in any other country 
The monasteries of Tibet, if inferior to those of Japan m the 
middle agc.s, are the greatest Buddhist establishments now 
existing For instance Depung has 7000 monks, Serra 5500 
and Tashilhunpo 3800 at Urga in Mongolia there are said to 
be 14,000 One is not surpiised to hear that these mstitutions 
are veritable towns with their own police and doubtless the 
spirit of discipline learned in managing such large bodies of 
monks has helped the Lamaist Church in the government of 
the country Also these monasteries are umversities. Candidates 
for ordination study a course of theology and are not received 

Saatern church la there any rcaaou to boheve that the Neatonan ntual reaembled 
that of weatem catlijhcs’ 

* See also Pilchuor, Das Klosler Kamlram, 1906 
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as noTices or full monks unless they pass suocessiTe examma 
tions In every monastery there is a central temple m which 
the monks assemble several times a day to chant lengthy choral 
offices Of these there are at least five, the first before dawn and 
the last at 7 p m Though the value of Lamas’ learning and 
ntual may be questioned, it is clear that many of them lead 
strenuous lives m the service of a rehgion which, if fantastic, 
still expresses with peculiar mtensity the behefs and emotions 
of the Tibetans and Mongols and has forced men of violence to 
believe that a power higher than their own is wielded by intellect 
and asceticism 

There seems to be no difference between Tibetan and 
Mongohan Lamaiam in deities, doctrines or observances^ 
Mongolian Lamas imitate the usages of Tibet, study there when 
they can and recito their services in Tibetan, although they 
have translations of the scriptures in their own language Well 
read priests m Peking have told me that it is better to study 
the canon in Tibetan than in Mongol, because complete copies 
m Mongol, if extant, are practically unobtainable 

The political and military decadence of the Mongols has been 
ascribed by some authors to Lamaism and to the substitution of 
priestly for warlike ideals But such a substitution is not likely 
to have taken place except in minds prepared for it by other 
causes and it docs not appear that the Moshms of Central Asia 
are more virile and vigorous than the Buddhists The collapse 
of the Mongols can bo easily illustrated if not explained by the 
fate of Turks and Tartars in the Balkan Peninsula and Russia. 
Wherever the Turks are the ruhng rane they endeavour to 
assert their superiority over all Christians, often by violent 
methods But when the positions are reversed and the Christians 
become rulers as in Bulgaria, the Turks make no resistance but 
either retire or acquiesce meekly m the new regime 

^ Almaafc Lhci only difference that T have nofcicocl la that whereaa Tibetans 
habitually translate Indian proper namce. Mont^ols frerpiently nsn Sanskrit words, 
such as Manju^ri, or slightly modified forma such as Dara, Maidan ( =Tara, 
Maifreya) The same practice is found in the old Ui^ur translations See Bibl 
Buddh XII Tisastvustik Far an interesting account of contemporary Lamaiam in 
Mongolia see Binafcead, “Life in a Khalkha Steppe Monastery,” J B. A 8 1014, 
847-900 
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CHAPTEK LIV 


JAPAN 

This work as originally planned contained a section on Japanese 
Buddhism consisting of three chapters, but after it had been 
sent to the publishers I was appointed H M Ambassador m 
Tokyo and I decided to omit this section Let not any Japanese 
suppose that it contained disparaging criticism of his country 
or its religions It would, I hope, have given no offence to either 
Buddhists or Shintoista, but an ambassador had better err on 
the side of discretion and refrain from public comments on the 
institutions of the country to which he is accredited 

The omission is regrettable in so far as it prevents me from 
noticing some of the most interesting and beautiful develop- 
ments of Buddhism, but for historical purposes and the investi- 
gation of the past the loss is not great, for Japanese Buddhism 
throws little light on ancient India or even on ancient China 
It has not influenced other countries Its interest hes not in 
the rehcs of antiquity which it has preserved but in the new 
shape and setting which a race at once assimilative and inventive 
has given to old ideas 

Though the doctrine of the Buddha reached Japan from 
China through Korca\ Chinese and Japanese Buddhism differ 
in several respects Lamaism never gained a footing in Japan, 
probably l^causc it was the religion of the hated Mongols. 
There was hardly any direct intercourse with India Whereas 
the state religion of China was frequently hostile to Buddhism, 
in Japan such relations were generally friendly and from the 
seventh century until the Mciji era an arrangement known as 
Ryo-bu Shinto or two-fold Shinto was in force, by which 
Shinto shrines were with few exceptions handed over to the 
custody of Buddhist priests, native deities and historical 
personages being declared to be manifestations of various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas Again, Buddhism in Japan has 
had a more intimate connection with social, pohtical and even 
mihtary ma^teijp in various periods than in China This is one 
‘ The acLepted date la a D 552 
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reason for its chief characteristic, namely, the large number and 
distinct character of its sects. They are not merely schools hke 
the rehgious divisions of India and China, but real sects with 
divergent doctrines and sometimes antagomstic to one another. 

It became the fashion m Japan to talk of the twelve sects, 
but the names given are not always the same 

One of the commonest lists is as follows* 

1 Kush^i 5 Hosso 9 Jodo 

2 Jo-]itsu. 6 Kegon 10. Zen 

3 Ritsu-shu or Risshii 7 Tendai 11 Shin 

4 Sanron 8 Shingon 12 Nichiren 

This list is historically correct, but Nos 1-4 are almost or 

quite extinct, and the number twelve is therefore sometimes 
made up as follows 

1 Hosso 5 Yuzn Nembutsu 9 Obaku 

2 Kegon 6 Jodo 10 Shin 

3 Tendai 7 Rinzai 11 Nichixen. 

4 Shingon 8 Sodo 12 Ji 

Here Nos 7, 8, 9 are subdivisions of the Zen and 5 and 12 
are two small sects 

Taking the first list, wc may easily distinguish two classes 
The first eight, called by the Japanese Hasshu, arc all old and 
all imported tiom China They represent the Buddhism of the 
Nara and Hei-an peiiods The other four all arose after 1170 
and were all remodelled, it not created, in J apan Chronologically 
the sects may be arranged as follows, the dates marking the 
foundation or introduction of each 

(i) Seventh century Sanron, 625, Jo-jitsu, 625, Hosso, 

657, Kusha, 600 

(ii) Eighth century Kegon, 735, Ritsu, 745 

(ill) Ninth century Tendai, 805, Shingon, 806 

(iv) Twelfth and thirteenth centuries Yuzu Nembutsu, 
1123, Jodo, 1174, Zen, 1202, Shin, 1224, Nichiren, 
1253, Ji, 1275 

^ These names are mostly borrowed from the Chineae and represent 1 Chu-ahS, 
2 Ch'eng shih, 3 Lu, 4 iSan lun, 5 Fa hsiang, 6 Huti-ycn, 7 T'^ien t'ai, 8 ChSn- 
yen, 9 Ohmg-t'u , 10 Ch^'an See m j remarks on these sects in the section on Ohmese 
Buddhism See Haas, Die tScklcn daf Japamachtn Buddhismi^, 1905 many notices 
in the same author’s Annalen dts Jap Bud cited above and Ryauon Fujishimai 
Le Buddhx&me Japonais, 1889. 


26—2 
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AH Japanese Sects of importance are Mahayanist The 
Hmayana is represented only by the Kusha, Jo-jitsu and 
RiBshu, The two former are both extinct the third still numbers 
a few adherents, but is not anti-Mahayamst It merely msists 
on the importance of diaciphne 

Though the Hosso and Kegon sects are not extinct, their 
survival is due to their monastic possessions rather than to the 
vitahty of their doctrines, but the great sects ^ of the ninth 
century, the Tendai and Shingon, are still flourishing For some 
seven hundred years, especially m the Fujiwara period, they 
had great influence not only in art and literature, but in pohtical 
and even in military matters, for they maintained large bodies 
of troops consisting of soldier monks or mercenaries and 
were a considerable menace to the secular authonty So serious 
was the danger felt to be that in the sixteenth century Nobunaga 
and Hideyoahi destroyed the great monasteries of Hieizan and 
Negoio and the pretensions of the Buddhist Church to temporal 
power were brought to an end 

But apart from this political activity, new sects which 
appeared in the twelfth and thirteenth eenturies suited the 
popular needs of the time and were a sign of true religious hie 
Two of these sects, the Jodo and Shinshu^, are Amidist — that 
18 to say they teach that the only or at least the best way of 
winning salvation la to appeal to the mercy of Amida, who will 
give hia worshippers a place in his paradise after death The 
Jodo IS relatively old fashioned, and docs not differ much in 
practice from the worship of Ainida as seen in China, but the 
Slunshu has no exact parallel elsewhere Though it has not 
introduced many innovations m theology, its abandonment of 
monastic disciphne, its progressive and popular spirit and its 
conspicuous success make it a distinct and remarkable type 
Its priests marry and eat meat it has no endowments and rehes 
on voluntary subscription, yet its temples are among the largest 
and most conspicuous in Japan But the hierarchical spirit is 
not absent and since Shinshu priests can marry, there arose the 
institution of hereditary abbots who were even more hke barons 
than the cehbate prelates of the older sects 

The Nichiren sect is a purely Japanese growth, without any 
prototype m China, and is a protest against Amidism and an 

^ Aa -well a,B the umaller sects called Ji and YuzQnembutsiL 
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attempt to restore Shaka — the historical Buddha — to his proper 
position from which he has been ousted. Nichiren, the founder, 
IS one of the most picturesque figures of Japanese history. 
His teaching, which was based on the Lotus Siitra, was remark- 
able for its combative spirit and he himself played a considerable 
part in the politics of his age His followers form one of the 
most influential and conspicuous sects at the present day, 
although not so numerous as the Amidists 

Zen is the Japanese equivalent of Ch'an or Dhyana and is 
the name given to the sect founded in China by Bodhidharma 
It 18 said to have been introduced into Japan in the seventh 
century, but died out Later, under the Hojb Regents, and 
especially during the Ashikaga period, it flourished exceedingly 
Zen ecclesiastics managed pohtics hke the French cardinals 
of the seventeenth century and profoundly influenced art and 
literature, since they produced a long hne of pamters and 
wnters But the moat interesting feature m the history of this 
sect in Japan is that, though it preserves the teaching of Bodhi- 
dharma without much change, yet it underwent a curious social 
metamorphosis, for it became the chosen creed of the military 
class and contributed not a little to the Bushido or code of 
chivalry It is strange that this mystical doctrine should have 
spread among warriors, but its insistence on simplicity of hfe, 
disciphne of mind and body, and concentration of thought 
harmonized with their ideals 

Apart from differences of doctrine such as divide the Shmshu, 
Nichiren and Zen, Japanese sects show a remarkable tendency 
to multiply subdivisions, due chiefly to disputes as to the 
proper succession of abbots Thus the Jodo sect has four sub- 
sects, and the first and second of these are again subdivided 
mto BIX and four respectively And so with many others Even 
the httle Ji sect, which is credited with only 509 temples in all 
Japan, includes thirteen subdivisions 
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INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 

In phrasea like the above title, the word influence la eaay and 
convenient lichen we heaitate to deacnbe a belief or uaage as 
borrowed or derived, it cornea pat to aay that it ahowa traces 
of external influence But in what circumstances is such in- 
fluence exercised^ It la not the necessary result of contact, for 
in the east of Europe the Christian Church has not become 
mohammedanized nor in Poland and Roumama has it contracted 
any taint of Judaism In these cases there is difference of race 
as well as of rehgion In business the Turk and Jew have some 
common ground with the oriental Christian in social life but 
little and in religion none at all Europe has sometimes shown 
an interest in Asiatic rehgions, but on the whole an antipathy 
to them. Christianity originated in Palestme, which is a 
Mediterranean rather than an Asiatic country, and its moat 
important forma, particularly the Roman Catholic Church, took 
shape on European soil Such culta as the worship of Isis and 
Mithra were prevalent in Europe but they gamed their first 
footmg among Asiatic slaves and soldiers and would perhaps 
not have mamtained themselves among European converts only 
And Buddhism, though it may have attracted mdividual mmds, 
has never produced any general impression west of India Both 
in Spam and in south-eastern Europe Islam was the rehgion of 
invaders and made surprisingly few converts Christian heretics, 
such as the Nestorians and Monophysites, who were expelled 
from Constantinople and had them home in Asia, left the west 
alone and proselytized m the east The pecuhar detestation 
felt by the Church for the doctnnes of the Mamchaiana was 
perhaps partly due to the fact that they were in spirit Asiatic 
And the converse of this antipathy is also true . the progress of 
Chnstiamty m Asia has been insignificant 

But when people of the same race profess different creeds, 
these creeds do influence one another and tend to approximate 
This is specially remarkable in India, where ftlam, in theory 
the uncomprormsing opponent of image worship and polytheism, 
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18 sometimes in practice undistmguishable from the lower 
superstitions of Hinduism In the middle ages Buddhism and 
Hindmsm converged until they comcided so completely that 
Buddhism disappeared In Chma it often needs an expert to 
distmguish the manifestations of Taoism and Buddhism in 
Japan Buddhism and the old national religion were combined 
in the mixed worship known as Ryobu Shmto In the British 
Isles an impartial observer would probably notice, that Anghcans 
and English Roman Catholics (not Irish perhaps) have more m 
common than they think 

There arc clearly two sets of causes which may divide a 
race between religions internal movements, such as the rise of 
Buddhism, and external impulses, such as missions or conquest 
Conquest pure and simfile is best illustrated by the history of 
Islam, also by the conversion of Mexico and South America to 
Roman Catholicism But even when conversion is pacific, it 
will generally be found that, if it is successful on a large scale, 
it means the introduction of more than a creed The rehgious 
leader in his own country can trust to his eloquence and power 
over his hcaiers The real support of the missionary, however 
httle he may like the idea, ia usually that he represents a 
supenor type of civilization At one time in their career Buddhism 
and Christianity were the greatest agencies for spreadmg civi- 
lization in Asia and Europe respectively They brought with 
them art and literature they had the encouragement of the 
most enlightened princes those who did not accept them in 
many cases remained obviously on a lower level Much the 
same thing happens in Africa to-day The natives who accept 
Mohammedanism or Christianity are moved, not by the argu- 
ments of the Koran or Bible, but by the idea that it is a fine 
thing to be hke an Arab or a European A pagan in Uganda 
ia hterally a pagan, an munstructed rustic from a distant 
village 

Now if we consider the relations of India with the west, we 
find on neither side the conditions which usually render pro- 
paganda successful Before the Mohammedan mvasions and the 
Portuguese eonquest of Goa, no faith can have presented itself 
to the Hindus with anything hke the prestige which marked 
the advent of Bfiddhism in China and Japan Alexander opened 
a road to India for HeUemc culture and with it came some 
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teligiouB ideas, but the Greeks bad no missionary spint and 
if there were any early Christian missions they must have been 
on a small scale The same is true of the west if Asoka’s missions 
reached their destination, they faded to inspire any record of 
their doings Still there was traffic by land and sea The Hmdus, 
if self-complacent, were not averse to new ideas, and before the 
estabhshment of Christianity there was not much bigotry in 
the west, for prganized religion was unknown in Europe 
practices might be forbidden as immoral or anti-social but 
such expressions as contrary to the Bible or Koran had no 
eqmvalent Old worships were felt to be unsatisfying new ones 
were freely adopted mysteries were rehshed There was no 
invasion, nothing that suggested foreign conquest or alarmed 
national jealousy, but the way was open to ideas, though 
they ran some risk of suffering transformation on their long 
journey 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, Hinduism and Buddhism 
are essentially religions of central and eastern, not of western 
Asia, but they came in contact with the west in several regions 
and an enquiry into the influence which they exercised or felt 
can be subdivided There is the question whether they owe any- 
thing to Christianity in their later developments and also the 
question whether Christianity has borrowed anything from them^ 
Other questions to be considered are the relations of Indian 
rehgions to Zoroastrianism in ancient and to Islam in more 
recent times, which, if of less general interest than problems 
mvolving Christianity, are easier to investigate and of consider- 
able importance 

Let us begin with the influence of Christianity on Indian 
rehgion For earher periods the record of contact between 
Hindus and Christians is fragmentary, but the evidence of the 
last two centuries may give a significant indication as to the 
effect of early Christian influence In these two contunes 
Chnstianity has been presented to the Hindus in the moat 
favourable circumstances, it has come as the rehgion of the 


* The most learned and lucid discussion of these questions, which includes an 
account of earlier literature on the subject, is to be found m Garbe’a Indien und das 
Chnstentunif 1&14 But I am not able to accept all his conclimiuiis The work, to 
which I am much indebted, is cited below as Garbe See also Carpenter, Thnam %n 
Medieval India, 1921, pp 521—524 
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governing power and associated with European civilization it 
has not, hie Mohammedanism, been propagated by force or 
accompanied by any intolerance which could awaken repugnance, 
but its doctrines have been preached and expounded by private 
missionaries, if not always with skill and sympathy, at least 
with zeal and a desire to persuade The result is that accordmg 
to the census of 1911 there are now 3,876,000 Chnatians in- 
cluding Europeans, that is to say, a sect a little stronger than 
the Sikhs as against more than sixty-six million Mohammedans 
Of these 3,876,000 many are drawn from the lowest castes or 
from tribes that are hardly considered as Hindus Some 
religious associations, generally known as Somaj, have been 
founded under the influence of European philosophy as much as 
of Christianity imitation of European civilization (which is 
quite a different thing from Clmstianity) is visible in the objects 
and methods of religious and philanthropic institutions' some 
curious mixed sects of small numerical strength have been 
formed by the fusion of Christian with Hindu or Mohammedan 
elements or of all three together Yet the religious thought and 
customs of India in general seem hardly conscious of contact 
with Christianity there is no sign that they have felt any fancy 
for the theology of the Athanasian Creed or the ceremomes of 
the Roman Catholic Chuich which might have interested 
speculative and ritualistic minds Similarly, though intellectual 
intercourse between India and China was long and fairly intimate 
and though the influence of Indian thought on China was very 
great, yet the influence of China on Indian thought is negli- 
gible This being so, it would be rash to beheve without good 
evidence that, in the past, doctrines which have penetrated 
Indian literature during centuries and have found acceptance 
with untold miUions owe their origin to obscure foreign colomsts 
or missions 

Writers who wish to prove that Indian rehgions are indebted 
to Christianity often approach their task with a certam mis- 
conception They assume that if at some remote epoch a few 
stray Christians reached India, they could overcome without 
difiBculty the barriers of language and social usage and further 
that their doctrine would be accepted as somethmg new and 
striking which would straightway mfluence popular superstition 
and philosophic thought But Lyall gives a juster perspective 
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m his poem about the Meditations of a Hindu Pnnce who, 
grown sceptical in the quest of truth, hstens to the “word of 
the Enghsh,” and finds it‘ 

"Naught but the world wide story how the earth and the heavens 
began, 

How the gods were glad and angry and a deity once was man ” 

Many doctrines preached by Chnstiamty such as the love 
of God, salvatiqp by faith, and the incarnation, had been thought 
out in India before the Christian era, and when Christian mis- 
sionaries preached them they probably seemed to thoughtful 
Hindus a new and not very adequate version of a very old tale 
On the other hand the central and peculiar doctrine of dogmatic 
Chnstiamty is that the world has been saved by the death of 
Christ If this doctrine of the atonement or the sacnfice of a 
divine being had appeared in India as an importation from the 
west, we might justly talk of the influence of Christianity on 
Indian rchgion But it is unknown in Hindmsm and Buddhism 
or (since it is rash to make absolute statements about these 
vast and multifarious growths of speculation) it is at any rate 
exceedingly rare These facts create a presumption that the 
resemblances between Christianity and Indian religion are due 
to coincidence rather tlian borrowing, unless borrowing can be 
clearly proved, and this conclusion, though it may seem tame, 
is surely a source of satisfaction Tlie divagations of human 
thought are manifold and its conclusions often contradictory, but 
if there is anything tliat can be called truth it is but natural that 
logic, intuition, philosophy, poetry, learning and saintslnp 
should in different countries sometimes attain similar results 

Chnstiamty, like other western ideas, may have reached 
India both by land and by sea After the conquests of Alexander 
had once opened the route to the Indus and established Hellen- 
istic kingdoms in its vicinity, the ideas and art of Greece and 
Rome journeyed without difficulty to the Punjab, arnving 
perhaps as somewhat wayworn and cosmopolitan traveUers but 
still clearly European A certain amount of Christianity may 
have come along this track, but for any historical investigation 
clearly the first question is, what is the earliest period at which 
we have any record of its presence in India ? It would appear^ 

' See Garbe and Hamaek, Mission und Aushreituv/g dte ChrislentumSf n Chry- 
Boatom (Horn mJoh 2 2) writing at the end of the fourth century speaka of Synana, 
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that the first allusions to the presence of Christians in Parthia, 
Bactna and the border lands of India date from the third 
century and that the oldest account^ of Chnatian communities 
in southern India is the narrative of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(c 525 A D ) These latter Christians probably came to India by 
sea from Persia in consequence of the persecutions which raged 
there in 343 and 414, exactly as at a later date the Parsecs 
escaped the violence of the Moshms by emigrating to Gujarat 
and Bombay 

T}ie story that the Apostle Thomas preached in some part 
of India has often been used as an argument for the early 
introduction and influence of Christianity, but recent authorities 
agree in thinking that it is legendary or at best not provable 
The tale occurs first in the Acts of St Thomas^, the Syriac text 
of which IS considered to date from about 250 It relates how 
the apostle was sold as a slave skilled in architecture and coming 
to the Court of Gundaphar, king of India, undertook to build 
a palace but expended the moneys given to him in charity and, 
when called to account, explained that he was bmlding for the 
king a palace in heaven, not made with hands This sounds more 
like an echo of some Buddhist Jataka w'ritten in praise of hber- 
ality than an embellishment of any real biography Other legends 
make southern India the sphere of Thomas’s activity, though 
he can hardly have taught in both Madras and Parthia, and a 
similar uncertainty is indicated by the tradition that his rehes 
were transported to Edessa, which doubtless means that ac- 
cording to other accounts he died there Tradition connects 
Thomas with Parthians quite as much as with Indiana, and, if 
he really contributed to the diffusion of Christianity, it is more 


Egyptians, Prenana anil ton tlioiiaanc) other nations learning f'hnatianity from 
tranalationa into their languagis, but one cannot expect geographical accuracy m 
BO rhetorical a jiasaago 

* Euapbiua (Eu Uial v 10), supported by iiotiics in Jerome and others, states 
that Pantamus went from Alexandna to preach in India and found there Christiana 
using the Gospel according to Matthew written in Hebrrw characters It had been 
left there by the Apostle Bartholomew But many scholars are of opinion that by 
India in this passage is meant southern Arabia In these early notices India is used 
vaguely for Eastern Parthia, Southern Arabia and even Ethiopia It requires con- 
siderable evidence to make it probable that at the time of Pantamus (second century 
ad) any one in India used the Gospel in a Semitic language 

See, for the Tliomas legend, Garbe, Vmeent Smith, Early HiHory of India, 
3rd ed, pp 231 ff , and Philipps m I A 1003, pp 1-15 and 145-160 
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likely that he laboured m the western part of Parthia than on 
its extreme eastern frontiers The fact that there really was an 
Indo-Parthian king with a name something like Gondophares 
no more makes the legend of St Thomas histoncal than the 
fact that there was a Bohemian king with a name something 
hke Wenceslas makes the Christmas carol contaimng that name 
historical 

On the other hand it is clear that during the early centuries 
of our era no definite frontier in the religious and intellectual 
sphere can be drawn between India and Persia Christiamty 
reached Persia early it formed part of the composite creed of 
Mam, who was born about 216, and Christians were persecuted 
in 343 Prom at least the third century onwards Christian ideas 
may have entered India, but this does not authorize the assump- 
tion that they came with sufficient prestige and following to 
exercise any lively influence, or in sufficient purity to be clearly 
distinguished from Zoroastrianism and Manichseism 

By water there was an ancient connection between the west 
coast of India and both the Red Sea and Persian Gulf Traffic 
by the former route was specially active, from the time of 
Augustus to that of Nero Pliny^ complains that every year 
India and the East took from Italy a hundred million sesterces 
in return for spices, perfumes and ornaments Strabo^ who 
visited Egypt tells how 120 ships sailed from Myos Hormos (on 
the Red Sea) to India “although in the time of the Ptolemies 
scarcely any one would undertake tins voyage ” Muziris 
(Cranganore) was the chief depot of western trade and even 
seems to have been the seat of a Roman commercial colony 
Roman coins have been found in northern and even more 
abundantly in southern India, and Hindu mints used Roman 
models But only rarely can any one except sailors and mer- 
chants, who made a speciality of eastern trade, have undertaken 
the long and arduous journey Certainly ideas travel with 
mysterious rapidity The debt of Indian astronomy to Greece 
is undemable® and if the same cannot be affirmed of Indian 
mathematics and medicine yet the resemblance between Greek 
and Indian treatises on these sciences is remarkable Early 


^ Nai Hiat xii IB (41) 

® n IV 12 Strabo died soon affcpr 21 A D • 

■ It IS Been even m borrowod words, c hura = w'/)(i Jyau = ZeL/r Heli = ^'\tor, 
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Tamil poems^ speak of Greek wines and dumb (that is un- 
intelligible) Roman soldiers in the service of Indian kings, but 
do not mention philosophers, teachers or missionaries After 
70 A D this trade declined, perhaps because the Flavian Em- 
perors and their successors were averse to the oriental luxuries 
which formed its staple, and in 215 the massacre ordered by 
Caracalla dealt a blow to the commercial importance of Alex- 
andria from which it did not recover for a long time Thus the 
period when intercourse between Eg5rpt and India was most 
active js anterior to the period when Chnstiamty began to 
spread it is hardly likely that in 70 or 80 A D there were many 
Christians in Egypt 

As already mentioned, colonies of Chnstians from Persia 
settled on the west coast of India, where there are also Jewish 
colonies of considerable antiquity The story that this Church 
was founded by St Thomas and that hia rehes are preserved 
m south India has not been found in any work older than 
Marco Polo'* Cosmas Indicopleustes states that the Bishop of 
Kalhana was appointed from Persia, and this explains the 
connection of Ncstoriariism with southern India, for at that time 
the Nestorian Catholicos of Ctesiphon was the only Christian 
prelate tolerated by the Persian Government 

This Church may have had a considerable number of 
adherents for it was not confined to Malabar, its home and centre, 
but had branches on the east coast near Madras But it was 
isolated and became corrupt It is said that m 660 it had no 
regular ministry and in tlic fourteenth century even baptism 
had fallen into disuse Like the popular forms of Mohammedan- 
ism it adopted many Hindu doctrines and rites This imphes 
on the one hand a considerable exchange of ideas on the other 
hand, if such reformers as Ramanuja and Ramananda were in 
touch with these Nestorians we may doubt if they would have 
imbibed from them the teaching of the New Testament There 
IS evidence that Roman Cathohe missions on their way to or 
from China landed in Malabar during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centunes and made some converts In 1330 the 

^ See Kanakasabhai’s book, ‘TJi€ 'famils IBOO years ago 

^ Harnatk {Mission and Avshrcitunq dcs Chrtstentums, n 126) says ‘Daas die 
Thonias-CliriHtfn WMohe man im 16 Jahrhundert in Indien wieder entdeckte bia 
ins 3 Jahrhundert huiaufgehen laaat eich nicht erweiaen ” 
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Pope sent a Bishop to Quilon with the object of bnnging the 
Nestonans into communion with the see of Borne But the 
definite estabhshment of Roman Cathohcism dates from the 
Portuguese conquest of Goa in 1510, followed by the appomt- 
ment of an Archbishop and the introduction of the Inquisition. 
Henceforth there is no difficulty in accounting for Christian 
influence, but it is generally admitted that the intolerance of 
the Portuguese made them and their rehgion distasteful to 
Hindus and lloshms alike We hear, however, that Akbar, 
desiring to hear Christian doctrines represented in a disputation 
held at his Court, sent for Christian priests from Goa, and his 
Mimster Abul Pazl is quoted as having written poetry in which 
mosques, churches and temples are classed together as places 
where people seek for God* 

Such being the opportunities and approximate dates for 
Christian influence in India, we may now examine the features 
in Hinduism which have been attributed to it They may be 
classified under three principal heads (i) The monotheistic 
Sivaism of the south (ii) Various doctrines of Vaishnavism 
such as bhakti, grace, the love and fatherhood of God, the Word, 
and incarnation (in) Particular eeremomos or traditions such 
as the sacred meal known as Prasada and the stories of Krishna’s 
infancy 

In southern India we have a seaboard in communication 
with Egypt, Arabia and the Persian Gulf The reality of inter- 
course with the west is attested by Roman, Jewish, Ncstorian 
and Mohammedan settlements, but on the other hand the 
Brahmans of Malabar are remarkable even according to Hindu 
standards for their strictness and aloofness As I have pointed 
out elsewhere, the want of chronology in south Indian hterature 
makes it difficult to sketch with any precision even the outlines 
of its rehgious history, but it is probable that Aryan religion 
came first in the form of Buddhism and Jaimsm and that 
Sivaism made its appearanee only when the ground had been 
prepared by them They were less exposed than the Buddhism 
of the north to the influences which created the Mahayana, but 
they no doubt mingled with the indigenous behefs of the Dra- 
vidians There is no record of what these may have been before 

^ For Akbar and CliriatiaJiity, see CaUiay and the Way (Hakluyt Society), 

vol rv, 172-3 
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co^itact with Hindu cmhzation, in historical times they com- 
prise the propitiation of spirits, mostly mahgnant and hence 
often called devils, but also a strong tendency to monotheism 
and ethical poetry of a high moral standard These latter charae- 
tenstics are noticeable in moat, if not all, Dravidian races, even 
those which are in the lower stages of civilization This tem- 
perament, educated by Buddhism and finally selecting Sivaism, 
might spontaneously produce such poems as the Tiruva 9 agam 
Such ideas as God’s love for human souls and the soul’s struggle 
to be worthy of that love are found in other Indian rehgions 
besides Tamil Sivaism and in their earher forms cannot be 
ascnbed to Christian influence, but it must be admitted that 
the poems of the Sittars show an extraordinary approximation 
to the language of devotional literature in Europe If, as Cald- 
well thinks, these compositions are as recent as the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, there is no chronological difficulty in 
supposing their contents to be inspired by Christian ideas But 
the question rather is, would Portuguese Catholicism or corrupt 
Nestonanism have inspired poems denouncing idolatry and 
inculcating the purest theism^ Scepticism on this point is 
permissible I am inclined to think that the influence of 
Christianity as well as the much greater influence of Mohammed- 
anism was mostly indirect They imported little in tho way of 
custom and dogma but they strengthened the idea which 
naturally accompanies sectarianism, namely, that it is reason- 
able and proper for a religion to inculcate the worship of one 
all-sufficient pow'cr But that this idea can flourish in surround- 
ings repugnant to both Christianity and Islam is shown by the 
sect ol Lingayats 

The resemblances to Chnstianity in Vishnuism are on a 
larger scale than the corresponding phenomena in Sivaism In 
most parts of India, from Assam to Madras, the worship of 
Vishnu and his incarnations has assumed the form of a mono- 
theism which, if frequently turning into pantheism, still per- 
sistently inculcates loving devotion to a deity who is himself 
moved by love for mankind The corresponding phase of Sivaism 
IS restricted to certain periods and districts of southern India 
The doctrine of bhakti, or devotional faith, is common to 
Vishnmtes and Sivaites, but is more prominent among the 

^ See Cover, Folk Songs of Southern ItuIiUj 1B71 
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former It haa often been conjectured to be due to Chnatian 
influence but the conjecture is, I think, wrong, for the doctrine 
is probably pre-Chriatian. Panmi* appears to allude to it, and 
the idea of loving devotion to God is fully developed in the 
iSveta^vatara Upamshad and the Bhagavod-gita, works of 
doubtful date it is true, but in my opinion anterior to the 
Chnstian era and on any hypothesis not much posterior to it 
Some time mijat have elapsed after the death of Chnat before 
Christianity could present itself in India as an influential 
doctrine Also bhakti docs not make its first appearance as 
something new and full grown The seed, the young plant and 
the flower can all be found on Indian soil So, too, the idea that 
God became man for the sake of mankind is a gradual Indian 
growth In the Veda Vishnu takes three steps for the good of 
men It is probable that hia avataras were recognized some 
centuries before Christ and, if this is regarded as notdemonstrable, 
it cannot be denied that the analogous conception of Buddhas 
who visit the world to save and instruct mankind is pre- 
Chnatian* Similarly though passages may bo found in the 
writings of Kabir and others in which the doctrine of iSabda or 
the Word is stated in language recalling the fourth Gospel, and 
though in this case the hypothesis of imitation offers no chrono- 
logical difficulties, yet it is unnecessary For Sabda, in the sense 
of the Veda conceived as an eternal self-existent sound, is an 
old Indian notion and when stated in these terms does not 
appear very Christian It is found in Zoroastrianism, where 
Manthra Spenta the holy word is said to be the very soul of 
God^, and it is perhaps connected with the still more primitive 
notion that words and names have a mysterious potency and 
are in themselves spells But even if the idea of Sabda were 
derived from the idea of Logos it need not be an instance of 
specifically Chiistian influence, for this Logos idea was only 
utihzed by Christianity and was part of the common stock of 
rehgious thought prevalent about the time of Christ m Egypt, 
Syria and Asia Minor, and it is even possible that its earher 
forms may owe something to India And were it proved that 

1 IV 3 0fi, 98 

* Cf the Poll verses m the Therigatha, 167 “Haxl to thee,«Buddha, who saveat 
me and many others from suffering ” 

® See Yaaht, 13 B1 and Vendidad, 19 14 
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the teaching of Kabir, which clearly owes much to Islam, also 
owes much to Christianity, the fact would not be very important, 
for the followers of Kabir form a small and eccentric though 
interestmg sect, in no way typical of Hmdmsm as a whole 

The form of Vishnmsm known as Pancaratra appears to 
have had its ongin, or at least to have flourished very early, in 
Kashmir and the extreme north-west, and perhaps a direct 
connection may be traced between central Asia and some 
aspects of the worship of Krishna at Muttra The passage of 
Greek and Persian influence through the frontier districts is 
attested by statuary and coins, but no such memorials of 
Chnstiamty have been discovered But the leaders of the 
Vishnmte movement in the twelfth and subsequent centunes 
were mostly Brahmans of southern extraction who migrated to 
Hindustan Stiess is sometimes laid on the fact that they lived 
in the neighbourhood of ancient Nestorian churches and even 
Garbe thinks that Ramanuja, who studied for some time at 
Conjevaram, was in touch with the Christians of Mailapur near 
Madras I find it hard to believe that such contact can have had 
much result For Ramanuja was a Brahman of the straitest 
sect who probably thought it contamination to be within speaking 
distance of a Christian^ He was undoubtedly a remarkable 
scholar and know' by heart all the principal Hindu scriptures, 
including those that teach bhalti Why then suppose that he 
took Jus ideas not from works like the Bhagavad-gita on which he 
wrote a commentaiy or from the Pancaratra which he eulogizes, 
but from persons whom he must have regarded as obscure 
heretics'^ And lastly is there any proof that such ideas as the 
love of God and salvation by faith flourished among the Chris- 
tians of Mailapui 'i In remote branches of the oriental Church 
Christianity is generally reduced to legends and superstitions, 
and this Church was so corrupt that it had even lost the nte of 

' The beial ideas as to caste hi Id by some Vishnuites aie due to Ramanand 
(c 1400) who was c\( ummunif abed by hia coreli^qfinistH 1 Find it hard to agree 
with Garbe that Ramanuja admitted the theoretical equality of all castes He says 
himself (Sri-Bhashya, ii 3 40, 47) that souls are of the same nature m so far as they 
aie all parts ol Brahman (a proposition which follows from his fundamental jirmciples 
and iH not at all due to Chn-jlian influence), but that some men are entitled to read 
the Veda while others are debarred from the privilege All fire, he adds, is of the 
same nature, but taken from the house of a Brahman is pure, whereas fire taken 
from a cremation ground ifl impure Even so the soul is defiled by being associated 
With a low caste body 
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baptism and is said to Have held that the third person of the 
Trinity was the Madonna^ and not the Holy Ghost. Surely this 
doctrine is an extraordinary heresy in Chnstiamty and far from 
having mspired Hindu theories as to the position of Vishnu’s 
spouse IS borrowed from those theories or from some of the 
innumerable Indian doctrmes about the Sakti 

It IS clear that the Advaita philosophy of Sankara was 
influential in India from the nmth century to the twelfth and 
then lost some of its prestige owing to the rise of a more personal 
theism It does not seem to me that any introduction or rein- 
forcement of Christianity, to which this theistic movement 
might be_ attributed, can be proved to have taken place about 
1100, and it is not always safe to seek for a political or social 
explanation of such movements But if we must have an 
external explanation, the obvious one is the progress of Moham- 
medanism One may even suggest a parallel between the epochs 
of Sankara and of Ramanuja. The former, though the avowed 
enemy of Buddhism, introduced into Hinduism the doctrine of 
Maya described by Indian critics as crypto-Buddhism Rama- 
nuja piobably did not come into direct contact with Islam®, 
which was the chief enemy of Hinduism in his time, but his 
theism (which, however, was semi-panthoistic) may have been 
similarly due to the impression produced by that enemy on 
Indian thought® 

It IS easy to see superficial parallels between Hindu and 
Christian ceremonies, but on exaiiiination they are generally 
not found to prove that there has been direct borrowing from 
Christianity For instance, the superior castes are commonly 
styled twice born in virtue of certain initiatory ceremonies 
performed on them in youth, and it is natural to compare this 
second birth with baptismal regeneration But, though there is 
here a real similarity of ideas, it would be hard to deny that these 
ideas as well as the practices w'hich express them have arisen 

^ See Gneson and Garlie But I have not found a quotation from any original 
authority Mohainmtd, however, had the game notion of the Tiinity 

® But the Mappilahs or Moplaha appear to lia/e settled on the Malabar ooasfc 
about 900 A D 

® Similarly the neo Confucianism of the Sung dynasty was influenced by 
Mahayanjat Buddhism Chu hsi and his disciples condemned Buddhism, but the 
new problems and new solutions which they brought forward would not have been 
heard of but for Buddhism 
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independently! And though a practice of sprinkling the fore- 
head with water similar to baptism is in use among Hindus, 
it IB only a variety of the world-w'ide ceremony of purification 
with sacred water Several authors have seen a resemblance 
between the commumon and a sacred meal often eaten m 
Hindu temples and called praadd (favour) or mahaprasad The 
usual forms of this observance do not resemble the Mass in 
externals (as do certain ceremonies in Lamaism) and the 
analogy, if any, resides in the eating of a common rehgious meal. 
Such a meal in Indian temples has its origin m the necessity and 
advantage of disposing of sacrificial food It cannot be main- 
tained that the deities eat the substance of it and, if it is not 
consumed by fire, the obvious method of disposal is for mankind 
to eat it The practice is probably w'orld-wide and the con- 
sumers may be cither the priests or the worshippers Both 
varieties of the rite are found in India In the ancient Soma 
sacrifices the officiants drank the residue of the sacred dnnk 
in modern temples, wlicre ample meals aie set before the god 
more than once a day, it is the custom, pcihaps because it is 
more advantageous, to sell them to the devout From this point 
of view the prasdd is by no means the equivalent of the Lord’s 
Supper, but rather of the things offered to idols which many 
early Christians scrupled to eat It has, however, another and 
special significance due to the regulations imposed by caste 
As a rule a Hindu of respectable social status cannot eat with 
his inferiors without incurring defilement But in many temples 
members of all castes can cat the praadd together as a sign that 
before the deity all his worshippers are equal From this point 
of view the piasdd is really analogous to the commumon inas- 
much as it IS the sign of religious community, but it is clearly 
distinct in origin and though the sacred food may be eaten wuth 
great reverence, we are not told that it is associated with the 
ideas of commemoration, sacrifice or transubstantiation which 
cling to the Christian sacrament® 

^ The idea of tho accond birth la found m the ]\Ia]jhinia Nikd3^a, where in 
Sutta B6 the lonvertcd bnptvnd Angulimila apeaka of hi-^ reginerate life as Yaio 
aham ariydi/a ')(1tiyd jdto, “Smee I v as born by this noble (or birth ” Brah- 
manic parallels are numerous, ( y Manu 2 I4b 

* It IS said, however, that the celebration of the Prasad by the Kabirpanthia 
bears bji extraordinffry resemblance to the Holy Communion of Christians This 
may be ao, but, as already mentioned, this late and admittedly composite Beet la 
not typical of Hinduism as a whole 
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The most curious comcidenoeB between Indian and Chnstian 
legend are afforded by the stones and representations of the 
birth and infancy of Knshna These have been elaborately 
discussed by Weber in a well-known monograph^. Krishna is 
represented with his mother, much as the infant Christ with 
the Madonna, he is born in a stable®, and other well-known 
incidents such as the appearance of a star are reproduced. 
Two things stnke us m these resemblances Firstly, they are 
not found in'the usual literary version of the Indian legend®, 
and it IS therefore probable that they represent an independent 
and borrowed story secondly, they are almost entirely con- 
cerned with the mythological aspects of Christianity Many 
Chri.stians would admit that the adoration of the Virgin and 
Child IS unscriptural and borrowed from the worship of pagan 
goddesses who were represented as holding their divine offspring 
in their arms If this is admitted, it is possible that Devaki and 
her son’ may be a rojilica not of the Madonna but of a pagan 
prototype But there is no difficulty m admitting that Christian 
legends and Christian art may have entered northern India 
from Bactria and Persia, and have found a home in Mutti a Only 
it does not follow from this that any penetrating influence 
transformed Hindu thought and is responsible for Krishna’s 
divinity, for the idea of bhakti, or for the theology of the Bha- 
gavad-gita The boirowed features in the Krishna story aie 
superficial and also late They do not occur in the Mahabharata 
and the earliest authority cited by Weber is Hcmadn, a writer 
of the thirteenth century Allowing that what he describes 
may have existed several centunes belorc his own date, we 
have still no ground for tracing the mam ideas of Vaishnavism 
to Christianity and the later vagaries of Krishnaism are pre- 
cisely the aspects of Indian religion which most outrage 
Christian sentiment 

One edition of the Bhavishya Purana contains a summary 

^ KnahnajanmaaliLatni, Memoirs of Academy of lierhn, 1067 

^ In spite of making ent^^uiiy I have never seen or heard of these representations 
of a stable myself As Sonart points out {Ldgcride, p 336) all thp personages who 
play a part m Kriblma’a early life are shown in these tableaux in one group, but 
this docs not imply that shepherds and their flocks are supposed to be present at his 
birth 

® Though the ordinary legend does not aay that Krishha was born in a stable 
yet it does associate him with cattle 
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of the book of Grenesis from Adam to Abraham^ Though it la 
a late mterpolation, it showa concluaively that the editors of 
Puranas had no objection to borrowmg from Chnatian sources 
and it maybe that some incidents in the hfeof Krishna as related 
by the Vishnu, Bhagavata and other Puranas are borrowed from 
the Gospels, such as Kamsa’a orders to massacre aU male infants 
when Knshna is born, the journey of Nanda, Krishna’s foster- 
father, to Mathura in order to pay taxes and the presentation 
of a pot of omtment to Krishna by a hunchback <?oman whom 
he miraculously makes straight In estimating the importance 
of such coincidences we must remember that they are merely 
casual details in a long story of adventures which, m their 
general outhne, bear no relation to the life of Christ i'he most 
sinking of these is the “massacre of the Innocents ” The Han- 
vamsa, which is not later than the fifth century A D , relates 
that Kamsa killed all the other children of Devaki, though it 
does not mention a general massacre, and Patanjah (c 160 b c ) 
knew the legend of the hostihty between Krishna and Kamsa 
and the latter’s death* So if anything has been borrowed from 
the Gospel account it is only the general slaughter of children 
The mention of a pot of ointment strikes Europeans because 
such an object is not familiar to us, but it was an ordinary form 
of luxury in India and Judaea alike, and the fact that a woman 
honoured both Krishna and Christ in (he same way but in 
totally different circumstances is hardly more than a chance 
comcideiice The fact that both Nanda and Joseph leave their 
homes in order to pay their taxes is certainly cuiious and I will 
leave the reader to form his own opinion about it The instance 
of the Bhavishya Purana shows that Hindus had no scruples 
about borrowing trom the Bible and m some Indian dialects 
the name Krishna appears as Knshto or Kushto On the other 
hand, whatever borrowing there may have been is concerned 
exclusively with trivial details the principal episodes of the 
Krishna legend were known before the Christian era 

This IS perhaps the place to examine a curious episode of 
the Mahabharata which narrates the visit of certain sages to 


^ PargiUr, T>ijna^tif\^ of tht Kali age, p xvm 

* (’omiiieiilary on Pfiiimi, 2 3 3b, 3 1 36 and 3 2 111 lb seems probable that 
Pabanjali knew tlie etoi^ uf Knalina and Kamsa gubstantialiy aa it IB recounted in 
the Hanvaijisa 
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a region called Svetadvipa, the white island or continent, 
identified by some with Alexandna or a Christian settlement in 
central Asia The episode occurs in the Santiparvan^ of the 
Mah&bhirata and is introduced by the story of a royal sacrifice, 
at which most of the gods appeared in visible shape but Han 
(Vishnu or Knshna) took hia offerings unseen The king and 
his pnests were angry, but three sages called Ekata, Dvita and 
Tnta, who are described as the miraculous offspring of BrahmS., 
mterposed es^laming that none of those present were worthy 
to see Han They related how they had once desired to behold 
him in his own form and after protracted austerities repaired 
under divme guidance to an island called Svetadvipa on the 
northern shores of the Sea of Milk^ It was inhabited by beings 
white and shimng hke the moon who followed the rules of the 
Pancaratra, took no food and were continually engaged in 
silent prayer So great was the effulgence that at first the 
visitors 'were blinded It was only after another century of 
penance that they began to have hopes of beholding the deity 
Then there suddenly arose a great light The inhabitants of 
the island ran towards it with joined hands and, as if they were 
making an offermg, cried, “Victory to thee, 0 thou of the lotus 
eyes, reverence to thee, producer of all things reverence to thee, 

^ Section 337 A journey tu SvetadvipaisaleorelatedintheKatliaaunt 8u.gara,ijv 

* The most accessible statement of the geographical faiiurs here referred to is in 
Vishnu Parana, Book ii, chap iv The Sea of Milk is the sixth of the seven con- 
centric seas which surround Jambud\ipa and Mt Mem It divides the sixth of the 
concentric continents or Sakadvipa from the seventh or Pushkara-dvipa The 
inhabitants of Sakadvipa worship Vishnu as the Sun and have this much reality 
that at any rate, according to the Vishnu and Bhavishya Puranas, they are clearly 
Iranian Sun-worshippers whose priests are called Magag or Mn^^s Pushkara dvipa 
IB a terrestrial paradise the inhabitants live a thousand years, are of the same nature 
as the gods and free from sorrow and sm ‘Th( three Vedas, the Puranaa, Ethics 
and Polity are unknown” among them and "there are no diaLinctiuns of caste or 
order there are no fixed mititutes ” The turn of fancy which located this non- 
Brahmamc Utopia in the north seems akin to that ^vhich led the Greeks to talk 
of Hyperboreans Fairly early in the historj^ of India it must have been discovered 
that the western, southern, and eastern coasts were washed by the sea so that the 
earthly paradise was naturally placed in the north Thus we hear of an abode of 
the blessed called the country of the holy Uttara Kurus or northern Kurus 
Here nothing can be perceived with human senses (Maliabh Sablia, 1045), and it 
IS mentioned in the same breath as Heaven and the city of Indra {ih Anusaa 2&41) 

It IS not quite clear (neither is it of much momuit), whether the Mahibharata 
intends by Svetadvipa one of these concentric world divisioiyi or a separate island 
The KQrma and Fadma Puranas also mention it as tlie shining abode of Vishnu 
and his samtly servants 
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Hfishike^a, great Puruaha, the first-bom ” The three sages 
saw nothing but were conscious that a wind laden with per- 
fumes blew past them They were convinced, however, that 
the deity had appeared to his worshippers A voice from heaven 
told them that this was so and that no one without faith 
(abhakta) could see Narayana 

A subsequent section of the same book teUs us that Nftrada 
visited Svetadvipa and received from Narayana the Pancaratfa, 
which is thus definitely associated with the locahty 

Some writers have seen in this legend a poetical account of 
contact with Christianity, but wrongly, as I think We have 
here no mythicized version of a real journey but a voyage of 
the imagination The sea of milk, the white land and its white 
shining inhabitants are an attempt to express the pure radiance 
proper to the courts of God, much as the Book of Revelation 
tells of a sea ot glass, elders in white raiment and a deity whose 
head and hair were white like wool and snow Nor heed we 
suppose, as some have done, that the worship of the white sages 
IS an attempt to describe- the Mass The story does not say that 
whenovoi the White Islanders held a lehgious service the deity 
appeared, but that on a paiticular occasion when the deity 
appeared they ran to meet him and saluted him with a hymn 
The idea that prayer and meditation are the sacrifice to be 
offered by perfected saints is thoroughly Indian and ancient 
The account testifies to the non-Brahmanic character of this 
worship of Vishnu, which was patronized by the Brahmans 
though not originated by them, but there is nothing exotic in 
the hymn to NMayana and the epithet first-born (purvaja), 
in which some have detected a Christian flavour, is as old as 
the Rig Veda The leason for laying the scene of the story in 
the north (it indeed the points of the compass have any place 
in this mythical geography) is no doubt the early connection 
of the Pancaratra with Kashmir and north-western India*^ 
The facts that some Puranas people the regions near Sveta- 
dvipa with Iranian sun-worshippers^ and that some detads of 
the Pancaratra (though not the system as a whole) show a 
resemblance to Zoroastrianism suggest interesting hypotheses 
as to origin of this form of Vishnuism, but more facts are needed 
to confirm them * Chronology gives us httle help, for though the 

^ Garbc tliinkid that the Sea of Milk is Lake Balkash For the Pancaratra see 
book V ui 3 ^ See note 2 on last page. 
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Mah&bh3.rata was substantially complete in the fourth century, 
it cannot be demed that additions may have been made to it 
later and that the story of Svetadvlpa may be one of them. There 
were Nestonan Bishops at Merv and Herat in the fifth century, 
but there appears to be no evidence that Chnstiamty reached 
Transoxiana before the fall of the Sassanids in the first half of 
the seventh century 

Thus there is little reason to regard Christianity as an 
important faitor in the evolution of Hinduism, because (a) there 
is no evidence that it appeared in an influential form before the 
sixteenth century and (b) there is strong evidence that moat of 
the doctrines and practices rcsembhng Chnstiamty have an 
Indian origin On the other hand abundant instances show that 
the Hindus had no objection to borrowing from a foreign rehgion 
anything great or small which took their fancy But the in- 
teresting point IS that the principal Christian doctrines were 
either Indigenous in India — such as bhaJcti and avatdTas — or 
repugnant to the vast majority of Hindus, such as the crucifixion 
and atonement I do not think that Nestonanism had any 
appreciable effect on the history of religious thought in southern 
India Hellenic and Zoroastnan ideas undoubtedly entered 
north-western India, but, though Christian ideas may have come 
with them, few of the instances cited seem even probable except 
some details in the life of Krishna which affect neither the legend 
as a whole nor the doctrines as.sociatcd with it Some later 
sects, such as the Kabirjianthis, show remarkable resemblances 
to Christianity, but then the teaching of Kabir was admittedly 
a blend of Hinduism and Islam, and since Islam accepted many 
Christian doctrines, it remains to be proved that any further 
explanation is needed Barth observed that criticism is generally 
on the look out for the least trace of Christian influence on 
Hinduism but does not pay sufficient attention to the extent of 
Moshm influence Every student of Indian religion should bear 
in mind this dictum of the great French savant After the 
sixteenth century there is no difficulty m supposing direct 
contact with Roman Catholicism Tukaram, the Maratha poet 
who lived comparatively near to Goa, may have imitated the 
diction of the Gospels 

Some authors^ are disposed to see Chrfetian influence in 
Chmese and Japanese Buddhism, particularly m the Amidist 

^ E g Bovoral works of Lloyd and Saoki, The Neslorian Monument in China 
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sects I have touched on this subject m several places but it 
may be well to summarize my conclusions here 

The chief Amidist doctrines are clearly defined in the SukhS, 
vati-vyuha which was translated from Sanskrit mto Chmese 
in the latter half of the second century ad It must therefore 
have existed in Sanskrit at least in the first century of our 
era, at which period dogmatic Christianity could hardly have 
penetrated to India or any part of Central Asia where a Sanskrit 
treatise was hkely to be written Its doctrmes must therefore 
be independent of Christianity and indeed their resemblance 
to Chnstiamty is often exaggerated, for though salvation by 
faith in Amida is remarkably like justification by f^ith, yet 
Amida is not a Saviour who died for the world .and faith in him 
is coupled with the use of certain invocations The whole theory 
has close parallels in Zoroastrianism and is also a natural 
development of ideas already existmg in India 

Nor can I think that the common use of rites on behalf of 
the dead in Buddhist China is traceable to Christianity In 
this case too the paiallcl.is superficial, for the rites are m most 
cases not prayers for the dead the officiants recite formulas 
by which they acquire merit and they then formally transfer 
this merit to the dead Seeing how great was the importance 
assigned to the cult of the dead in Chma, it is not necessary to 
seek for explanations why a rchgion trying to win its way in 
those countries invented ceremonies to satisfy the popular 
craving, and Buddhism had no need to imitate Chnstiamty, 
for from an early period it had countenanced offerings intended 
to comfort and help the departed 

Under the T'ang dynasty ManichEeism, Nestonanism and 
new streams of Buddhism all entered China These religions 
had some similarity to one another, their clergy may have 
co-operated and Mamchseism certainly adopted Buddhist ideas 
There is no reason why Buddhism should not have adopted 
Nestorian ideas and, in so far as the Nestonans famihanzed 
China with the idea of salvation by faith in a divine personage, 
they may have helped the spread of Amidism But the evidence 
that we possess seems to show not that the Nestonans intro- 
duced the story of Christ’s life and sacnfice into Buddhism 
but that the3'^ suppressed the idea of atonement by his death, 
possibly under Buddhist influence 
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INDIAN INFLUENCE IN THE WESTERN WORLD 

The influence of Indian religion on Chnatianity la part of the 
wider question of ita influence on the west generally It is 
clear that from 200 b c until 300 a d oriental rebgion played 
a considerable part in the eountriea round the Mediterranean 
The worship of the Magna Mater was luiowii in Rome by 200 b c 
and tha;^ of Isis and Serapia in the time of Sulla In the early 
centuries of the Christian era the cultua of Mithra prevailed 
not only in Rome but in most parts of Europe where there were 
Roman legions, even m Britain These religions may be appro- 
pnately labelled with the vague word oriental, for they are not 
BO much the special creeds of Egypt and Persia transplanted 
into Roman soil as fragments, combinations and adaptations 
of the most various eastern beliefs They differed from the forma 
of worship indigenous to Greece and Italy in being personal, 
not national they were often emotional and professed to reveal 
the nature and destinies of the soul If wc ask whether there are 
any definitely Indian elements in all this orientalism, the answer 
must be that there is no clear case of direct borrowing, nothing 
Indian analogous to the migrations of Isis and Mithra If Indian 
thought had any influence on the Mediterranean it was not 
immediate, but through Persia, Babylonia and Egypt But it 
IS possible that the doctrine of metempsychosis and the ideal 
of the ascetic life arc echoes of India Though the former is 
found in an incomplete shape among savages in many parts of 
the world, there is no indication that it was indigenous m Egypt, 
Syria, Babylonia, Asia Minor, Greece or Italy. It crops up now 
and again as a tenet held by philosophers or communities of 
cosmopolitan tastes such as the Orphic Societies, but usually 
in circumstances which suggest a foreign origin It is said, 
however, to have formed part of the doctrines taught by the 
Druids in Gaul Similarly though occasional fasts and other 
mortifications may have been usual in the worship of various 
deities and though the rigorous Spartan disRipline was a sort 
of nuhtary asceticism, still the idea that the rehgioua hfe 
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consists in suppressing the passions, which plays such a large 
part in Christian monasticism, can be traced not to any Jewish 
or European institution but to Egypt Although monasticism 
spread quickly thence to Syna, it is admitted that the first 
Christian hermits and monasteries were Egyptian and there is 
some evidence for the existence there of pagan hermits^ Egypt 
was a most religious country, but it does not appear that 
asceticism, cehbacy or meditation formed part of its older 
rehgious hfe, and their appearance in Hellenistic times may be 
due to a wave of Asiatic influence starting originally from India 
Looking westwards from India and considering what were 
the circumstances favouring the diffusion of Indian ideas, we 
must note first that Hindus have not only been in all ages pre- 
occupied by religious questions but have also had a larger portion 
of the missionary spirit than is generally supposed It is true 
that in wide tracts and long periods this spirit has been sup- 
pressed by Brahmanic exclusiveness, but phenomena like the 
spread of Buddhism and the establishment of Hinduism in 
Indo-China and Java speak for themselves The spiritual tide 
flowed eastwards rather than westwards, still it is probable 
that its movement was felt, though on a smaller scale, in the 
accessible parts of the west By land, our record tells us mainly 
of what came into India from Persia and Bactria, but something 
must have gone out By water we know that at least after 
about 700 B c there was communication with the Persian Gulf, 
Arabia and probably the Red Sea Semitic alphabets were 
borrowed in the Jatakas we hear of merchants going to Baveru 
or Babylon Solomon’s commercial ventures brought him Indian 
products But the stiongest testimony to the dissemination of 
religious ideas is found in Asoka’s celebrated edict (probably 
250 B 0 ) in which he claims to have spread the Dhamma as far 
as the dominions of Antiochus “ and beyond that Antiochus to 
where dwell the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas 
and Alexander ” The kings mentioned are identified as the 
rulers of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Gyrene and Epirus Asoka 
compares his missionary triumphs to the military conquests of 
other monarchs It may be that the comparison is only too just 

^ See Scott Moncueff, Paganism and ChnsUamfi/ in Egypt, p 199 Petne, 
PersoTuil Religion in Egypt, p 62 But for a contrary view see Preuschen, MoTichium 
und Serajn^kvXii 1903 
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£ind that like them he claimed to have extended his law to 
regions where his name was unknown No record of the arrival 
of Buddhist missions in any Hellemstic kingdom has reached 
us and the language of the edict, if examined critically, is not 
precise On the other hand, however vague it may be, it testifies 
to two things Firstly, Egypt, S 5 a'ia and the other Hellenistic 
states were realities to the Indians of this period, distant but 
not fabulous regions Secondly, the king desired to spread the 
knowledge of the law in these countries and this desire was 
shared, or inspired, by the monks whom he patronized It is 
therefore probable that, though the difiiculties of travelling 
were great and the hnguistic difficulties of preaching an Indian 
rehgion even greater, missionaries set out for the west and 
reached if not Macedonia and Epirus, at least Babylon and 
Alexandria We may imagine that they would frequent the 
temples and the company of the priests and not show much 
talent for public preaching If no record of them remains, it 
IS not more wonderful than the corresponding silence in the 
east about Greek visitors to India 

It IS only after the Christian era that we find Apollonius and 
Plotinus looking towards India as the home of wisdom In 
earher periods the definite instances of connection with India 
are few Indian figures found at Memphis perhaps indicate the 
existence there of an Indian colony^, and a Ptolemaic grave- 
stone has been discovered bearing the signs of the wheel and 
trident'* The infant deity Horus is represented in Indian 
attitudes and as sitting on a lotus Some fragments of the 
Kanarese language have been found on a papyrus, but it 
appears not to be earlier than the second century a d ^ In 
21 A D Augustus while at Athens received an embassy from 
India which came vid Antioch 

It was accompanied by a peison dcsciibcd as Zarmanochegas, 
an Indian from Baigosa who astonished the Athenians by 
pubhely burmng himself alive* We also hear of the movement 
of an Indian tribe from the Panjab to Parthia and thence to 

^ Fluidera Petrie, Man^ 1908, p 129 

^ J R AS 1898, p 87 j 

“ Hultzsch, xxxix p 307, and J R S 1904, p 399 

* Nicolaus iJamascenus, quoted byiStrabo, xv 73 iSee al|o Dion Cassius, ix 59, 
who calls the Indian Zarinaros Zarmanochegas perhaps contains the two words 
Sramana and Acarya 
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Aimema (149-127 b o )^, and of an Indian colony at Alexandria 
in the time of Trajan Doubtleas there were other tnbal move- 
menta and other mercantile colomes which have left no record, 
but they were all on a amall acale and there waa no general 
outpouring of India westwards 

The early relations of India were with Babylon rather than 
with Egypt, but if Indian ideas reached Babylon they may easily 
have spread further Commumcation between Egypt and 
Babylon existed from an early period and the taoleta of Tel-el- 
Amarna testify to the antiquity and intimacy of this intercourse. 
At a later date Necho invaded Babylonia but waa repulsed The 
Jews returned from the Babylonian captivity (638 b o ) with 
their religious horizon enlarged and modified They were chiefly 
affected by Zoroastrian ideas but they may have become 
acquainted with any views and practices then known in Babylon, 
and not necessarily with those identified with the state worship, 
for the exiles may have been led to associate v ith other strangers. 
After about 635 b c the Persian empire extended from the 
valley of the Indus to the valley of the Nile and from Macedoma 
to Babylon We hear that in the army which Xerxes led against 
Greece there were Indian soldiers, which is interestmg as showing 
how the Persians transported subject races from one end of their 
empire to the other After the career of Alexander, Hellemstic 
kingdoms took the place of this empire and, apart from inroads 
on the north-west frontier of India, maintained friendly rela- 
tions with her Seleucus Nicator sent Megasthenes as envoy 
about 300 B c and Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B C ) a 
representative named Dionysius Binduaara, the father of 
Asoka, exchanged missions with Antiochus, and, according to 
a well-known anecdote^, expressed a wish to buy a professor 
(croipLcrTtjv) But Antiochus replied that Greek professors were 
not for sale 

Egyptologists consider that metempsychosis is not part of 
the earher strata of Egyptian rehgion but appears first about 
600 B c , and Flinders Petrie refers to this period the originals 
of the earhest Hermetic hterature But other authorities regard 
these works as being both in substance and language consider- 

1 SeeJRAS 10(J,7, p 968 

■ See Vincent Smith, Early History of India, edition m p 147 The onguiftl 
source of the o-necdote is Hegesondros in Athenseus^ 14 652 
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ably postenor to the Chnatian era and as presenting a jumble 
of Christianity, Neoplatonism and Egyptian ideas 

I have neither space nor competence to discuss the date of 
the Hermetic writings, but it is of importance for the question 
which we are considering. They contain addresses to the deity 
Lke I am Thou and Thou art I {iyio el/Li av Kal ai/ eyol) If such 
words could be used in Egypt several centunes before Christ, 
the probability of Indian influence seems to me strong, for they 
would not grow naturally out of Egyptian or Hellemstic religion. 
Five hundred years later they would be less remarkable What- 
ever may be the date of the Hermetic literature, it is certam 
that the ^ook of Wisdom and the writings of Philo are pre- 
Christian and show a mixture of ideas drawn from many sources, 
Jewish, Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean If these hospitable 
systems made the acquaintance of Indian philosophy, wo may 
be sure that they gave it an unprejudiced and even fnendly 
hearing ' In the centuries just before the Christian era Egypt 
was a centre of growth for personal and private rehgious ideas 
hardly possessing sufficient organization to form what we call 
a religion, yet still, inasmuch as they aspired to teach individual 
souls right conduct as well as true knowledge, imphcitly con- 
taining the same scheme of teaching as tlie Buddhist and 
Christian Churches But it is characteristic of all this movement 
that it never attempted to form a national or universal religion 
and remained in all its manifestations individual and personal, 
connected neither with the secular government nor with any 
national cultus Among those religious ideas were monotheism 
mingled with pantheism to the extent of saying that God is all 
and aU is one the idea of the Logos or Divine Wisdom, which 
ultimately assumes the form that the Word is an emanation 
or Son of God , asceticism, or at least the desire to free the soul 
from the bondage of the senses , metempsychosis and the doctrine 
of conversion or the new birth of the soul, which fits in well with 
metempsychosis, though it frequently exists apart from it. 
I doubt if there is sufficient reason for attributing the doctnno 
of the Logos^ to India, but it is possible that asceticism and 
the behef in metempsychosis received their first impulse thence. 

* See I'lindera Petrie, Personal Religion in Egypt before CJ^islianity, 1909 

“ Ah I have pointed out elsewhere there is little real analogy between the ideas 
of Logos and Sabda 
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They appear late and, lake the phraseology of the Hermetic 
books, they do not grow naturally out of antecedent ideas and 
practices in Egypt and Palestine The hfe followed by such 
communities as the Therapeutse and Essenes is just such as 
might have been evolved by seekers after truth who were trymg 
to put into practice in another country the rehgioua ideals of 
India There are differences for instance these commumties 
laboured with their hands and observed the seventh day, but 
their main ideas, retirement from the world and suppression 
of the passions, are those of Indian monks and foreign to 
Egyptian and Jewish thought 

The character of Pythagoras’s teaching and its jplation to 
Egypt have been much discussed and the name of the master 
was clearly extended by later (and perhaps also by early) 
disciples to doctrines which he never held But it seems m- 
disputablo that there were widely spread both in Greece and 
Italy societies called Pythagorean or Orphic which mculcated 
a common rule of life and believed in metempsychosis The rule 
of life did not as a rule amount to asceticism in the Indian 
sense, which was most uncongenial to Hellenic ideas, but it 
comprised great self-restraint The belief in metempsychosis 
finds remarkably clear expression we hear in the Orphic 
fragments of the circle of birth and of escape from it, language 
strikingly parallel to many Indian utterances and strikingly 
unhke the usual turns of Greek speech and thought Thus the 
soul IS addressed as “Hail thou who hast suffered the suffermg” 
and IS made to declare “I have flown out of the sorrowful weary 
wheeH ” I see no reason for discrediting the story that Pytha- 
goras visited Egypt^ He is said to have been a Samian and 
during his hfe (c 500 a c ) Samos had a special connection with 
Egypt, for Polycrates was the ally of Amasis and assisted him 
with troops The date, if somewhat early, is not far removed 
from the time when metempsychosis became part of Egyptian 
rehgion The general opinion of antiqmty connected the Orphic 

' KuffXou 5’ ffcTTra*! ^advTripd€os a.pyaX4oio From t_ie tablet found at Compagno 
Cf Proclua in Plat T^m V 330, Kal ot irap' AiopOirtp Kal ttj xSpy rfXoi/- 

Tvx^^v e\)xoVTai Ki'xAour' auX^^atjcat dya-a-pcuirai /ra/foV-rjTos See J E HaiTlBon, 
Prolcg to the ntudij of Gr^’cl liehgion, 1908, cap xi and appendix 

* Burnetj Earli/\irecJc Phdosophy, p 94, saya that it first occurs in the Busins 
of Isocrates and does not believe that the account m Herodotus implies that Pytha- 
goras visited Egypt 
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doctrines with Thrace but so httle is known of the Thracians 
and their origin that this connection does not carry us much 
further They appear, however, to have hod relations with Asia 
Mmor and that region must have been in touch with India* 
But Orphism was also connected with Crete, and Cretan civdiza- 
tion had onental affinities^ 

The point of greatest interest naturally is to determine what 
were the religious influences among which Christ grew up. 
Whatever they may have been, his originality is not called in 
question. Mohammed was an enquirer in estimating his work 
we have often to ask what he had heard about Christianity and 
Judaism jnd how far he had understood it correctly. But neither 
the Buddha nor Christ were enquirers in this sense they ac- 
cepted the beat thought of their time and country with a genius 
which transcends comparison and eludes definition they gave it 
an expression which has become immortal Neither the sub- 
stance nor the form of their teaching can reasonably be regarded 
as identical, for the Buddha did not treat of God or the divine 
government of the world, whereas Clirist’s chief thesis is that 
God loves the world and that therefore man sliould love God 
and his fellow men But thougli their basic pimciples differ, 
the two doctrines agree in maintaining that happiness is ob- 
tainable not bj' pleasure or success or philosophy or rites but 
by an unselfish life, culminating in the state called Nirvana or 
the kingdom of heaven “The kingdom of heaven is within 
you ” 

In the Gospels Chnst teaches neither asceticism nor metem- 
psychosis The absence of the former is remarkable he eats 
flesh and allows himself to be anointed ho drinks wine, pre- 
scribes its use in rehgion and is credited with producing it 
miraculously when human cellars run short But he praises 
poverty and the poor the Sermon on the Mount and the in- 
structions to the Seventy can be put in practice only by those 
who, hke the members of a religious community, have severed 
aU worldly ties and though the extirpation of desire is not m 

^ Whatever may have been the true t-haxacter and hi'^tory of the enjgmatiG 
people of Mitanni it appears certain that they adored deities with Indian naznea 
about 1400 B 0 But they may have been Iranians, and it may be doubted if the 
Aryan Indiana of this date believed m meterapaychosia " 

* J E Hamaon, I c pp 459 and 564, seema to think that Orphism migrated 
from Crete to Thrace 
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the Groepels held up as an end, the detachment, the freedom 
from care, lust and enmity prescnbed by the law of the Buddha 
find their nearest counterpart in the hves of the Essenes and 
Therapeutas Though we have no record of Christ being brought 
into contact with these communities (for John the Baptist 
appears to have been a sohtary and erratic preacher) it is 
probable that their ideals were known to him and influenced 
his own. Their rule of hfe may have been a faint reflex of Indian 
monasticism. But the debt to India must not be exaggerated 
much of the oriental element in the Essenes, such as their 
frequent purifications and their prayers uttered towards the 
sun, may be due to Persian influence They seem to have be- 
lieved in the pre-existcncc of the soul and to have held that it 
was imprisoned in the body, but this hardly amounts to metem- 
psychosis, and inctcmp.sychosis cannot be found in the New 
Testament! The old Jev ish outlook, preserved by the Sadducees, 
appears not to have included a belief m any htc after death, and 
the supplements to this materialistic view admitted by the 
Pharisees hardly amounted to the doctrine of the natural 
immortality of the soul but rather to a belief that the ]ust would 
somehow acquire new bodies and live again Thus people were 
ready to accept John the Baptist as being Elias in a new form 
Perhaps these rather fiagmcntary ideas of the Jews are trace- 
able to Egyptian and ultimately to Indian teaching about 
transmigration That belief is said to crop up occa.sional]y in 
rabbinical writings but wa.s given no place in orthodox Chnst- 
ianity“ 

With regard to the teaching of Christ then, the conclusion 
must be that it owes no direct debt to Indian, Egyptian, Persian 
or other oriental sources But inasmuch as ho was in sympathy 
with the more spiiitual elements of Judaism, largely borrowed 
during the Babylonian captivity, and with the unworldly and 
self-denying lives of the Essenes, the tone of his teaching is 

' The question of the Disciplce in John in 2 Who did sin, this man or hia parents, 
that he was bom blind? must if taken strictly imply some form of pre-existence 
But it 18 a popular question, nob a theological statement, and f doubt if severely 
logical deductions from ifc are warranted 

* The pre existence of the soul seems to be implied in the Book of Wisdom vm 
20 The remarkable exprtaaion in the Epiatlo of James m 6 rpoxo^ t^s yev-^ffetas 
BUggoate a companson with the Orphic cxpresaions quoted above and Saipaara, but 
it IB dilhcult to believe it can mean more than “ the course of nature ” 
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nearer ^ these newer and imported doctrines than to the old 
law of Israel^. 

Some striking parallels have been pointed out between the 
Gospels and Indian texts of such undoubted antiquity that if 
imitation is admitted, the Evangelists must have been the 
imitators Before considering these instances I invite the reader’s 
attention to two parallel passages from Shakespeare and the 
Indian poet Bhartrihari The latter is thus translated by 
Monier Williams* 

Now for a little while a child, and now 
An amorous youth, then for a season turned 
Into the wealthy householder then stripped 
T)f all hiiS riches, with decrepit limbs 
And wrinkled frame man creeps towards the end 
Of life’s erratic course and like an actor 
PasacLS behind Death’s curtain out of view 

Tho resemblance of this to the well-known lines in As You 
Like It, “All the world’s a stage,” etc , is obvious, and it is a 
real resemblance, although the point emphasized by Bhartri- 
hari is that man leaves the world like an actor who at the end 
oi the piece slips behind the curtain, which formed the back- 
ground of an Indian stage But, great as is the resemblance, 
I imagine that no one would maintain that it has any other 
origin than that a fairly obvious thought occurred to two writers 
in different times and countries and suggested similar ex- 
pressions 

Now many paiallcls between the Buddhist and Christian 
scriptures — the majority as it seems to me of those collected 
by Edmunds and Ancsaki — belong to this class^ One of the 
most striking is the passage in the Vmaya relating how the 


^ As in their legcnda, bo in thtir doctnnea, the uin anonical writings are more 
oriental than the canonica,! and contain more p'uitJiDiatu and ascLtic savings 
E g “Where there la one done, I am with liim Uainc the stone and th(ju ahalt find 
me cleave the wood and I am there” {Ojn/rhynchvs Logia) “I am thou and thou 
art I and whereaoe\er thou art I am also and in all things I am distributed and 
wheresoever thou wilt thou galherest me and in gathering me thou gatlicreat thy- 
self ” (Gospel of Eve iii Epiph Bair xxni 3) “When the Lord was ashed, when 
should hia kingdom come, he said When two shall be one and the without os the 
within and the male with the female, neither male nor female” [Login) 

® Hinduisirif p 549 The onginal is to be found m ]31mrtrihari’a Vairog 3 ’aia- 
takam, 112 

^ The Buddhist and Christian Oospels, 4th ed 1909 
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Buddha himself cared for a sick monk who was negl/ioted by 
his colleagues and said to these latter, “Whosoever would wait 
upon me let him wait on the sick^ ” Here the resemblance to 
Matthew xxv 40 and 45 is remarkable, but I do not imagine 
that the writer of the Gospel had ever heard or read of the 
Buddha’s words The sentiment which prompted them, if none 
too common, is at least widespread and is the same that made 
Confucius show respect and courtesy to the blind The setting 
of the saying in the Vinaya and in the Gospel is quite different" 
the common point is that one whom all are anxious to honour 
secs that those around him show no consideration to the sick 
and unhappy and reproves them in the words of the text, words 
which admit of many interpretations, the simplest perhaps 
being “I bid you care for the sick you neglect me if you neglect 
those whom I bid you to cherish ’’ 

But many passages in Buddhist and Christian writings have 
been compared where there is no real parallel but only some 
word or detail which catches the attention and receives an 
importance which it does not possess An instance of this is 
the so-called parable ot the prodigal son in the Lotus Sutra, 
Chapter iv, which has often been compared mth Luke xv 11 ff 
But neither m moral nor in plot arc the two parables really 
similar The Lotus maintains that there are many varieties of 
doctrine of which the less profound are not necessarily wrong, 
and it attempts to illustrate this by not very convmcing stones 
of how a father may withhold the whole truth from his children 
for their good In one story a father and son are separated for 
fifty years and both move about the father becomes very nch, 
the son poor. The son in liis wanderings comes upon his father’s 
palace and recognizes no one. The father, now a very old man, 
knows Ills son, but instead of welcoming him at once as his heir 
puts him through a gradual discipline and explains the real 
position only on his deathbed These incidents have nothing in 
common with the parable related in the Gospel except that a 
son IS lost and found, an event which occurs in a hundred oriental 
tales What is much more remarkable, though hardly a case 
of borrowing, is that in both versions the ohief personage, that 
is Buddha or God, is hkened to a father as he also is in the parable 
of the carriages^' 

‘ MaJiavagga, vui 2G 


* Lotus, chap V 
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OneYif the Jain acnpturea called Uttaradyayana^ contains 
the foUoi^fing remarkable passage, “Three merchants set out 
on their travels each with his capital, one of them gamed much, 
the second returned with his capital and the third merchant 
came home after having lost his capital The parable is taken 
from common hfe , learn to apply it to the Law The capital is 
human hfe, the gam is heaven,” etc It is impossible to fix the 
date of this passage the Jam Canon m which it occurs was 
edited m 46# a d but the component parts of it are much older 
It clearly gives a rough sketch of the idea which is elaborated 
in the parable of the talents Need we suppose that there has 
been borrowing on either side^ Only in a very restricted sense, 
I think, “f at all The parable is taken from common hfe, as the 
Indian text truly says It occurred to some teacher, perhaps to 
many teachers independently, that the spiritual hfe may be 
represented as a matter of profit and loss and illustrated by the 
conduct of those who employ their money profitably or not 
The idea is natural and probably far older than the Gospels, 
but the parable of the talents is an original and detailed treat- 
ment of a metaphor which may have been known to the theo- 
logical schools of both India and Palestme The parable of the 
sower bears the same relation to the much older Buddhist 
comparison of instruction to agriculture^ m ivhich different 
classes of hearers correspond to different classes of fields 

I feel considerable hesitation about two other parallels. 
What relation does the story of the girl who gives two copper 
coins to the Sangha bear to the parable of the widow’s mite'* 
It occurs in A^vaghosa’s Sutralankara, but though he was a 
learned poet, it is very unlikely that ho had seen the Gospels 
Although his poem ends like a fairy tale, for the poor girl 
marries the king’s son as the reward of her piety, yet there is 
an extraordinary resemblance m the moral and the detail of 
the two mites Can the origin be some proverb which was 
current m many countries and worked up differently* 

The other parallel is between Christ’s meeting with the 
woman of Samaria and a story m the Divyavadana^ telling how 
Ananda asked an .outcast maiden for water Here the Indian 
work, which is probably not earher than the third century a.d , 

^ VII 16-21 laS B E XLV p 29 “ Sam Nik xm vii 

® Ed Cowell, p Oil 
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might well be the borrower Yet the incident la tl/iroughly 
Indian The resemblance la not in the conversation but in the 
fact that both in India and Palestine water given by the impure 
IS held to defile and that in both countries spiritual teachers rise 
above such rules Perhaps Europeans, to whom such notions 
of defilement are unknown, exaggerate the similarity of the 
narratives, because the similarity of customs on which it depends 
seems remarkable. 

There are, however, some incidents in the Gfospela which 
bear so great a hkeness to earlier stories found in the Pitakas 
that the two narratives can haidly be wholly independent 
These are (a) the testimony of Asita and Simeon to the future 
careers of the infant Buddha and Christ {h) the temptation of 
Buddha and Christ (c) their transfiguration (d) the miracle of 
walking on the water and its dependence on faith (e) the miracle 
of feeding a multitude with a little bread Tlie first three parallels 
relate to events directly concerning the life of a superhuman 
teacher, Buddha or Christ In saying that the two narratives 
can hardly be independent, I do not mean that one is necessarily 
unhistorical or that the writers of the Gospels had read the 
Pitakas That a great man should have a mental cnsis in his 
early life and feel that the powers of evil are trying to divert 
him from his high destiny is eminently likely But in the East 
superhuman teachers were many and there grew up a tradition, 
fluctuating indeed but still not entirely without consistency, as 
to what they may be expected to do Angehc voices at their 
birth and earthquakes at their death are coincidences m em- 
belhshment on which no stress can be laid, but when we find that 
Zoroaster, the Buddha and Christ were all tempted by the Evil 
One and all at the same period of their careers, it is impossible 
to avoid the suspicion that some of their biographers were in- 
fluenced by the idea that such an incident was to be expected 
at that point, unless indeed we regard these so-called tempta- 
tions as mental crises natural in the development of a rehgious 
genius Similarly it is most remarkable that all accounts of 
the transfiguration of the Buddha and of Christ agree not only 
m describing the shimng body but in adding a reference to 
impending death The resemblance between the stones of 
Asita and Simeon seems to me less striking but I think that they 
owe their place in both biographies to the tradition that the 
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BupermE^ is recognized and saluted by an aged Saint soon after 
birth. 

The two atones about miracles are of leas importance in 
substance but the curious coincidences in detail suggest that 
they are pieces of folklore which circulated in Asia and Eastern 
Europe The Buddhist versions occur in the introductions to 
Jatakas 190 and 78, which are of uncertain date, though they 
may be very ancient^ The idea that saints can walk on the water 
is found in fhe Majjhima-nikaya^, but the Jataka adds the 
following particulars A disciple desirous of seeing the Buddha 
begins to walk across a river in an ecstasy of faith In the middle, 
hiB ecstasy fails and he feels himself sinking but by an effort of 
will he regains hia former confidence and meets the Buddha 
safely on the further bank In Jataka 90 the Buddha miracu- 
lously feeds 500 disciples with a single cake and it is expressly 
mentioned that, after all had been satisfied, the remnants were 
so numerous that they had to be collected and disposed of 

Still all the paiallcls cited amount to httlc more than this, 
that there was a vague and fluid tradition about the super- 
man’s hfo of which fragments have received a consecration in 
literature The Canonical Gospels show great caution in drawing 
on this fund of tradition, but a number of Buddhist legends 
make their appearance in the Apocryphal Gospels and are so 
obviously Indian m character that it can hardly be maintained 
that they were invented in Palestine or Egypt and spread thence 
eastwards Trees bend down before the young Christ and 
dragons (nagas) adore him when ho goes to school to learn the 
alphabet he convicts his teacher ot ignorance and the good man 
faints® When he enters a temple in Egypt the images prostrate 
themselves before him just as they do before the young Gotama 
in the temple of Kapilavastu^ Mary is luminous before the 
birth of Christ which takes place without pain or impurity® 
But the parallel which is most curious, because the incident 
related is unusual in both Indian and European hterature, is 

^ See Rhya Davids, ^ucZfiliisf Jmlta, p 20G, and Wmteniibz, Cri'i ItuI Lit ii 91 
” Maj Nik VI 

“ Gospel of Thomas longer version chaps vi xiv See also the Arabic and 
Synac Gospels of the Infancy, cf Lalita vistara, chap x 

‘ Pseudo-Matthew, chap xxii -xxiv and Lai Vist chap viii 
‘ Pseudo-Matthew, xni Cf Dig Nik 14 and Maj Nik 123 Neumann’s notes 
on the latter give many curious medieval parallels 
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the detailed narrative m the Gospel of Janies, and ajm in the 
Lahta-vistara relating how all activity of mankind find nature 
was suddenly interrupted at the moment of the nativ^y^ Wmda, 
stars and rivers stayed their motion and labourers stood atijl 
in the attitude in which each was surpnsed The same Gospel 
of James also relates that Mary when six months old took seven 
steps, which must surely be an echo of the legend which attri- 
butes the same feat to the infant Buddha. 

Several learned authors have discussed the delft of medieval 
Christian legend to India The most remarkable instance of this 
IS the canonization by both the Eastern and the Western Church 
of St Joasaph or Josaphat It seems to be established that this 
name is merely a corruption of Bodhisat and that the story in 
its Christian form goes back to the religious romance called 
Barlaam and Joasaph which appears to date from the seventh 
century^ It contains the history of an Indian pnnce who was 
converted by the preaching of Bailaam and became a hermit, 
and it introduces some of the well-known stones of Gotama’s 
early hfe, such as the attempt to hide from him the existence 
of sickness and old age, and his meetings with a cnpple and 
an old man The legends of St Placidus (or Hubert) and St Chris- 
topher have also been identified with the Nigrodha and Suta- 
Boma Jatakas® The identification is not to my mind conclusive 
nor, if it IS admitted, of much importance For who doubts that 
Indian fables reappear in Aesop or Kalilah and Dimnah'* Little 
IS added to this fact if they also appear in legends which may 
have some connection with the Church but which most Christians 
feel no obligation to believe 

But the occurrence of Indian legends in the Apocryphal 
Gospels IS more important for it shows that, though in the early 
centuries of Christianity the Church was shy of this oriental 
exuberance, yet the materials were at hand for those who chose 
to use them Many wonders attending the superman’s birth were 
dehberately rejected but some were accepted and oriental 
practices, such as asceticism, appear with a suddenness that 
makes the suspicion of foreign influence legitimate 

Not only was monasticism adopted by Christiamty but 

^ See Go^ipel of James, XMii aiul Lai Visfc 'vn admit 

® See Rhys Buddhist Birth aiorits, 1880, introduction, and Joseph Jacobs, 

Barlaam and Josaphat, 1890. 

* Nofl 12 and 537 
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many pActicea common to Indian and to Chnatian worship 
obtamed^e approval of the Church at about the same time 
Some of these, such as incense and the tonsure, may have been 
legacies from the Jewish and Egyptian priesthoods, Many 
coincidences also are due to the fact that both Buddhism and 
Chnstianity, while abolishing animal sacnficcs, were ready to 
sanction old religious customs both countenanced the per- 
formance before an image or altar of a ritual including incense, 
flowers, lights and singing This recognition of old and wide- 
spread rites goes far to explain the extraordinary similarity of 
Buddhist services in Tibet and Japan (both of which derived 
their ritual ultimately from India) to Roman Cathohc cere- 
monial ^’et when all allowance is made for similar causes and 
coincidences, it is hard to believe that a collection of such 
practices as clerical celibacy, confession, the veneration of 
rehcs, the use of the ro.sary and bells can have originated inde- 
pendently in both religions The difficulty no doubt i,s to point 
out any occasion in the third and fourth centuiies A D when 
onental Christian.? other than casual travellers had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Buddhist institutions But 
the number of resemblances remains remarkable and some of 
them — such as clerical celibacy, relics, and confession — are old 
institutions in Buddhism but appear to have no parallels in 
Jewish, Syrian, or Egyptian antiquity Up to a certain point, 
it IS a sound principle not to admit that resemblances prove 
borrowing, unless it can be shown that there was contact 
between two nations, but it is also certain that all record of such 
contact may disappear For instance, it is indisputable that 
Hindu civilization was introduced into Gamboja, but there is 
hardly any evidence as to how or when Hindu colonists arrived 
there, and none whatever as to how or when they loft India 
It IS in Christian or quasi-Christian Jiercsies — that is, the 
sects which were rejected by the majority — that Indian in- 
fluence IS plainest This is natural, for if there is one thing 
obvious in the history of religion it is that Indian speculation 
and the Indian view of life were not congenial to the people of 
Europe and western Asia But some spirits, from the time of 
Pythagoras onwards, had a greater affinity for onental ways of 
thinking, and such sympathy was specially common among the 
Gnostics Gnosticism consisted in the combination of Chris- 
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tiaruty with the already mixed religion which pr^ailed m 
Alexandria, Antioch and other centres, and which ^as an un- 
certain and varying compound of Judaism, Hellenistic thought 
and the ideas of oriental countries such as Egypt, Persia and 
Babylonia Its fundamental idea, the knowledge of Glod or 
Gnosis, IS clearly similar to the Jnanakanda of the Hmdus^, 
but the emphasis laid on duaham and redemption is not Indian 
and the resemblances suggest little more than that hints may 
have been taken and worked up independently Thus the idea 
of the Demiurgus is related to the idea of Isvara in so far as both 
imply a distinction not generally recognized in Europe between 
the creator of the world and the Highest Deity, but the Gnostic 
developments of the Demiurgus idea are independent Simi- 
larly though the Aeons or emanations of the Gnostics have to 
some extent a parallel in the beings produced by Brahma, 
Prajapati or Vasudeva, yet these latter are not characteristic 
of Hinduism and still less of Buddhism, for the celestial Buddhas 
and Bodhiaattvas of the Mahay ana are justly suspected of being 
additions due to Persian influence 

Bardesanes, one of the latt'st Gnostic teachers (165-233), 
wrote a book on Indian religion, quoted by Porphyry This is 
important for it shows that he turned towards India for truth, 
but though his teaching included the prc-existence of the soul 
and some doctnne of Karma, it was not specially impregnated 
With Indian ideas This, however, may be said without exaggera- 
tion of Carpocrates and Basilides who both taught at Alexandria 
about 120-130 a d Unfortunately we ]mow the views of these 
interesting men only Irom the accounts of their opponents, 
Carpocrates'* is said to have claimed the power of coercing by 
magic the spirits who rule the world and to have taught metem- 
psychosis in the form that the soul is imprisoned in the body 
again and again until it has performed all possible actions, good 
and evil Therefore the only way to escape reincarnation (which 
IS the object of religion) and to rise to a superior sphere of peace 
is to perform as much action a.s possible, good and evil, for the 
distinction between the two depends on intention, not on the 
nature of deeds It is only through faith and love that a man 

^ Aa la also the idei. that fyuan implies a spoLial ascetic mode of life, the /Siffr 
yyutrrtKos 

* Irenmua, l xsT 
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can obta 
cature, b 

to the Indian do'ctnne that the acts of a Yogi are neither black 
nor white and that a Yogi in order to get nd of his Karina 
creates and animates many bodies to work it off for him. 

In Baaihdes we find the doctrines not only of reincarnation, 
which seems to have been common in Gnostic schools^, but of 
Karma, of the suffering inherent in existence and perhaps the 
composite nature of the soul He is said to have taught that 
the martyrs suffered for their sins, that is to say that souls came 
into the world tainted with the guilt of evil deeds done in 
another existence This guilt must be expiated by common- 
place misfortune or, lor the nobler sort, by marijn-dom He 
considered the world process to consist in sorting out confused 
things and the gradual establishment of order This is to some 
extent true of the soul as well it is not an entity but a compound 
(compate the Buddhist doctrine of the Skandhas) and the pas- 
sions are appendages He called God ovk wv ds6<; which seems 
an attempt to express the same idea as Brahman devoid of all 
qualities and attributes (niiguna) It is significant that the 
system of Basihdes died out^ 

A more important sect of decidedly oriental affinities was 
Manichseism, or rathei it was a truly oriental religion which 
succeeded in penetrating to Europe and there took on consider- 
ably more Christianity than it had possessed in its original form 
Mam himself (215-276) is said to have been a native of Ecbatana 
but visited Afghanistan, Bactria and India, and his followers 
carried his faith across Asia to China, while in the west it was 
the parent inspiration of the Bogomils and Albigenses The 
nature and sources of his creed have been the sub]ect of con- 
siderable discussion but new light is now pouring in from the 
Manichsean manuscripts discovered in Centra] Asia, some of which 
have already been published These show that about the seventh 
century and probably considerably earlier the Mamchaeism 

^ It appears in the Pistja Sophia whicli perhapH n presents the schonl of Valen- 
tmuB Baailides taught that ‘‘unto the third and fourtn generation” refers to trans- 
migration (see Clem A1 fragni sect 28 Op , ©d Klotz, iv 14), and Paul’s saying 
“I was alive uithout the law once” (Rom vii 9), to former life aa an animal 
(Orig in Ep ad Rom v Op iv 549) • 

* Eor Gnoaticiam, sec Buddhist Gnosticism, J Kennedy in J R A S 1902j and 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten 


ft blessedness Much of the above sounds hke a can- 
m^t may be a misrepresentation of something analogous 
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of those regions had much in common with Budc/hism. A 
Mamchaean treatise discovered at Tun-huang* has the form of 
a Buddhist Sutra . it speaks of Mam as the Tathagata, it mentions 
Buddhas of Transformation (Hua-fo) and the Bodhisattva 
Ti-tsang Even more important is the confessional formula 
called Khuastuanift^ found in the same locahty It is clearly 
similar to the Patimokkha and besides using much Buddhist 
terminology it reckons kilhng or injuring animals as a senous 
sin It IS true that many of these resemblances nlay be due to 
association with Buddhism and not to the original teaching of 
Mam, which was strongly duahstic and contained many Zoroas- 
tnan and Babylonian ideas But it was eclectic and held up 
an ascetic ideal of celibacy, poverty and fasting unknown to 
Persia and Babylon To take life was counted a sin and the 
adepts formed an order apart who lived on the food given to 
them by the laity The more western accounts of the Manichasans 
testify to these fcatmes as strongly as do the records from 
Central Asia and China Cyril of Jeiusalcm in his polemic 
against thom^ charges them with believing in retributive metem- 
psychosis, ho who kills an animal being changed into that 
animal after death The Persian king Hormizd is said to have 
accused Mam of bidding people destroy the world, that is, to 
retire from social life and not have children Alberuni* states 
definitely that Mam wrote a book called Shaburkan in which 
he said that God sent different messengers to mankind m 
different ages, Buddha to India, Zaradusht to Persia and Jesus 
to the west According to Cyril the Manichasan scriptures were 
wntten by one Scythianus and revised by his disciple Terebin- 
thus who changed his name to Boddas This may be a jumble, 
but it IS hard to stifle the suspicion that it contains some allusion 
to the Buddha, Sakya-muni and the Bo tree 

I thmk therefore that primitive Mamchaiism, though it 
contained less Buddhism than did its later and eastern forms, 
still owed to India its asceticism, its order of cehbate adepts 
and its regard for animal life When it spread to Africa and 

^ Chavannea et Pelliot, “Un trait6 Maiucheen rebrouve en Chine,” J A 1911, i, 
and 1913, ii 

* Le Coq m J R 1911, p 277 

® Cateche tic Lectures, VI 20 ff The whole polemic is cunoua and worth reading 

* Alberum, Chronology of ancient Tuition^f trane Sachau, p 190 
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Europe ^ became more Christian, just as it became more 
Buddhist^ China, but it is exceedingly curious to see how this 
Asiatic religion, hke the widely difEerent rehgion of Mohammed, 
was even in its latest phrases the subject of bitter hatred and 
persistent misrepresentation 

Fmally, do the Neoplatonista, Neopythagoreans and other 
pagan philosophers of the early centuries after Chnst owe any 
debt to India ^ Many of them were consciously endeavourmg 
to arrest the progress of Christianity by transforming philosophy 
into a non-Chnstian religion They gladly welcomed every proof 
that the higher life was not to be found exclusively or most 
perfectly in Chnstianity Hence bias, if not accurate knowledge, 
led them to respect all forma of eastern mysticism ApoUomua 
IS said to have travelled m India^ in the hope of so doing 
Plotinus accompanied the unfortunate expedition of Gordian 
but turned back when it failed We may surmise that for 
Plotinus the Indian ongin of an idea would have been a point 
in its favour, although his writmgs show no special hostihty 
to Christianity* So far as I can judge, his system presents those 
features which might be expected to come from sympathy with 
the Indian temperament, aided perhaps not by readmg but 
by conversation with thoughtful orientals at Alexandria and 
elsewhere The direct parallels arc not stnking Plato himself 
had entertained the idea of metempsychosis and much that 
seems oriental in Plotinus may be not a new importation but 
the elaboration lof Plato’s views in a form congenial to the age^ 
Affirmations that God is to Sv and to ev are not so much 
borrowings from the Vedanta philosophy as a rc-statement of 
HeUemc ideas in a mystic and quietist spirit, which may owe 
somethmg to India But Plotinus seems to me nearer to India 
than were the Gnostics and Manichseans, because his teaching 
IS not dualistic to the same extent He finds the world un- 
satisfying not because it is the creation of the Evil One, but 
because it is transitory, imperfect and unreal 

^ The account in Philostratus (books ii and ill ) reads like a romance and hardly 
proves that Apollonius ■went to India, but stiU there la no reason "wliy he should not 
have done so 

^ He wrote, however, against certain Gnostics 

® Similarly Salluatiiis (c 360 a d ), whose object was •to revive Hellenism, 
inoludes metempaychosis m hia creed and thinks it can be proved See tranalabioQ 
m Murray, Pour SiageA 0 / Qr^tk Rdigion, p 213 
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Hia system has been called dynamic pantheiSB^and this 
description applies also to much Indian theology w^i^ch regards 
God in himself as devoid of all qualities and yet the source of 
the forces which move the universe He held that there are 
four stages of being primaeval being, the ideal world, the soul 
and phenomena This, if not exactly parallel to anything in 
Indian philosophy, is similar in idea to the evolutionary theories 
of the Sankhya and the phases of conditioned spint taught by 
many Vishnmte sects 

For Plotinus neither moral good nor evil is ultimate the 
highest prmciple, hke Brahman, transcends both and is beyond 
good (virepdyadov) The highest morality iB a morality of 
inaction and detachment fasting and abstinence from pleasure 
are good and so is meditation, but happiness comes in the form 
of ecstasy and union with God In human hfe such union 
cannot be permanent, though while the ecstasy lasts it affords 
a resting place on the weary journey, but after death it can be 
permanent the divine within us can then return to the umversal 
divine In these ideas there is the real spirit of India 



CHAPTEE LVII 


PERSIAN INFLUENCE IN INDIA 

Otjr geographical and pohtical phraseology about India and 
Persia obscures the fact that m many periods the frontier 
between the two countries was uncertain or not drawn as now. 
North-western India and eastern Persia must not be regarded 
as water-tight or even merely leaky compartments Even now 
there are^ore Zoroastriana in India than in Persia and the 
Persian sect of Shiite Mohammedans is powerful and conspicuous 
there In former times it is probable that there was often not 
more difference between Indian and Iranian religion than 
between different Indian sects 

Yet the religious temperaments of India and Iran are not 
the same Zoroastiianism has little sympathy for pantheism 
or asceticism it docs not teach metempsychosis or the sinfulness 
of taking hfe Images care not used m worship^, God and his 
angels being thought of as pure and shining spirits The founda- 
tion of the system is an uncompromising dualism of good and 
evil, purity and impurity, light and darkness Good and evil 
are different in origin and duality will be abolished only by the 
ultimate and complete victory of the good In the next woild 
the distinction between heaven and hell is er^ually sharp but 
hell is not eternaff 

The pantheon and even the ritual of the early Iranians 
resembled those of the Veda and we can only suppose that the 
two peoples once lived and worshipped together Subsequently 
came the reform of Zoroaster which substituted theism and 
duahsm for this nature worship For about two centuries, from 
530 B 0 onwards, Gandhara and other parts of north-western 
India were a Persian province. Between the time of Zoroaster 
(whatever that may be) and this period we cannot say what 

^ They are forbidden by stnet theology, but m practice there are exceptions, 
for instance, the winged figure believed to represent Ahura M.azda, found on 
Achffiinenian reliefs * ^ 

* Though the principles of Zoroaetnaniam sound excellent to Europeans, I 
cannot discover that aiiLicnt Persia was aocially oi politically superior to India 

29 
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were the relations of Indian and Iranian rehgions, Jbut after 
the seventh century they must have flourished in the sipne region. 
Anstobulus^, speaking of Taxila m the time of Alexander the 
Great, describes a marriage market and how the dead were 
devoured by vultures These are Babylonian and Persian 
customs, and doubtless were accompanied by many others less 
striking to a foreign tourist Some hold that the Zoroastnan 
scriptures allude to disputes with Buddhists^ 

Experts on the whole agree that the most ancient Indian 
architecture which has been preserved — that of the Maurya 
dynasty — has no known antecedents in India, but both in 
structure (especially the pillars) and in decoration is reminiscent 
of Persepolis, just as Asoka’s habit of lecturing his Subjects in 
stone sermons and the very turns of his phrases recall the 
inscriptions of Darius^ And though the king’s creed is in some 
respects — such as his tenderness for animal life — thoroughly 
Indian, yet this cannot be said of his style and choice of themes 
as a whole His marked avoidance of theology and philosophy, 
his insistence on ethical prmcijilcs such as truth, and his frank 
argument that men should do good in order that they may fare 
happily in the next world, suggest that he may have become 
familiar with the simple and practical Zoroastnan outlook*, 
perhaps when he was viceroy of Taxila in his youth. But still 
he shows no trace of theism or dualism morality is his one 
concern, but it means for him doing good rather than suppressing 
evil 

^ See Strabo, xv G2 So, too, the Pitakan seem to rcp:ard temeberica as places 
where ordinary corpses arc thiown away rather than liuned or burnt In Dig Nik 
m the Buddha caya that the ancient Sakyos married their sisters, Such mamageB 
are aaid to have been permitted m Persia 

* “lie who returns victorious from discussions with Gaotama the heretic,” 
Farvadin Yasht in S B E xxiii p 184 The reference of this pas'^age to Buddhism 
has been much disputed and I am quite incompetent to express any opinion about 
jt But who IS Gaotama if not the Buddha? It is true that there were many other 
Gautamas of moderate eminence in India, bub would any of them have been known 
m Persia’ 

* The inscriptions near the tomb of Danus at Nakshi Bustam appear to be 
hortatory like those of Asoka See Williams Jackson, Pema, p 298 and references 
The use of the Kharoehtn script and of the word dip% has also been noted as m- 
dicatmg connection with Persia 

* Perhaps the marked absence of figures representing the Buddha m the oldest 
Indian sculptures, which acems to imply that the holiest things must not be re- 
presented, IB due to Persian sentiment 
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After the death of Asoka his Empire broke up and races who 
were Ir^j^an in culture, if not always in blood, advanced at 
its expense, Dependencies of the Persian or Parthian empire 
extended mto India or like the Satrapies of Mathura and Sau- 
rash^ra lay wholly within it The mixed civilization which the 
Kushans brought with them included Zoroastrianism, as is 
shown by the coins of Kanishka, and late Kushan coins indicate 
that Sassaman influence had become very strong in northern 
India when i!he dynasty collapsed in the third century a d 

I see no reason to suppose that Gotama himself was in- 
fluenced by Iranian thought. His fundamental ideas, his view 
of life and his scheme of salvation arc truly Hindu and not 
Iranian *But if the childhood of Buddhism was Indian, it grew 
to adolescence in a motley bazaar where Peisians and their 
ways were familiar Though the Buddhism exported to Ceylon 
escaped this phase, not merely Mahayanism but schools like 
the Sarvastivadms must have passed througli it The share of 
Zoroastnamsm must not be exaggerated The metaphysical 
and ritualistic tendencies of Indian Buddhism are purely Hindu, 
and if its free use of images was duo to any foreign stimulus, 
that stimulus was perhaps Hellcmslic But the altruistic 
morality of Mahayanism, though nob borrowed from Zoroas- 
trianism, marks a change and this change may well have occurred 
among races accustomed to the preaching of active charity and 
dissatisfied with the ideals of sell-training and lonely perfection 
And ZoroastriSh influence is I think indubitable in the figures 
of the great Bodhisattvas, even Maitreya^, and above all in 
Amitabha and his paradise These personalities have been 
adroitly fitted into Indian theology but they have no Indian 
lineage and, in spite of all explanations, Amitabha and the 
salvation which he offers remain m stiango contradiction with 
the teaching of Gotama I have shown elsewhere^ what close 
parallels may be found m the Avesta to these radiant and 
benevolent genii and to the heaven of boundless light which is 
entered by those who repeat the name of its master Also there 
IS good evidence to connect the early worship of Amitabha with 

Strictly BpeQ/king there is nothing final about Maitreya who la merely the next 
in an mfinite aeriea of Buddhas, but practically hia figure has many analogies 
to Soflhyos or Saoehant, the Parei saviour and renovator of the world 
“ See chap tt.! p ^20 


29—2 
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Central Asia Later Iranian influence may have meant Mithra- 
ism and. Mamchseism as well as Zoroastrianism and rfe school 
of Asanga perhaps owes aomethmg to these systems^. They may 
have brought with them fragments of Christianity or doctrines 
Similar to Chnstianity but I think that all attempts to denve 
Amitabhist teaching from Christianity are fanciful. The only 
point which the two have in common is salvation by faith, and 
that doctrine is certainly older than Christianity Otherwise 
the efforts of Amitabha to save humanity have no ‘resemblance 
to the Christian atonement Nor do the relations between the 
various Buddhas and Eodhisattvas recall the Trinity but rather 
the Persian Fravashis ^ 

Persian influences worked more strongly on Buddhism than 
on Hinduism, foi Buddhism not only flounshed in the frontier 
districts but penetiated into the Tarim basin and the region of 
the Oxus which lay outside the Indian and within the Iranian 
sphere But they affected Hinduism also, especially in the 
matter of sun-woiship This of course is part of the oldest Vedic 
religion, but a special form of it, introduced about the beginning 
of our era, was a new importation and not a descendant of the 
ancient Indian cult^ 

The Bnliatsamhita^ says that the Magas, that is Magi, are 
the priests of the sun and the proper persons to superintend the 
consecration of temples and images dedicated to that deity, but 
the clearest statements about this foreign cult arc to be found 
in the Bhavishya Purana'* which contains a It^gend as to its 
introduction obciously based upon history Samba, the son of 
Krishna, desiring to be cured of leprosy from which he suffered 
owing to his lather’s curse, dedicated a temple to th^sun on 
the river Candiabhaga, but could find no Brahmans willing 
to officiate in it By the advice of Gauramukha, priest of 
King Ugrasena, confirmed by the sun himself, he imported 
some Magas from Sakadvipa®, whither he flew on the bird 


' See chap on Mahil) ana, Yi 

^ A convenient statement of what is known about this cult will be found in 
Bhandarkar, Vaifihnavisin and Sati'tsm, part ii chap XVI 

^ Chap GO 19 The work probably dates from about 650 A D 
^ Chap 139 (See, for extracts from the text, Aufrecht Cat Cod Sansc p 30 
^ For fiakadvipa sefe Vishnu, p ii iv where it is said that Brahmans are called 
there Mn^ja or Maga and Kshattnyas Magadha The name clearly means the country 
of the Sakas who were regarded as Zoroastnans, whether they were Iranian by 
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Garuda^ That this refers to the importation of Zoroastnan 
priests the country of the S5,kas (Persia or the Oxus 

regions) IS made clear by the account of their customs — such 
as the wearing of a girdle called Avyanga* — given by the Purana 
It also says that they were descended from a child of the sun 
called Jara^abda or Jarasasta, which no doubt represents Zara- 
thustra. 

The river Candrabhaga is the modern Chenab and the town 
founded by'Samba is Mulasthana or Multan, called Mu-la-san- 
pu-lu by the Chinese pilgrim Hsuan Chuang The Bhavishya 
Purana calls the place Sambapuri and the Chinese name is an 
attempt^to represent Mulasamba-puri Hsuan Chuang speaks 
enthusiastically of the magnificent temple’, which was also seen 
by Albcruni but was destroyed by Aurungzeb Taranatha* 
relates how in earlier times a king called iSri Harsha burnt alive 
near Multan 12,000 adherents of the Mleocha sect with their 
books' and thereby greatly weakened the religion of Persians 
and Sakas for a century This legend offers difficulties but it 
shows that Multan was regarded as a centre of Zoroastrianism 

Multan IS in the extreme west of India, but sun temples are 
found in many other parts, such as Gujarat, Gwalior and the 
district of Gaya, where an inscription has been discovered at 
Govmdapur referring to the legend of Samba This same legend 
IS also related in the Kapila Samhita, a religious guide-book for 
Onssa, in connection with the great Sun temple of Konarak® 

In these teinples the sun was represented by images, Hindu 
convention thus getting the better of Zoroastnan prejudices, 
but the costume of the images shows their origin, for the Brihat- 
samhita® directs that Surya is to be represented in the dress of 


race or not But the topo^iipliy is imaginary, for in this fanciful geography India 
IB the central aontinent and J^'akadvipa the sixth, whereas if it nieana Persia or the 
countnea of the Onus it ought to be near India 

^ The Garufja may itself bo of Persian provenance, foi birds play a coiiaidcrabla 
part in Persian mythology 

® The Aivy aonglieii of the Avesta 
® Watters, vol n 2o4, and Li/c, chap i\ 

* Taranatha, tr Scliiefner, p 128, and Vmcent Smith’s remarks 
p 347, note 2, 

“ See Rdjcndralala Mitra, Aniiqmiits of Onssay vol ii p 145 He also quotes 
the Samba Purana The temple is said to have been builtibetween 1240 and 1260 
but the beauty of its architecture suggests an earlier date 
« 60. 47 
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the northerners, covered from the feet upwards and wearing the 
girdle called avyanga or viyanga In Rajputana I have seen 
several statues of him in high boots and they are probably to 
be found elsewhere 

Fortuitously or otherwise, the cult of the sun was often 
associated with Buddhism as is indicated by these temples in 
Gaya and Oi issa and by the fact that the Emperor Harsha styles 
his father, grandfather and great-grandfather pararnddUya- 
bhahta, great devotees of the sun' He himself, thotigh a devout 
Buddliiht, also showed honour to the image of Surya, as we 
hear from Hsuaiig Chuang 

‘ See Bpig Inil 72-73 
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MOHAMMEDANISM IN INDIA 

Let u9 now turn to Mohammedanism This is different from 
the cases vsdiich we have been considenng and we need not 
trouble ourselves with any enquiry into opportumties and possi- 
bilities The presence and strength of the Prophet’s religion in 
India are patent facta and it is surprising that the result has 
not been*greater 

The chief and most obvious method by which Islam m- 
fluenced India was the senes of invasions, culminating m the 
Mughal conquest, which poured through the mountain passes 
of the north-west frontier But there was also long established 
communication and to some extent intermigration between the 
west coast and Mohammedan countries such as Arabia and 
Persia Compared with the enormous pobtical and social changes 
wrought by the land invasions, the results of this maritime 
intercourse may seem unworthy of mention Yet for the inter- 
change of ideas it was not without importance, the more so as 
it was unaccompanied by violence and hostility Thus the 
Mappilas or Moplahs of Malabar appear to be the descendants 
of Arab immigrants who arrived by sea about 900 a d , and the 
sects known as Khojas and Boliras owe their conversion to the 
zeal of Arab and Persian missionaries who preached in the 
eleventh century. Apart from Mohammedan conquests there 
must have been at this time in Gujarat, Bombay, and on the 
west coast generally some knowledge of the teachmg of Islam 

In the annals of invasions and conquests several stages can 
be distingyished First we have the Arab conquest of Sind in 
712, which had little effect In 1021 Mahmud of Ghazni annexed 
the Panjab He conducted three campaigns against other 
kingdoms of India but, though he sacked Muttra, Somnath and 
other rehgious centres, he did not attempt to conquer these 
regions, still less to convert them to Islam The penod of con- 
quests as distinguished from raids did not ^legin until the end 
of the twelfth ^century when Muhammad Ghon began his 
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campaigiiB and succeeded in making himself master of northern 
India, which from 1193 to 1526 was ruled by Mohammedan 
dynasties, mostly of Afghan or Turki descent In the south the 
frontiers of Vijayanagar marked the hmits of Islam To the 
north of them Rajputana and Orissa still remained Hindu states, 
but with these exceptions the Government was Mohammedan 
In 1526 came the Mughal invasion, after which all northern 
India was united under one Mohammedan Emperor for about 
two centuries Aurungzeb (1659-1707) was a fanatical Moham- 
medan his intolerant reign marked the beginmng of disintegra- 
tion in the Empire and aroused the opposition of the Mahrattas 
and Sikhs But until this period Mohammedan rule was not 
marked by special bigotry or by any persistent attempt to 
proselytize A woeful chronicle of selected outrages can indeed 
be drawn up In the great towns of the north hardly a temple 
remained iinsacked and most were utterly destroyed At different 
periods individuals, such as Sikander Lodi of Delhi and Jela- 
luddin (1414^1430) in Bengal, raged against Hinduism and 
made converts by force But such acts aie scattered over a 
long period and a great area, they are not characteristic of 
Islam in India Neither the earlier Mughal Emperors nor the pre- 
ceding Sultans were of irreproachable orthodoxy Two of them 
at least, Ala-ud-Din and Akbar, contemplated founding new 
religions of their own Many of them were connected with 
Hindu sovereigns by marriage or political alliances 

The works of Alberuni and Mohsm Fani show 'that educated 
Mohammedans felt an interest not only in Indian science but 
in Indian religion In the Panjab and Hindustan Islam was 
strengthened by immigrations of Mohammedan tribes from the 
north-west extending over many centuries Mohammedan 
sultana and governors held their court in the chief cities, which 
thus tended to become Mohammedan not only by natural 
attraction but because high caste Hindus preferredi to live in 
the country and would not frequent the company of those whom 
they considered as outcasts Still, Hindus were often employed 
as accountants and revenue officers All non-Moalima had to 
pay the jiziya or poll tax, and the remission of this impost 
accorded to converts was naturally a powerful incentive to 
change of faith "Yet Mohammedamsm cannot record any 
wholesale triumph in India such as it has won m Persia, Eg 3 rpt 
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and Java At the present day about one-fifth of the population 
are Moslin^. The strength of Islam in the Pan] ah is due to 
immigration as well as conversion^, but it was embraced by large 
numbers in Kashmir and made rapid progress in Oudh and 
Eastern Bengal The number of Mohammedans in Bengal (twenty- 
five milhons out of a total of sixty-two in all India) is striking, 
seeing that the province is out of touch with the chief Moham- 
medan centres, but is explicable by the fact that Islam had to 
deal here notVith an educated and organized Hindu community 
but with imperfectly hinduized aboriginal races, who welcomed 
a creed with no caste distinctions Yet, apart from the distncts 
named, which he on the natural line of march from the Punjab 
down the Tlanges to the sea, it made httle progress It has not 
even conquered the slopes of the Himalayas or the country 
south of the Jumna If we deduct from the Mohammedan 
population the descendants of Mohammedan immigrants and of 
those who, like the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, were not 
Hindus when they embraced the faith, the impression produced 
by Islam on the religious thought of India is not great, con- 
sidering that for at least five centuries its temporal supremacy 
was hardly contested 

It IS not until the time of Kabir that we meet with a sect 
in which Hindu and Mohammedan ideas arc clearly blended, but 
it may be that the theology of Ramanuja and Madhva, of the 
Lingayats and Sivaite sects of the south, owes something to 
Islam Its insi^ence on the unity and person ahty of God may 
have vivified similar ideas existing within Hinduism, but the 
expression which they found for themselves is not Moshm m 
tone, just as nowadays the Arya Samaj is not European m 
tone Yet I think that the Arya Samaj would never have come 
into being had not Hindus become conscious of certain strong 
pomts in European religion In the north it is natural that 
Moshm miluance should not have made itself felt at once Islam 
came first as an enemy and a raider and was no more sympathetic 
to the Brahmans than it was to the Gmek Church m Europe 
Though Indian theism may sometimes seem practically equiva- 
lent to Islam, yet it has a different and gentler tone, and it often 
rests on the idea that God, the soul and matter are all separate 
and eternal, an idea foreign to Mohammed’s doctrme of creation 
* But see on thiSjpoint Census of Ind\a, 1911, vol i part I p 128 
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But from the fifteenth century onwards we find a senes of 
sects which are obviously compromises and blends Advances 
are made from both sides Thoughtful Mohammedans see the 
profundity of Hindu theology hberal Hindus declare that no 
caste or condition, including birth in a Moslim family, dis- 
quahfies man for access to God 

The fusion of Islam with Hinduism exhibited in these sects 
has for its basis the unity and omnipresence of God m the light 
of which minor differences have no existence Bfit fusion also 
arises from an opposite tendency, namely the toleration by 
Indian Moslims of Hindu ideas and practices, especially respect 
for religious teachers and their deification after death While 
known by some such title as saint, which docs not shock Uni- 
tarian susceptibility, they are in practice honoured as godlings 
The bare simplicity of the Arabian faith has not proved satis- 
fying to other nations, and Turks, Persians and Indians, even 
when professing orthodoxy, have allowed embellishmeilts and 
accretions Such supplementary beliefs thrive with special 
luxuriance in India, where a considerable portion of the Moshm 
population are descended from persons who accepted the new 
faith unwillingly or from interested motives They brought with 
them a plentiful baggage of superstitions and did not attempt 
to sever the ties which bound tliem to tlicir Hindu neighbours 
In the last century the efforts of the Wahabis and other reformers 
are said to have hetm partly successful in purifying Islam from 
Hindu observances, but even now the mixtufe is noticeable, 
especially iii the lower classes Brahmans are employed to cast 
horoscopes, Hindu ceremonies arc observed in connection with 
marriages and funerals, and the idea of pollution by eating with 
unbelievers is derived from caste rules, for Mohammedans in 
other countries have no objection to eating with Christians 
Numerous sacred sites, such as the shrino of Sheikh Chisti at 
Aj'mere and of Bhairav Nath at Muttra^, are frequantod by both 
Moslims and Hindus, and it is an interesting parallel to find that 
the chief Moshm shrines of Turkestan are erected on spots 
which were once Buddhist sanctuaries Sometimes the opposite 
happens even Brahmans are known to adopt the observances 

^ Another instance' la the shnne of Saijad Salar Magud at Bahraich He was a 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni and was slam by Hindus, but is now worshipped 
by them See Gneraon, J R A S 1911, p 195 
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of Shiahs^. But on the whole it is chiefly the Mohammedans who 
borrow, not the mam doctnnea of Hinduism, but popular magic 
and demonology Ignorant Mohammedans in Bengal worship 
Sitala., KS-li, DharmarS,], Baidyanath and other Hindu deities 
and also respect certain mythical beings who seem to have a 
Moslinr origin, but to have acquired strange characters in the 
course of time Such are Khwaja Khizr who lives in rivers, 
Zindah Ghazi who ndes on a tiger m the Sandarbans, and Sultan 
Shahid who if said to be the bodyguard and lover of Devi But 
it IS in the adoration of Pirs that this fusion of the two religions 
is most apparent A Pir is the Moshm equivalent of a Guru and 
distinct from the Mollahs or official hierarchy Just as Hindus 
receive initiation from their Guru so most Moshms, except the 
Wahabis and other purists, make a profession of faith before 
their Pir, accept his guidance and promise him obedience When 
an eminent Pir dies his tomb becomes a place of prayer and 
pilgrimage Even educated Mohammedans admit that Pirs can 
intercede with the Almighty and the uneducated offer to them 
not only direct supplications but even sacrifices The Shrine of 
an important Pir, such as Hazrat Mom-ud-Din Chisti at Ajmere, 
IS an edifice dedicated to a superhuman being as much as any 
Hindu temple 

This veneration of saints attains its strangest development 
in the sect of the Panchpinyas or worshippers of the five Pirs. 
They are treated by the last census of India as “Hindus whose 
religion has a "strong Mohammedan flavour^ ’’ There is no 
agreement as to who the five saints or deities are, but though 
the names vary from place to place they usually comprise five 
of the best known semi-mythical Pirs®. Whoever they may be, 
they are worshipped under the form of a small tomb with five 
domes or of a simple mound of clay set in the corner of a room 
Every Wednesday the mound is washed and offerings of flowers 
and incense are made A somewhat similar sect are the Malkanaa 
of the Panjab These appear to be Hindus formerly converted 
to Islam and now in process of reverting to Hinduism 

’ See for examples, Census of India^ 1901, Panjab, p 161, p g the Brahmans of 
a village near Rawal Pinch are said to he Murids of Abdul Kadii-Jilani 

“ Census of India, 1911, vol i part i p 195 The Malkanas are described on 
the same page * 

* Such as Ghazi Miyan, Pir Badar, Zindha Ghazi^ Sheikh Fand, Sheikh Sadu 
and Khwaja Khizr 
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The influence of Hinduism on Indian Mohammedamam la 
thus obvious. It is responsible for the addition to the Prophet’s 
creed of much superstition but also for rendering it less and 
and more human It is harder to say how far Moshm mysticism 
and Sufiiam are due to the same influence History and geo- 
graphy raise no difficulties to such an origin. Arabia was in touch 
with the western coast of India for centuries before the time 
of Mohammed the same is true of the Persian Gulf and Bagdad, 
and of Balkh and other distncts near the frontiers^of India. But 
recent wnters on Sufiiam* have shoum a disposition to seek its 
origin in Neoplatonism rather than in the east This hypothesis, 
hke the other, prcscnt.s no geographical difficulties Many Arab 
authors, such as Avicenna (Ibn Sma) and Averroes (Ibn Rushd) 
were influenced by Greek Philosophy, Neoplatomsts are said 
to have taken refuge in Persia at the Court of Nushirwan 
(cad 532) the Pihrist (c 988) mentions Porphyry and Plo- 
tinus If, therefore, Sufiism, early or late, presents distinct 
resemblances to Neoplatonism, we need not hesitate to ascribe 
them to direct borrowing, remembering that Neoplatomsm 
itself contains echoes of India But, admitting that much m 
the doctrine of the Sufis can be found to the west as well as to 
the east of the countric.s where they flourished, can it be said 
that their general tone is Neoplatonic'! Amongst their character- 
istics are panthei.sni, the institution of religious orders and 
monasteries, the conception of the religious life as a path or 
journey, a bold use of language in which metaphors drawn from 
love, wine and music arc freely used in .speaking of divine things 
and, although the doctiinc of metempsychosis may be repudiated 
as too obviously repugnant to Islam, a tendency to beheve in 
successive existences or states of the soul Some of these features, 
such as the use of erotic language, may be paralleled in other 
ancient rehgions as well as Hinduism but the pantheism which, 
not content with speaking of the soul’s union with God, boldly 
identifies the soul with the divimty and says I am God, does 
not seem traceable in Neoplatonism And though a distinction 
may justly be drawn between early and later Sufiism and Indian 
influence be admitted as stronger in the later developments, 
still an early Sufi, Al-HaUaj, was executed m 922 A d for saying 

* E G Browne, Literary Ihalory of Persia B A Nicholaon, Selected Poems from 
the Divan of Shems-i-Tabriz 
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Ana ’1-Haqq, I am the Truth or God, and we are expressly told 
that he visited India to study magic Many important Sufis 
made the same journey or at least came withm the geographical 
sphere of Indian influence Faridu-’d-Dm Attar travelled in 
India and Turkestan , Jalalu-’d-Din er-Rumi was bom at Balkh, 
once a centre of Buddhism Sa’di visited Balkh, Ghazna, the 
Panjab, and Gujarat, and investigated Hindu temples^ Hafiz 
was invited to the Deccan by Sultan Muhammad Bahmani 
and, though ftupwreck prevented the completion of the visit, 
he was probably in touch with Indian ideas These journeys 
indicate that there was a prevalent notion that wisdom was to 
be found in India and those who could not go there must have 
had open ears for such Indian doctnnes as might reach them by 
oral teaching or in books After the establishment of the Cali- 
phate at Bagdad in the eighth century translations of Indian 
authors became accessible Arabic versions were made of many 
works on astronomy, mathematics and medicine and the example 
of Alberuni shows how easily such treatises might be flavoured 
with a rehsh of theology His book and still more the Fihnst 
testify to the existence among Moslims, especially in Bagdad 
and Persia, of an interest in all forms of thought very different 
from the self-satisfied bigotry wdiich too often characterizes 
them The Caliph Ma’muii was so fond of religious speculation 
and discussion that he was suspected of being a Maiiichee and 
nicknamed Amiru-’l-Kafirin, Commander of the Unbehevers. 
Everything wafrants the supposition that in the centuries 
preceding Mohammed, Indian ideas were widely disseminated 
in western Asia, partly as a direct overflow from India, for 
mstance in Turkestan and Afghanistan, and partly as entering, 
together with much other matter, into the doctnnes of Neo- 
platomsts and Mamchaeans Amid the intolerant victories of 
early Islam such ideas would natuially retreat, but they soon 
recovered and effected an entrance into the later phases of 
the faith and were strengthened by the visits of Sufi pilgrims 
to Turkestan and India 

The form of Jewish mysticism known as Kabbala, which in 
Indian terminology might be desenbed as Jewish Tantnsm, has 
a histoncal connection with Sufiism and a real analogy to it, 

^ He desenbea how he discovered the mechanism by which the pneets made 
miraculouB imagea move •See Browne, Lit Hist Pcrsiaj n 529 
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for both anse from the desire to temper an austere and regal 
deism with concessions to the common human craving for the 
mteresting and picturesque, such as mysticism and magic If 
the accent of India can sometimes be heard m the poems of 
the Sufis we may also admit that the Kabbala is its last echo. 

Experts do not assign any one region as the origin of the 
Kabbala but it grew on parallel hues in both Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, in both of which it was naturally in touch with the various 
oriental influences which we have been discussing It is said 
to have been mtroduced to Europe about 900 a d but received 
important additions and modifications at the hands of Isaac 
Luna (1534^72) who hved in Palestine, although his disciples 
soon spread his doctnnes among the European Jew^ 

Many fcatuies of the Kabbala, such as the marvellous powers 
assigned to letters, the use of charms and amulets, the emana- 
tions or phases of the deity and the theory of the correspondence 
between macrocosm and microcosm, are amazingly hke' Indian 
Tantnsm but no doubt are more justly regarded as belonging to 
the religious ideas common to moat of Asia^ But in two points 
we seem able to discern definite Hindu influence These are 
metempsychosis and pantheism, which we have so often found 
to have some connection with India when they exist in an ex- 
treme form Their presence here is specially remarkable because 
they are ahen to the spirit of orthodox Judaism Yet the pre- 
existence and repeated embodiment of the soul is taught in 
the Zohar and even more systematically by 'Luna, in whose 
school were composed works called Gilguhm, or lists of trans- 
migrations The ultimate Godheadis called En soph or the infinite 
and IS declared to be unknowable, not to bo described by positive 
epithets, and therefore in a sense non-existent, since nothing 
which IS predicated of existing beings can be truly predicated 
of it These are crumbs from the table of Plotinus and the 
Upanishads 

^ But there le HomethiuET very Indian in the reluctance of the Kabbalists to 
accept creation, ci nihilo and to explain it aiivay by emanations, or by the doctrine 
of limitation, that is God’s self- withdrawal in order that the world might he created, 
or even by the eternity of matter 
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Kings, atatuB of, I 36 

King Tsmg, III 217 

Kina (Golden Tartars), Hi 260 

Kipin (KaBliiuir), ll 70 III 203. 262 

Kirghiz, III 200, 207, 263 

Kirtana, n 254 

Kirtipandita, in 12, 123 

Kirti varman CliandrI, i 27 

Kison Bhajan, II 180 

Kiatna, I 27 

Kittel, II 143 

Kittisin Rijaaiha, in 36 

Klaproth, ni 201 ’ 

KleSa, II 88 
Knobel, in 168, 179 
Knowledge, I xvi, xvii, Ixxii, 74, 75, 
78, 220 See Jnana 
Knox (Robert), iii 30 
Koch, II 280 
Kobo Daiahi, III 317 
Kofii kaji, II 88 
Koguryii, m 336 
Kobman hill, ni 209 
Koki, III 02, 108, 156 
Kokka, ni 242, 356 
Kokonor lake, in 363 
Koliyas, I 149, 169 
KonOgamana, i 342, in 177 
Kon,lr.ck, n 114, in 453 
dKon brtsegs, in 374 
Kon Chuk, in 95 
Konkftn, n 108 
Konow (Stcn), i xxxi, ii 52 
Koppen, II 90,111 274. 357, 301 
Koran, l Ixxiv, 255, II 263,268,293 
Korea, I XXIV, xxvi, in 9, 250, 290, 
312, 336 sq , 402 
Korean Tripitaka, III 298 
Kormusta, in 215 

de Korea (Caoma), ii 15, in 351, 373, 
375, 380, 387 

Koaala, i 20, 95, 131, 148, 149, 150, 
157, 161, 162, II 93 
Koaha, iii 145, 146 
Kotihoma, in 120 ■ 

Kottavai, goddess, 11 270 

— (victorious), II 213 
Kovat, HI 111 


Kra (lathmuB), in 0, 103 
Krat, m 112 
Kraton, ill 160 
Kretanagara, in 169 
Kriflhpa, I xv, xxxv, xlv, 48, 100, 160, 
333, II 33, 72, 73, 116, 119, 137, 
147, 149 , 190 aq , 195, 200, 229 sj , 

243, III 147. 186, 417, 420, 423 
Krishna 1, king, I 27 
Kpiibna das, II 113 
Krishna deva, 1 30 
KiiBhnaite literature, II 244 sq 
Kriahts, in 424 
Knttivasa, II 245 
Knya, ii 128, 189 
Knya Sakti (force), ll 196 
Knyayoga, I 304, 307 
Krom. m 172 
Kshanti, III 173, 304 
Kshatnya, i 34, 35, 36, 87, 88, 92, 134, 
169, 252, 272, 341, II 148, 227, 
III 50, 100, 183 
Ksliemaraja, li 223 
Kahemendra, n 130 
Kahetrapati, I 102 

Kahitigarbha, li 13, IB, 24, in 218, 
221, 283 

Kshudraka Nikiya, ra 299 iSee Khud- 
daka Nikaya 
Kuan Sluviii, ii 14 
Kuan Ti, in 326, 332 
Kuan Ting, III 312 
Kuan tzu taai, ii 14, 17 
Kuan-Yin, I Ixxxvn, ii 14, 17, 18, 24, 
111 22], 226, 23B, 239, 261, 327, 343 
Kiibeia, m 392 
Kublfti Khan, in 25, 79, 388 
Kucha, I XXVI, iii 190, 198, 200, 202, 
20']-203, 211, 2P, 251, 372 
Huchantse, I 276 
Kiiei-Chi, III 315 
Kii K'ai CJhih, HI 242 
Kii Kang, III 163 
Kukii, III. 125 
Kukii Khoto, in 370 
Kiiiarnava Tantra, ii 281 
Kulaiekhara, ii 231 
Kulika, m 386 
Kulluka Bham, li 281 
Kulottunga, n 233 
Kuniara, ii 127 
Kumarabhuta, ii 19 
Kumaragupta, ii 95 
Kumarajiva, II 41,55,84,85,111 203 sg , 
210, 247, 251, 294, 313, 321, 373 
Kumaralabdha, ii 86, 92 
Kumarapala, 1 114 
Kumarata, ii 86, in 307 
Kiimari, n 278 

Kumanla Bh^a, I xl, II 109, 206 sq , 
310, 311 ^ 

Kumbbandaa, i 102 
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Kumbhipathiaa, i xl, ii IIG 
Kumbum, m 358, 367, 381 
Kunala., i 271 
KundaggB, n« 107, 164 
KundaUm Devi, i 310, n 283, 320 
Kunjarakarna, in 166, 172, 174, 180 
Kuo-Shih, in, 234, 251, 273, 277, 278, 
306, 356 
Kura, III 363 
Kural, II 215 
Kuren, ill 303 
Kurma Purana, ii 140, 163 
Kumool, 11 237 
Kunikahetra, i *55 
Kurukullft, ni 389, 394 
Kurundi commentary, in 30 
Kurua, the, i 20, 87, 88, 89, 95, 96, 149 
Kuahan Empire, i xxvi, xxxi, xli, 19. 
22, 23, 301, n 64 s?, 83, 88, 

202, 270, HI 8, 190, 198, 451 
Kuahaahn, m 314 
JCu-ahih (Kiu bIiiIi), in 200 
Kuahto, in 424 
Kuaikas (Five), ni 174 
Kuainp-ra, i 162, 164, 165, 166, 169, 255, 
ii 93 

Khtadanta Sntta I 131 
Kutagara Hall, i 159 
Kutb-ud-clm-lbak, I 28, ii 112 
Kuvera, in 145 
Kwannon, n 17 
Kwan-ahi yin, ii 91, 125 
Kwan yin, n 275, in 281, 321 
Kyansitha (king), in 56 
Kyoova (kmc), m 50 
Kyoto, HI 291 

Labbeiton, in 171 

Lachen, ill 352 

Ladak, ni 370, 399 

Lahore, I 138, n 267 

Laity, I 122, 249 s? , ii 120, in 3JO 

LajonquiOre, in 82 

Lakahana-vimukta-hridaya Sastr.v,!! 10 
Lakahmana, iii 43 

Lakshml, II 19, 145, 233, 234, 320, 
in 114, 182, 393 

Lakahmin^a Bhumiavara, HI 149 
— Lokeivara, ill 145, 149 
Lakuliu (Lakuliaa), II 202 
Lala Baba, II ^5 
Lahtai^'ic^^mg, n 109 
Lalitavajra, n 126 

Lalita Vifltara, i 136, 173, 176, II 22, 
26, 28, 53, III, 166, 170, 284, 292, 
374, 442 
Lalibpur, I 267 
Lallu Ji Lai, n 188 

Lamaiam, I xi, xxvi, xlix, 246, il 126, 
128, 260, III 8, 200, 274, 302 sq , 
318, 321, 345 a? , 382 a? 

Lamas, li 122, in 234,^74 


Lamphun, ni 79 
Langdarma (king), iii 212 
Langha ham, in 153 
Lang-'pi-ya, in 164 
Lanja script, ni 301 
Lanka, i 72, n 149 
Lankavatara Sutra, ll 19 , 53, 60, 74, 
84, III 276, 284, 292, 374 
Laos, UI 46, 79, 124 
Laotzu, I XIX, in 216, 245, 246 
Laaik, n 147 
Lata, ll 102 
Latin, I 63, ill 191 
Lataun Ch'erabo, iii 371 
Laufer, m 192, 348, 353, 373, 380, 381 
Laukikas, ii 210 
Lavater, i Iv 
Lavo, in 79 
Law Books, n 187 
Leclerc, A , in 112 
Le Coq, m 194, 212 s? 216, 440 
Left handed Tantns.n, n 12 , 283 
Le Gall, ni 272 
Legge, I 258. in 153, 210 
Leh, n 278 

Lengye n Ching, IT 50, 60, iii 311 
Leper king, in 110 
Leasing, I Iv 

Letterless One, tht, ii 265 
Lcvi, S , i 283, 292, n 14, 42 80, 83, 
87, 88, 116, 119, in 21, 105, 191, 
202, 204, 215, 221, 297, 298, 31.5, 
326, 388 
Leviticus, I 278 
Lliamo, in 392 

Lhasa, i xxvii, n 15, ni 345 sq , 389 

Ll, III 207 

Liang Chill, in 278 

Liang dynasty, ii 22, in 153, 161, 252, 
253, 287 

Liang (southern), in 203, 204 
Liao Chai, i 318 

Licchaiis, I 111, 158, 161, 163, 169, 
III 24 

Ll Chien, in 205 
Lichtenberg, l Iv 
Lidaiya, king, in 83 
Ll dynasty, in 340, 341 
Lije and sayings of Rdma Krishna, 
II 162 

1/iJp and Ituzchinga of Sir Madhva 
Charyar, ii 240 

L’fc of the Buddha, i 99, 173, 259 n 81, 
103 

Life of Fasulandhu, II 78 
Light, Paradise of, ni 220 
Ligor, nr 6, 80, 82, 90, 103 
Ll Huf. Ton, Emperor, III 344 
Lila, II 145, 2^2 
Lilauja, I 136 
Lilavajsa, II 120 
Ll Lung Mien, iii 269 
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Lm Chi, lu 309 
bing, in 399 

Lmga Purina, n 140, 187, 202 

— Sarira, n 32, 300 

— ■worship, I xlvi, 17, 115, ii 142 sq , 
213, 238, ni 63, 97, 100, 114, 115, 
146, 169, 394 

Lmgavants (Lingayats), l 28, 42, n 
176, 179, 220, 225-227, 318, in 114, 
418 

Linguistics, I 20, 63, ni 100, 138, 151, 
189, 190, 191, 192 See alio Alpha- 
beta, Translations, Transliterations 
Lm I (Champa), iii 139 
lAste Indienne dea Actea du Buddha, 

I 173 

Li-t'ang, III 367 

Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, 
in 12 

Li Thai To (Emperor), m 344 
Lithuanian forms, I 63 
Liturgy ol Kuan yin, in 276 
Liu Hsieh. in 265 
Liu Ml, in 288 

Liu Sing dynasty. III 154, 251, 253 
Liu-t'o-pa mo, iii 106 
Liu Tsung Yuan, in 261, 263 
Liu Yuan, lU 356 

Livre dea espnta et (lea immortels, 

II 18 

Lobnor, Lake, n 93, iii 188,210 

Locani, lit 173 

Lochana, in 327 

Lochen, lii 352 

Lodge, Sir 0 , 1 11 

Lodi dynasty, i 29, 30 

Logan, III 101 

Logic, n 91, 94, 131 

Logos, II 293, in 419, 433 

Lohans, the, in 328 sq 

Lohapasada (Copper Palace), in 18 

Loi KathSng, III 94 

Lohacarya, ii 207 

Lofc&kshi, III 292, 313 

Lokamahade-n, in 110 

Lokanith, li 16 

Lokapafinatti, III 329 

Lokayatikas, II 97, 320 

Lokayatam, Ui 44 

Lokesvara, II 13, 16, ill 116, 122, 123, 
173 

Lokottaravadins, II 59. 102, in 202 , 

L6k pr4h sokOn, in 131 

Lokuttara, i 263 

bLo-lden-shes-rab, ill 380 

Lolei, in 116 

Lombok, in 183 

Longimanus, i 341 

Lophbun, III 86, 97 i 

Lorgeon, ni 36 

Lo-shih-fu, III 327 

Lo tsa-ya, in 379 


Lotsu, ni 318 

Lotus, the, i 130, il. 4, 14, 19, 22, 23, 
26, 28, 48, 60, 61, 62, 60, 66, 84, 103, 
125, 279, m 20, 216, CIS, 219, 294, 
310, 311, 312, 328, 375, 405, 438 
Le Lotus de la bonne Lot, il 62 
Lotus school, m 312 
Lourdes, i 327 
Lovek, III 111, 113 
Luvna, C C , in 48 
Loyang, in. 244, 248, 266, 308, 313 
Loyola, Ignatius, i 316 
Lozang, in 363 
Lu (Vmaya) school, III h87 
Luang Prabang, in 80, 83, 109 
Lu-Chin-Yuan, ni 272, 278 
Lucknow, II 262 
Luders, n. 197, in 190, 191 
Ludwig, in 280, 368 c 
Luipa, II 126 
Lu Kuang, in 203, 206 
Lumbmi Park, I 132, 174, 269 
Lung hu-shan, in 237 
Lung men, in. 193, 314 
Lupercalia, l 101 
Lu-tsang, III 284 
Lu tsung. III 309, 316 ag 
Ly, III 141 

Lyall, Sir Alfred, I Ixiii, 160, III 412 

Macauliffe, II 256, 262 sj 
Macdonell, ii 139 

Macdonell and Keith, I 134, ll 152 
Macedonia,! 268, ni 430 
MacGowan, lii 329 
Macmcol, II 251 
Madagascar, UI 151, 183 
Madhab Deb, II 191, 259 
Madhaya, i Ixxu, 125, n 110, 291, 
in 467 

Madhurya, n 265 

Madhya Aearya, i xliy, Ii 73, 163, 
228, 237 sq 

Mfidbyas, n 73, 103, 239. 241, 318, 
III 329 

Madhya Sampradaya, n 261 
Madhvayijaya, ii 241 
Madhyamagama, III 297 
Madhyamakayatara, in 373 
Madbyamika school, i 260, li 37, 73, 
74, 85, 90. 102, lOSj. 211, 315, m 
285, 296, 304, 305, 373 — , 
Midhyantavibh&ga Sastra, iii 123 
Madjupahit, in 141, 158, 159, 171 so , 
183 

Madras, l xli, 19, 26, ill 410 
Madrolle, in 339 

Madura (Modura), i 26, 114, ii 214, 
222, m 44 
Madya, ll 284 

Magadha, I il, J8, 20, 21, 87, 95. 131 sq , 
147, 149, 16'6, 101, 103, 109, 283; 
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n 93, 96, 100, 102, 105, 124, 126, 
129, m 24, 256 
Magas, I 268, lu 425,461 
Maghar, u 2^? 

Magio, I IxMvi, Ixxxvm, 67, ii 66, 87, 
94, 113, 121, 126, 190, 274 sq , 311, 
m 117, 182, 265, 316 , 333. 350, 

385 See, also Mantras, Tantras 
Magic im Alien Aegypten, ii 122 
Magna Mater, in 429 
Maha At^hakatha, in 30 
Mahabalipur, iii 106 (Seven Pagodas) 
Mahabhirata, i xxxvni, Ixxiv, xc, xci, 
65, 59, 2Baf 332, ii 114, 143, 146, 
161 sq , 168, 182, 186, 187, 193, 200, 
200, 279, 306, 317, in 102, 120, 167, 
186, 424 

Maha-bbashya, i 303, ii 156, 157 
Maha-Bodi-Vaqisa, i 255 
Mahabrabnft., i 102, iii 43 
Mahacinakramacara, Ti 21 
^Mahacmatantra, ii 126 
*!Mahadeva, i 48, ii 145, in 146, 170, 
167 

Mahadevadasa, ii 115 
Mahadevi, i 68, n 128, 140 
Mah&dhammakathi, in 31 
Mahagapapatitantra, iii 375 
Mabagandi, in 73 
Maha^ta Medanigyan, 111 68 
Mabaguhya, m 173 
Mabaguru, m 179 

Mabakala, n 105, 140, 145, in 169, 
365, 391, 392 
Maha-kala cakra m 67 
Maba kala-Tantra, ill 375 
Mabakaruna, ii 14, 15 
Maha kanina candm, il 14 
Mabakassapa, i 16S, in 23, 307 
Mabakut, m IIS, 147 
Mah3mati, ii 54 
Mahamatni!, n 286 
Mahamayopamahad, il 210 
Mabamegha garden. III 16 
— SOtra, in 261 
Mahamum, ill 65 
Mahanadi, i 263 
Malianama, in 15, 28 
Mabanirf^ana Tantra, i Ixxxviu, 67, 
n 278, 281, 282, 285, 289 
Mahapadana jubta, 1 134 
MahapanmJbbana aiitta, i Ixxiu, 135, 
*llT,"ldf, II 21, 58, m 2J, 284, 378 
Mabaprajapati, i 133, 159 
Mahaprajnaparamita Sastra, ii 52, 84, 
86, in 283. 297 
Mahapraaad, in 422 
Mahapurusba, i 341 
Mabapumsbias, ii 260 
Maha Raja, l 131, ll 250 
MahArajadbammathat, iii 67 
MabBraabtra, i 31, 110 108 


Mabardsbtn (Prakrit), i 116, m 12 
Mabasaocaka Siitra, 1 135 
Maha Saman, I 7, ill 43 
Mahaaamaya sutta, I 103, 278 
MahasammatiyaB, I 299 
Mahaaangha, i 290 

Mabasanghika, I 258, 260, 262, 203, 
298, 299, 332, III 19, 212, 285 
(Vinaya), 374 

Mabasangiti, i 254, 258, 290 
Mahaaangibika, l 258, 262 
Mabasannipata SOtra, n 57, 58, 61, in 
282, 283 

Mabasena, iii 15, IS, 21. 40 
Mahaaiddbas, li 129, in 385 
Mabasthamaprapta, ii 13, 23, 30, 
III 327 

Maha-sudaasana, I 166 
Mabaaukhakaya, II 123 
Mabataphaaan-khaya sutta, 1 197 
Mahabhapa, m 18 
Mababhera, iii B1 
Mahatmyaa, in 215 
Mahivagga, i 137, 142, 143, 14^5 ftq ^ 
206. 267, 277, 299, in 62 
Maha vairocana-bhi aambhndbi, ll 58, 
in 284 

Maba varpaa, i 257, 259, 269, iii 13 , 

66, 86, 124, 306 
Mahn-vaJiisatika, III 15 
Mahavarman, ill 109 
Mabivaatu, i 173, 2G3, 282, n 9, 22, 
27, 58 

Mabavibhasha-^astra, ii 169, in 280 
Mahavidyas, ii 286 

Mabavihara, i 276, 292, ra 16, 19, 21, 
29, 31, 32, 40, 59, 60, 297 
Mabavir, i xix, 95, 105, 108, 110 , 

119, 123, 129 

Mnhavrata ceremony, I 100 
Mahavratma, ii 203 
Mahavyubpatti, ill 379 
Mahayana, i xxvi sq , 220, 260, 263, 
276, 325, 332, ii 1, 131, 181, m 39, 
40, 51, 52, 60, 84, 112, 120 ar? , 142, 
145, 149, 156, 1G2, 166. 177, 202, 
203, 209, 213, 215, 218 sq , 320, 329, 
404, 451 

Mahaydna dbarma dhdtravL^eahata- 
^astra, 11 10 
Mahayana Sastra, li 84 
Mahaydna sbtralankdra, ll 11, 32, 42, 
- 48, 67. 125, in 219, 286, 315 

Mahaydna Subras, in 282 
Mahdydniflt Canon, n 47 sq 
Mahayaaa, m 58 
Mahayuga, I 334 
Mabendra (Mt), in 119 
Mahendravarman, m 102 
MabeSamurti, ii 1G5 
MabeSvara, in 83 
Mabima Dbanua, n 115 
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Mahinda, ii 214, m 6, 12, 16, 29, 30, 
44, 333 

Stabintole, in 43 
Mahipala, n 111, 128 
MahisasakaB, i 298, iii 286 
Mahiivara, ri 202 

Mahmud of Ghazni, I 16, 28, in 455, 
468 

Mahrattaa See. Marathaa 
Mai (mother) section, li 266 
Maidan, ii 21 
Maidan Khutuktu, m 363 
Mailapur, m 420 
Mailla, III 260, 276 
Mailhih Chnslomathy, li 244 
maithuna, ii 87, 124, 126, 284 
Maitravana Upaniahad, I 83, ii 75, 
182, 310 

Maitreya, i 47, n 12, 13, 19, 21, 23, 83, 
88, 102, m 20 (images), 120, 166, 
177, 210, 213, 216, 201, 315, 318, 
326, 389, 451 

Maitreyi, i Ixxui, 74, 79, 80, 159, 232 
Maibn, iii 173 
Majjhima, i 209 

Majjhima Nikaya, i 143, 197, 278, 289, 
342, in 247, 297, 422, 441 
Majuli Island, ii 260 
Makhan Chur, ii 160 
Makkhali Goaala, I Isxviii, 97, 99, 111, 
145 

Malabar, ii 148, 207, 219, iii 416, 
45S 

Malacca, in 85, 163 
Maladakuthara, in 148 
Malakuta, li 15, 100, nr 44 
Malati, I Ixxii 

Malaya (Archipelago, etc ), I xiii, 
xxviii. 10, II 82, ni 81, 82, 100, 
151-187 

Malaya (Mt), ii 54 
Malay languages, in 138 
Malikabuddhi, iii 307 
Malikadeva, i 209 
Mahh Ibrahim, iii 161 
Malilr Kafur, l 30 
Malkanaa, m 459 
Malkhed, 1 27 

Mallas, I 160, 168 sq , ill 22 

Malhan, i 165 

Malunkyaputta, i 228 

Malwa, I 25, 27, 29, il 251, 271 

Malwatte, in 37, 41 ' 

Mamak!, m 173 

Mamallapuram, in 74 

Mamsa, ii 284 

Ma-mng, in 295, 300 

Manura, in 307 

Man (sect), m 73 

Manas, n 44, 300 

Manasa, n 276, 279 

Mauava-dharma-Katra, ui 60 


Manavala Mahamum, n 237 
Manchu dynasty, i xxvi, 248, ra 279, 
365 

Man-Chu Shih-li, ir 19 r 

Mandala, in 172, 385 

Mandalay, ii 105, m 48, 66, 76, 165 

Mandor, ii 159 

Mandra, ni 105 

Mandukya, I 83, (Upaniahad), n 74 
Mam, n 88, m 206, 216, 415, 445 sq 
Maniac, the, ii 184 

Manichsism, i xu, xlix, Iv, n 88, 199, 
240, m 189, 195, 200, 209, 216, 263, 
267, 334, 396, 409, 428, 445 sq , 461 
Manifestations (Buddha's), in 215 See 
also Avafcaraa, Inramations 
Manikambum, III 393 
Mamkka Va(^agar, II 212, 215 
Manimanjari, ii 241 
Manimat, II 238, 240 
Manimegalci, II 108 , in 44 
Manimekhalai, n 214 
Maiiipuiia, I xxxTii. Ill 49, 60, 67 
Manjugboslia, ii 19 
Manjunalha, ii 19 

Mai'iju^n, I xxix, n 12, 13, ]9-2f, 54, 
93, 118, III 39, IbS, 165, 169, 211, 
218, 221, 327, 383 
Mafiiuari Jtirli, iii 300, 387 
Mafiju^ri Krodha, li 128 
Mifijuari vikndita, ir 19 
Man Lion (incarnation), n 147 
Man Nat, in 69 
Mano, I 192, 227 
Manohari, ni .53 
Manthra Spenta, in 4)9 
Mantras, i J32, n 50, 129, 174, 184, 
275, 319, III 284, .395 See Dharanla 
Mantrayana, II 4, 87, in 172, 316, 349, 
385 

Manu, I xxxviii, Ixxxix, 18, 90, '334, 
II 154, 187, 199, 281, 306, in 58. 
66, 422 

Manual of a Mqslic,! 310, 312, n 7 
Manual of Buddhism, iii 39 
Manual of Buddhist Terminology, m 
286 

Manuraja, in 67 
Manuscript remains, ri 56 
Manvantaras, i 46, 334 
Manyakheta, I 27 
Mao lun, in 106 

Mappilahs (Moplahs), III 421, 455 
Mara, i Ixxix, 143, 164, 175, 179, 190, 
337,11 160, in 69,73,350 
Marai nana-Sambandhar, ll 221 
Marananda, in 336 

Marathas, I 19, 31, 32, ii. 178, 244, 265, 
258, in 456 

Marco Polo, i 305, n 320, iii 26, 124, 
273, 327, 410 
Marcus Aurelius, i# 202 
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Maid&nB,, ii 267 
M&rgabhumi Sutra, ii 64 
Margu^te Mane Alacoque, ii 161 
Manamman.n 270 
Manci, m 389, 394 
Mariara-nyaya, II 236 
Maikandtiya Puiana, i Ixxix, 39, 
n 187, 193 

Markata-nyaya, n 236 
Marpa, in 398 
Marpori hill, in 30S 
Marriage market, iii 4S0 
Martaban, ni 68, 66 
Maruts, I 67, III 114 
Maryada Jivaa, n 249 
Maap6ro, in 107, 108, 129, 139, 148, 
161, 244, 246, 248, 290, 301 
Maas, the, i 66, in 400, 422 
Massacre o^tho Innocents, m 424 
Masson Oursel, iii 288, 311 
Masuhpatam, iii 106, 155 
Mata Adisakti ( = Dharma), ii 1 15 
Mataram, in 165, 157 
Matariivan, I 57, 62 
Matqjaaham, I 99, 190 , n 320 sq 
Mater Triumphaha, ii 287 
Maths, n 175, 208, 233, 240, 244, 250, 
260 See Monasteries 
Mathura, in 451 
Mathura, ii 134 

Mathura, a District Memoir, ii 248 
Matriarchy, III 118,145 
Matneakras, li 127 
Matncheta, ii 104 
Matrika, n 223 
Matsya, i 87 , il 284 
Mats} a Furana, i 16, il 187 
Mats} endranatha, II 117,118 
Matter, theories ijf. I cm, ii 290 sg 
Mattljakundali, n 73 
Matralasen. king, ni 40 
Maudgaljayana, m 342 
Maurya dynasty, I 21, II 68, in 
450 

Maya, l lixvn, cm, 45, 82, 193, 211, 
212, II 73, 74, 204, 211, 221, 223, 
225, 246, 247, 255, 261, 268, 278, 
284, 2^9, 307, 309, 312 sq , in 305, 
421 

Maya (mother of Buddha), I 132, 174 
MayajMa, II ]£B 

Mayurabhanja, il 116 
McCrmdle, i 16, n 169 
McTaggart, I Iv, cm 
Mead, m 445 
Mecca, II 267 
Mecquenem, ill 109 
Medieval School of Indian Logic, ii 94, 
106 

Meditation, I c, 128, 129, 150, 222, 302- 
324, n 122, 304, ib 39, 131, 146, 


4sg 

248, 272, 278, 332, 345, 430, 448, 
See Intuition, Yoga — 

Megosthenes, I 21, 272, n. 137, m 432 
Meghaduta, m 376 
Meghavarman, king, n 87 
Meiji era, m 402 
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Payaai, I 196 
Pedanda, in 185 

dPe dkar, in 393 

Pegu, I rxv, 269, tii 6, 26, 48, 52, 68, 
73, 75, 80, 88 
Pei Liang, iil«208 

Peking, II 16, m 192, 274. 276, 301, 
361, 369, 381 
Pehyakaha, II 59 

Pelhot, n 55, ni 101, 103, 124 sg , 167, 
200, 21g, 283, 296, 353, 373, 380 sg 
Femangku, ni 185 
Pemeyangtse, iii 371 
Pemiongchi, in 371, 398 
pen, m 311 
Pen ahi, ni 299 
Pei^tad, ll 20, 164 
Peraheaa festival, i 268 , III 44 
P6n, I 301, II 22, 65, 87, in 326 
Penamyar, n 21^ 

Penya Purina, ii 188, 220 
Periyarvar, II 231 
Penyatirumon, ii 231 
Peraeoutiona, I 178, iii 44,61,103,212, 
252, 257, 267, 351, 414 
Peraepolia, in 450 

Persia, I xy, xxx, xxxi, 21, 22, 31, 
II 23. 65, 88, 139, 181, 240, m 3, 
25, 180, 195, 199, 213 !? ,432«g,456 
Pcahawar, i 21, ii 76, 87, iii 24, 220, 
239 

Peahwaa, i 31 " 

Fesainusm, i lix, Ixv, 44, 202 sg , 205 
Fefakopadesa, in 56 
Petaa, I 338 

Petavattha, I 280, 289, III 205 
Peteraburg Lexicon, II 196 
Petithuguenin, m 83 
Petne (Flinders), iii 430 sg 
Peys, I 6 

PhagmSdu dynasty, in 357, 364 
hPhagspa bLo-groa-rgyal-mthaan, iii 
354 , 

FhjUohen #a 374 
Fn^u, I 136 
Fhanrang, m 138 
Fhanseea, ni 436 
FhasBo, I 189, 209 
Phat-To, in ^4 
Fkaya Man, ni 96 (Mara) 

— Ruang, ni 80 

— Tak Sm, m 88 
Phi, m 97 

— Am, in 97 


Philo, HI 433 

Philosophy, I 84, 73, 303 sg , n 291 
See also Adyaita, Monism, SankK'a, 
Vedanta 

Philosophy of Refleclicm, n 39 
Philosophy of the XJpanishads, n 306 
Philostratua, in 447 
Fhimeanakas, in 121, 132 
Phl-Pret, m 97 
Phi' Ruen, m 98 
Phnom Penh, in 109, 129 
Phong-nha grotto, m. 150 
Photiams, i 309 
Phra-hat, in 85, 98 
Phia Buddha-Lot-La, m 86 
Phra ohedi, m 89 
Phra In (Indra), in 96 
Phra I8u5n (Siva), m 97 
Phra-Khaphung, m 98 
Phra Kodom (Gautama), ni 89 
Phra Mokha la, m 89 
Phra Nang Klao, m 87 
Phra Narai, m 97 
Phra Fathom, in 82, 98 
Phra prang, ni 89 
Phra Saribut, in 89 
phyidar, in 352 
Physicians, king of, i 201 
Physics, I cm, 66 See Matter 
Pi'ao, in 47 
Pi ch. III 311 
Pilgrims, 1 143, li 94, 130 
PiJIai Lokacarya, ii 236 
Pillar Edicts, I 269 sg 
Pi-lo-fu, III 327 
P'l mo. III 209 
Piijdola, in 328 
— Bharadviija, i 320, ll 12 
pmkama, iii 42 
Pipal Tree, i 142 
Pipa Ra] a, II 243 
Piper, Mrs, i Ivii 
Pipphalivana, I 169 
Pijirava Vase, I 169, III 23, 09 
Pir Badar, iii 459 
pint. III 36, 42 
Pirs, worship of, in 459 
PiiacI, III 394 
P'lsha, III 209, 213 
Pistis Sophia, in 445 
Pifakas, I xlix, Ixxm, Ixxvm, 95, 102, 
117, 133 ag, 141, 143, 149, 162. 

■ 169 sg, 189, 193, 195, 197, 208, 

211 sg, 239, 260. 200-301. Ii 67, 
122, 137, 171, 305, in 6, 19, 23, 29, 
31, 69, 97, 240, 440, 450 
piths, n 286 
Pitinikas, 1 268 
Pito, n 129 
pitnyina, f, 88 
Piyadassi, i 266 
Plato, I Iv, Ixm, ni 447 
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Pleyte, in 107, 181 

F^y, I 26, m 4IS 

PffltmuB, I 310, in 431, 447, 460, 462 

Plutarch, ii 23 

Fo lai (Prah), m 125 

Polar Star, in 342 

Poh, m 107, 163 

PohticB and Beligion, I lxxzi,m 236 
Follanarua, III 18 
Pollunaruwa, ni 26 
Polo, III 163 
Polyandry, I 65,11 155 
Polycrates, III 434 
Polydasmomam, iii 225 
Pnlypainy, I 90 
Polymorphism, I 48, II 139 
Polynesians, m 100, 170, 185 
Polytheism, 1 Ixix, 61, 62, 63, III 317 
Pn napar, ill 140, 144, 147 
Po nan. III 106 
Ponpol lestuiticB, i 100 
POngyi, III 72 
pannas. III 67 
Poll Prajna Candra, III 120 
Poona, I 69, il 171, 258 
Pope, 0 H , I x( II 183, 215 
Pope Innocent 111, i 202 
Popular Rtlipion, I Ixix, 0 100, 

II 173, ni 42, 68, 97, 112, 14.5, 182, 
224, 349, 350, 382 ip (lion) 

Popular Rehgion of Norlhrm India, i 
103, 145 147, II 277 
Porana, HI 11,30 
Porphyry, cii 444, 400 
Portiigueat, 1 31, III 26, 34, 85, 128, 
417 

PosBCBBion hy spirits, ill 
Potala (Potalakii), II 15,111 135,363 
Po-U-Daunp, in (i3 
Prabandliam, ii 231 
prahhakari, nil 
Privbhu, II 256 
Prahhuliiig lila, ii 226 
Prahodha candradii> a, t 27 , ii 123, 230 
pradakshina path, ij 172, in 166 
pradcsika, i 268 
Pradhina, i 335 
Pradyuiuna, ii 196, 235 
Prah Kou, iii 119 
Prajapati, 1 67, 62, 67 
Prajna, I 220, II 21, 34, 79, in 173, 
217, 301 

— paramita, i xxxn, Ixxm, ii 50 sg ,' 
60, 66, 71, 72, 83, 86, 93, 118, 119, 
m 63, 122, 123, 169, 173, 215, 260, 
276, 282, 292. 293, 311, 374, 378 
Prajnatara, in 307 
PrakilSa, n 319 

Prakrit, i 116, in 8, 190, 208, 210, 214, 

296 ‘ 

Praknti, II 217, 244, 255, 279. 289, 

297 sq 


pralaya, il 317 
pramara, n 203 

Pramhanam, in 154, 155, 166, 178 s; , 
182 

Prameya Ratnavall, ii 2^ 

PrameyaratnarpaTa, n 249 

Prapa, II 240 

Pranayama, I 306 

Pramdhana, I 344, II 29 

Prannath, n 261 

Prapancasara Tantra, n 282 

Frapantja, ill 150 

Prapatti, n 237 

Pra Pratotn, m 90, 97 

praaad, Il 174, 190, in 417, 422 

Prasat Prah Khse, Inacnpt , in 122 

Prasnaviyakaranani, I 116 

Praathanaa, II 238 

Pratapa CJiandra Ghoaha, n 236 

Pratapaiudra, king, ii 115 

Pratardana, n 181 

Praten, iii 98 

Pratihha, i 309 

Pratimokaha, I 300, in 190, 214, 323, 
128 332, 373, 389 Sea Confession 
Pratitya Samutpada, I 208 
Fiatyabhijila, ii 223, 224 
Pratyahhijfia karikas. ii 223 
Prafyiih.ira, I 306 
piatyaksha, II 292 
Pratyikabuddhayanu, II 4 
Pravihana Jaivali, I 74, 88, 298 
Pravritti, i Ixxxi, li 283 
Pravaga, ii 243 
Praying M'h(t Is, III 394 
Piea Eynkusey, II 159, III 113 
prenia 

Prem iSagar, ii 161, 191 
Preserver, the, ii 146 
Prct.a. I 335,111 97 ° 

Preuachen, iii 430 

Priesthood, i 30 See also Bonze, 
Hralinuin, Hoahang, Hotn, Purohit 
Prmcijdei of Tantra, II 190, 281, 282, 
III 40 

Pnnting press, in 289 sq , 381 
Prithivi bandhu, iii 375 
Pnyadar^ika, ii 97 
Proclus, m 434 
Prodigal son parable, in 439 
Prome, iii 47, 51, 53 
Proverbs, Book of, i 94 
Promncial Geographies of India, 

273 

sPrut pa, m 360 
Przyluaki, I 161, 263, n 81 
Psalms of Maralha Saints, n 260 
Psychology, i 196, 192, 262, m 39 
Ptolemy, I 26, 268, II 158, m 79, 106, 
163, 430 

— Philadelphua, m 432 

— Soter, in 246 
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PubbB.aelikBS, i 259 
Public worship, i Ixxxiv 
Pugamu, m 47 
PoggalaTailinfli 101 
Puggalo (individual), I 191, II lOl 
F'u-haicn n 23 , m 327 
Pujana, n 173 
Fukham, m 62 
Pukkusa, I 166 
Fu-K'ung, in 264, 293 
Fulakesm, i 19 
Fiilmdaa, I 268 
Fuips, n 165 
Funakha Preas,*ni 391 
Puni, m 163 
P'un-nung, n 18 
opya, I 107 
uuyamitra, ra 307 
PunyayaBaa^li 307 
Purana Kassapa, i 99 
Purapartha, in 142 
gurapaa, l ixxvi, xxivm, lixiv, 15, 
69, 266, 333, ii 28, 48, 151, 187, 193, 
291, 308, 321, in 105, 120, 173, 215 
Pure J^and aohool, m 312 
Pun, 1 30, u 114, 116, 170, 208, 238, 
264, in 25, 134 
Purpa, I 175, 299 • 

Puma prajua, n 237 
pflrpatya, n 204 

POrpavarman, ji 96, 307, ni 153, 165, 
176 

PuTohita, I 88, ni 118, 145 
Purra-Porul Vapba-Malai, il 213 
Puruaha, ii 297, m 181, 420 See 
Atman 

Puruahadu Santa, in 176 
Puniahapura, il 70 
pOrvaja, in 426 

PurvanilmamBa SiTtra, II 207, 291, 294, 
310 

POrvaa, i 116 
Puaa, m 186 
Pu^an, I 57, n 146 
Puahkara-dvlpa, ra 425 
Puahpadanta, i 117 
Pushti Jiva (Marga), ii 249 
Fuahya nutra, n 68, 69 
Pu-tai, II "25 
P'u-ti-tu lo, II 95 
Putnoimta, in J07 

P'u-t^ u !»; in 237, 279, 280, 309, 
321 

Puvvaa, I, 116 
Pyitahin, m 72 

Pythagoras, I Iv, 237 , ni 434 ag 
Pyua, in 47, 63 

Qamai, in 155 
Quakers, i 122 
Quan-Am, ni 343 
Quan-Am-Thi-Kiuh, ni ^43 


Quan-Am-Toa-Son, m 343 
QuSng-nam, m 137 
Queationa of Mihuda, i 23, 199, 205, 
226, 226, 240, 291, 339, iii 6, 246, 
286, 296 
Quietiam, i 130 
Quilon (Bishop of), in 417 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
ommbua, I xcvu 
Qutayba, m 199 

Rabbis,^! 91 

Racial diatinotions, ii 177 
Raden Radmat, ra 141 

— Rabmat, ra 161 

— Vidjaja, in 159 
Radba, ii 167, 158, 229, 253 
Radba-awamis, n 266 
Radbfi. Vallabhia, ii 256 
Radiance, woild of, i 331 
Radloff, in 192 

Raffles, ra 165, 161 
raga, ii 204 

Raghuvapiaa, n 151, 189 
Rahasyaa, il 237 

Rahula, I 134, 148, 151, 160, 298, 301, 
315, o(so in 67 
RabuJabhadra, n 85, ili 219 
Rabulabbadra Nagarjuna, n 128 
Rahulata, in 307 
Rai Daa, n 243 
Raja, status of, i 131 
Rajagaha, l 135, 147, 148, 150, 157, 
158. 161, 162, 254, 205, in 32 
(council at) 

Rajaginkas, I 259, 339 
Rajagopala Cbanar, li 190, 316 
Rajagnha, I lll,n 94 
Kaja Kumara, n 99 
Rajaraja, I 26, ii 108, 215 
rajas, ii 298 
Rajasanaga,a, in 176 
Rajasuya, i 68 
Rajataiangini, II 85, 109, 127 
Rajavabya, ra 20 
Raja-yoga, 1 305 
Rajendravarman, ra 110, 121 
Rajgir, I 121, 135 

Rajputana, I 19, 30, 31, 115, II 113, 
242, 244. 252, ra 454, 456 
Rajput Clans, I 25, 26 
B|juka, I 268 
Raksasas, in 182, 393 
Ralpacban, king, ra 351, 378, 379, 386 
Ram, n 263, 264, 268 
Rama, l xv, xxxv, 72, 169, ii 148 sg , 
100, 243 sg , III 147 

— Candra, II 113, 148 sq 
Bamadhipati.^ing, in 58, 85 
Ramagama, I 169 

Ramil Pandit, n 114 
Ramaites, ii 233 


a nz. 
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R&ma KomhSng, i. zxv, m BO, B3, 109, 
':120 

— Knahna, i xlvii, n 161 
Rama Krishna {life of), i 317, 340 
R&ma linga, n 221 

Ramananda, i xliv sq , ii 212, 242 aq , 
207, 203, 268, 269, m 420 
RImanfiadeaa, in 40, SO 
R&manuja, i xliv, ii 73, 74, 145, 161, 
1B2, 186, 162, 197 aq , 203, 212, 221, 
220, 228, 229, 232 aq , 242, 314, 316, 
m 420, 457 

Ramanya iSangha, in 37, 38 
Ramapala, ii 112, 120, III 360 
Ramapurvata paniya Upamahad, II 151 
Rdmaraja, ni 80 
Ramat ipaniya, it 280 
Rama Tmippdry Chan, king, ni 129 
Rainals, li 243 
R/lma-uLtaratapamya, ii 151 
Rarnfiynna, 1 xlv, l'C'cv,I( , c, 11 148 sg , 
109, 187, 245, nr 6, 103, 106, 120, 
152. 107, 170, 180, 186, 342 
Ramavya, ii 225 
Ramd,la, n 250 
Ram Dab ((}uru) n 208 
Ramoavarnm, I 17 li 150 
Hammaka (Biahina), i 153 ' 

Ranclior, n 244 
Raiigacliari, V , ir 230 
Rangoon, ill 49 
Banjit Hingli, n 272 
Kanmali, in 26 

llao (Joiiinithn, i xwv, 58, ii 140, 
165, 190, 202, in 147, 382 
Rapaon, n 153 
Rapti (upper), i 132 
RaaeSvara Dar^ana, I 305, n 320 
Raaht,ra kuta djnaaly, i 27. 114 
RashtrapalapaTipriecha, ii 100 
Ras Lda, n 250 
Baa Mandah, ii 250 
Ratnakaranda vvulia afitra, n 19 
Ratnakuta, in 282 J"'4, 378 
Batnakuta dh.irnia paij liya, n 57, 61 
Ratnapura, in 43 

Ralnaaninbhaya, n 26, ni 106, 173 
Ratnavnjra, II 126 
Katnavnli, I 319, ii 97,259 
Ratlhapala autta, I 134, iii 71 
Raudra, ni 382 

Raurava, ii 205 . 

Havana, i 72, 337, ii 54, 149 

Ravcrty, n 112 

Ravi, i 20 

Rawak, in 194 

Rawal Pindi, i 21 

Ranhnson, ii 260 

Raymond, ill ^ 

Eechcichea aur lea auperaiiliona tn Chine, 
I 341, II 18 

Recht und SiUe, in 41, 66 


Record of Buddhiat practices, n 3 
Records of the Buddhiat Empire, I. 259 
Bed Clergy, m 277, 397 aq 
BeinLamation, i xyiu, xu ,laq, 11, 42, 
108, 109, 123, 139, 194, 199, 106, 
_ ni 247, 444 aq 
Bek Na, in 94 

Relationa, relativity, theory, I 208 
Relics (Buddhiat), I 100, ill 16, 20,22- 
29, 56, 81, 84, 211, 256, 262, 266, 
266, 269, 270 

Religion, dehmtion, i ill, xcyil, 12 Cf 
Introduction passim 
Religions of India, ii 141, 

Religioua Orders, I 96, 96, 97, 237 See 
Aaceticjam, Monaaterioa 
Bembang, III 153 
Remusat, III 207, 250 
Rcmy, HI 371 , 

Renunciation, i Ixv aj , 135, 216, 

II 108 

Rdpertoire d'Epigraphie Jama, I 105^ 
113 

Btyata, I 257, III 29 

Revelation (progressive), I Ixxi, 76, 

II 191, 233 

Revelations (Maitrcya), II 83 
Hliys JOavida, i 97, ^03, 128, 129, 161, 
212, 22b, 259, 260, 315, ii 100, 176, 
320, III 14. 30, 45, 303 
Khva Davids (Mra), I xvi, 180, 188, 190, 
‘193, 208 209. 213, 248, 259, 281, 
314, III 39 

Rhya Davids and Oldenburg, i 139 

Rieci, n 279 

Rice. I 114,11 108,213 

Ricbaids, II 174, ni 311 

Right Ellort, I 217 

Righteousness, kingdom of, i 140 

— wheel of, I 143, 'l70 
Right mindfulness, i 217 

Rig Veda, I xiv Ixxii, 19, 20, 51, 53, 55, 
60, 62 II, 137, 146, 152, 181, 244, 
275, m 102, 426 
Ri-lac, in 342 
111 inoi-mthaan nid, in 377 
^lishahha, i 110, ii 148 
Riahia, ii 193 
Risaliu aect, ni 404 
Ritual, I xvi, xxi, Ixxiv, II 6, 166-185, 
207, in 331 Of Sau-ihces, Temples 
Rochas (Colonel), i Ivu 
RockhiU, I 99, 173, 259, n 91, 103, 

III 207, 211, 295, 351, 359, 373, 375, 
378, 380, 396 

Roga, I 201 

Rohml, I 149, n 163, 154 
Roja, I 171 

Roman Cathohciam, I Ixxxv, 37, 39, 
238, 240, m 36, 399, 417, 427, 443 

— Colonies, iii 415 

— Empire, I *24 
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Bomanoe, rebgioua, m 22S 
Boaetti, I IxKXTii 
Boss, Su DeniBon, li 
Bouasel, ii ->195 

Boyal dBification, m IIS, 119, 108 
de Kubriik (Wilhelm), ni 396 
Rn-ohe-taan, king, ni 377 
ruDi, n 265 

Budhiradhyiya, il 289 
Rudra, 1 69, n 137, 140, I4l, 183, 202, 
228, 277, III 146 
Budradaman, n. 69, m 139 
Budraa, i 67 

Budia-aampmdaya, ii 229, 249 
Rudia Singh, ii 260 
Budravarman, ni 105, 106 
Rudra Yamala Tantra, II 281 
BufaiB, II 254 
Ruhmini, ii 257 

Ruhng Spinta of the Four Quarters, 
I 102 

Bummin Del, i 132,269,274 

Runes, m 192 

Runot, I 67 

rupa, I 198, 209 

ruparago, i 227 

Rusaell, n 261, 266 

RuBBia, I l\x, 541 122, in 370 

Ruwanweh Dagoba, iii 18 

Ruysbroelt, i 323 

Ryo-bu Shinto, in 402, 410 

Sabannu, i 228 
Sabaza, in 161 
Sabbakfimi, i 257 

6abda, ii 265, 266, 292, 320, ni 419 
Sabha, li 273 

Saccidananda, i cm, 84, ii 248 
Sachan, in 446 , 

Sacxd Eooki of Hie Hindus, ii 192, 255 
Sacred Edict, I 267, m 237, 323 
Sacrifice, i xvi, ixii, xxxvi, Ivi, lixxv, 
Ixxsvii, 49, 62, 63, 64. 66 sq , 120, 
145, 230, m 127, 362, 386, 443 
Sadaiiva, ill 119 
Saddaniti, ni 56 
Saddhammapura, in 60 
Saddharoia Punijanka, II 4, 52, in 284, 
292, 374 

Sadduoees, iii 436 
Sadhaka, ii i22 
Sal^na, I 46, n 45, 282 
Sadhu, n 104, 245 
Badhumat!, nil 
S'adi, m 461 
Sadly a, n 279 
Sad-Vaislmavas, n 239 
Sadyujkta, ii 198 
Baeu, m 266 
Sagaing, III 46, 63, 75 
Sagahyas, in 21, 40 
Bagara, i 110 


S£gata, I 166, 320 
Sahajananda, n 262 
Saha] Bhajamas, ii 185 
Sahasaadeva, i 269 
Sahin (novice), m 72 
Sailesh, n 147 
Bamdhava-cravakas, n 129 
Saint Angela, i 316 

— Augustine, n 180 

— Chnstopher, m 442 

— Frances, ii 217 

— Gertrude, u 161 

— John, I 181 

— Paul, I Ixiiv, 273 

— Placidus (Hubert), in 442 

— Teresa, I Ixu, 310 

— Thomas, Apostle, in 414 sq 
Saisunaga dynasty, i 132 
Saiva, etc Sec Siva, etc 

Saiva Siddhanta, ii 184, 203, 204, 216, 

221, 226, 291, 309, 318 
6aivottara Kalpa, in 142 

Saiyad Solar JMasud (shrine), m 468 
Saiyid dynasty, i 29 
Sakadigamin, I 227 
Sakadvipa, in 425, 452 
S aka era, in 154,165 
Sakalacaryamata-aangraha, n 249 
Sakambhara, I 102 
Sakna, I xxi, 22, 23, ii 69, in 212 
Sfikiya, I 131 

Sakka, I 59, 102, 130, 333, ill 392 
Sakkaya, I 200 
Sakkayaditthi, i 227 
Sakta, I 333 

Saktas (Saktism), I xxxiv, xxxvi, 
Ixxxvti, 104, 310,n 17,18,121,124, 
125 sg, 170, 176, 185, 189 sg, 209, 
224, 255, 259, 274-290, 319 sg , 
in 64, 274 

Sakti (pruncr name), ii 146, 196, 210, 
223, ziisq. 319, III 54, 119, 147, 
389, 391, 390 

Sakya (clan), i 131, 132, 135, 149, 156, 
101, 162, 166, 169. in 13, 460 

— (abbots), III 353, 354, 367, 398 
Sakya, ii 255. in 384 

Sakva Mum, i 133, 274, n 7, 30, 33, 
62. 63, 65, 68, 06, 93, 10,5, III 166, 
173, 177, 240, 327, 342, 385, 389, 446 
Sakyaputtiya, i 242 
Sakya siipha, i 133 
Said, ni 130 

Sahstambha Sutra, ni 378 
Sallustius, m 447 
Salva, king, n 156 

Salvation (by devotion or faith or 
prayer), i xvi, xvui, xix, xxi, ixu, 
XXIX, IviA sq , 31, 44, 49, 83, 106 eg , 
144, 186. 222 sq . ii 72. 84, 121 
(Tantras), 140, 152, 180-183, 217 

222, 235, 239, 266, 290, 291. 295, 
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310, 317, in 39, 220, 313, 317, 404, 
413, 42S, 467 

gam&diu (rapture), i 63, 221, 262, 307, 
n 61, in BO, 300 
Samadhi'raja, n 69 
6ama]]a, I 103 
Samanofl, i 96 
Bamafiiia'phala eutta, T 298 
SaznantabDadra, ii 13, 23, 32, in 327, 
388 

Samantamukha, ii 14 

Bamanta Pasacbka, ii 13, 14, 30, 298 

Hamarkand, lit 192, 202 

Bamarpana, ii 250 

Bamata, ii 43 iii 310 

Bama^ata, in 53 

Bamatho, i 313 

Ramavayangam, I 116 

Bama Veda, i 63 

Samba in 462 

Rauibaudha, n 216 

^ambapuri, in 453 

Sambhala, n 129, m 360, 380 (Zham- 
bala) 

Sambhara, ii 32 
Sambhoga Kfiya, II 32, iii 388 
6ambhuvarman, in 140 
fiarabhu Viflhnu, m 114 
Samdmg, lu 394 
Baiphitaa, ii 128, 188, 195 
Sazpkara, ii 238 
Ramniadit^U^i, i 215 
Ramma Bamadhi, i Ixii, 221 
Samma sam-buddha, i 344 
Samrnitlya, I 260,298,11 98, 101, 105, 
108, 129. in 148, 102 
eammoba, in 117 
Sammohana (Tantra), iii 118 
Sammohavmodini (pall). Ill 118 
SammuUraya, in 63 
Samos, 111 434 
Samoyede, i 9 

ISam-pa rGya mThso m 363 
Sampradaya, n 179, 228 Cf Sects 
Samprati, i 113 

Sarpsara (migration), i 1, 42, 43, 44 sq , 
199, 200, II 46 Su Reincarnation 
Baipskara, i 188, 210, ii 300, in 95 
Samudra Gupta, i 24, ii 87, iii, 21 
Sarpvara, I 107, ii 140,111 391 
Samvriti'S^tya, ii 38 
Satpyama, i 308 
Samye, m 350 

Saipyuktabhidharmahridaya, in 213 
Saipyuktagama, i 293, 300, II 46, 
in 190, 290 sq 

Saqiyukta ratna pitaka Sutra, II 83 
Saqiyukta rostu, ii 224 
Saipyutta mkaya, i lxx4u, 189, 190, 
192, 193, 201, 232, 278, 289, n 48, 
m 66, 246, 297 
Sanakadi, u 228 


Sanakadi-aampradaya, n. 230 
gaDakavaaa, in 307 (SanaTasa) 

Sanang Setaen, Hi 355i 357, 361 
Banan kumara, t 103 * 

San&tama Dbanna, i xlvui 

Banatsujatiya, ii 187 

San bo-taai, in 161, 162 

San-Chao, ni 97 

Banchi tope, I 269, 272, in 14 

Sandberg, in 399 

Sandilya, ii 308 

— Sutras, II 182 
Sangimaji, i 160 
Sangermano, Father, ni *3 

Sangha (Buddhiat order),! 97, 164, 150, 
192, 186, 237 sq , 2B6, 268, n 115, 
in 11, 36, 71, 214 
Sangbamitt&, in 17, 21 
Sanghama, n 214 
Sanghanandi, in 307 
Sanghapala, ni 105 
Sangharajas, ill 65, 83 
Sangharakaha, ii 64, 80 
Banghavarman, in 295 
Banghaya^as, in 307 * 

Sang Hyang Kamahay&nikan, m 172, 
180 

Saiigiti, I 266,111 
Sangsit, III 185 
Safijaya, i 98, 145, 147, 155 

— (Java), in 154 

— Belaputta, ii 97 

Sankara Acarya, i xxxii, xl, xlii, xlui, 
Ixviu, Lsxxi, 82, 86, 211, 303, n 73, 
74, 109, UO, 130, 176, 183, 187, 197, 
203, 206 sq (life), 220, 233, 234, 238, 
268, 280, 282, 312 sg (doctrmes), 
m 421 See Advaita, Momam 
Sankara-dig vijaya, ii^ 110, 203 
Sahkara Narayana, II 164, in 114^147, 
161 

Saukarapandita, king, ill 119 
Sankara-vijaya, 11 209 
Sankarshana, n 196, 197, 200, 235, 319 
Sankharas, i 188 sq , 206 sq , 225, 230 
Sankharuppatbi-Butba, I 210 
&ank}iya Aphorisms of Kapila, iI 296 
Sankhya Karikabhaabya, II ^96, 304, 
in 286 

— philosophy, I Ixxvi, icu, 47, 49, 
74, 98, 106, 108, k09, 126, 210, 
211, 302, II 40, 54, 88,^9, 16^97, 
201, 202, 218, 217, 232, 291, 292, 
293, 296 sq (details), m 448 

Bankbyam, m 44 

die Sankhya philoaophie, li 296, 299 

Ssnkhyapravacana, n 296 

SS^nkhya-tattya-kaumadi, n 303 

Sankhya- Yoga, n 224, 229 

San Kuan, in 225 

San lun tsung, p 304 

Sanaa, i 186 
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Sauna (king), m 154 
SonnySain, 1 89, ii 247, 254,294 
Banakrit, i xxiy, xxyui, 117, 130, 276, 
300, II •!, 6 , 47 sq (Canon) (Also 
Mahlyamst Literature), 69, 113, 
123 (Nepal), in 81 82, 138 a} 

(Champa), 154, 164, 189, 190, 294 a} 
(Chinese Canon), 373 
Sanaint manuacnpta of Bikaner, II 190 
Banakrit Texts (Muir), I 36 
Santa, iii 382 
Santana, n 36 
San-ta pu, rn 287, 311 
SantarakshiA,, m 348 sq 
Santhagara, i ISO 
Santi, II 255 

Santideya, II 9, 46, 60, 106 
Santiparyan, n 195, 196, 202, 203, m 
425 ■ 

Santn Birahis, in 182 
San Taang, m 282 
, Sooshyant, n 23, m 461 
Sarabha Murti, ii 140 
Saradatilaka Taiftra, II 281 
Soraha, I xxiii, n 29, 83, in 219 
Saraka, II 114, 177 
Saraladasa, u 114 
Sarasamuccaya, an 172 
Saraayatt, li 19, 145 
Sariputra-prakaraija, in 190 
Sanputta,! 147, 148, 155, 157, 172, 180, 
211, 229, 320, n 9, lii 68, 60, 89 
Sarkar, B K , il 32, 111, 114, 116 
Sarkar Jadunath, II 113 
Barnath, i 141, 171, 266, 270, li 112 
6 ary a, in 146 

Sorya dartana sangraha, n 91, 201, 
202, 203, 305. 222, 291, 320, 321 
Sarvajnadeva, ifl 379 
sarvajnatva, ii 204 
sarya kartiitva, n 204 
Sarva fiavaranam Bhagayati, in 394 
Sarvaatiyddm (sect), I xxvi, xxxii, 262, 
263, 291, 300. II 48. 72, 77 sq , 86, 
90, 101, 224, m 148, 170, 191, 201, 
202, 209, 212, 213, 281, 286, 292, 
299 (Canon), 315, 451 
Sasanayamsa, ni 55 aq , 61, 62 sq 
Saianka, II 96 
Ba skya pancen, in 354 
Baskya Fanckta, in 350 
Sa.«Bnid8, f 24, ni 191, 451 
Sasta, in 120 

Sastra Madhyayibhaga, in 123 
Saetn, Fandit Han Fiasad, ii 113, 116 
Basvata, n 43 
Satagiri, i 103 

Satapatha Brdhmana, l Ixxx, 89, 91 sq ; 
n 195 

Batura Brahmans, ii 279 
Satarudnya hymn, n 141, 142, 183 
Sata^&stra, m 304 


Satayahana dynasty, i 22, n 85 

Sathagopa, ii 231, 237 

Sati, I 197 

Sati, I 217 

Sati, n 120, 285 

Sail (Suttee), I IxxxTiu, n 168, III 183 

Bat-mahal-prasada, in 18 

Sat nanus, il 280 

Satrapies, m 451 

Satriyas, in 183 

Satrun]aya, I 121, in 107 

Sattras (monasteries), n 175, 260 

Sattya, n 298 

Sdttyata-Saiplut&, ii IBS, 189, 193, 
190, 198 

Sftttvata sept, ii 154, 162, 194 sq 
Batyasiddhi^astra, ni 304 
Satyayarman, 111 121, 140, 144 
Saugata^rama, in 121 (monastery) 
Saukayastan, in 220 
saumya, in 382 
Saundaranandakayya, ii 83 
Saura Purdna, ii 163, 238 
Saurantrika, i 260, li 86, 90, 92, 
in 304 
Sauylra, I 190 

Sayatthi, I 148, 151, 152, 159, 162, 245 
Bayitn, I 67, il 146 
Sawan, ni 185 
Sawti sect, in 63, 73 
Sayd, III 72 
Sayanararyu, 11 210 
Say-fong inscnpt , in 124 
Soandmavian Literature, i 45 
Seines de la Vie du Buddha, i 173 
Schiefner, I 173, 11 126, 129, in 108, 
150, 219, 307, 453 
Schmidt, in 354, 373 
Schmitt, in 83 

Schomerus, i xli, n 188, 204, 319 
Schools of Philosophy (Indian), ii 
291 sq Cf Sects 

Schopenhauer, i Iv, Kx\i, 47, 201, 208 
230, 309, n 270 

Schrader, i Ixzx, 76, 97, 99, 219, 232, 
236, II 128, 188. 189, 195, 197, 198, 
204, 210, 235, 270, 322, 387 
Science, i oiu, in 376 (Tihetan litera- 
ture) Cf Cosmology, Metaphysics 
Scott, Sir J S , III 49, 68, 70 
Scott Moneneff, in 430 
.Scythian kingdoms, I 22, ill 212 a} 
Scythianns, in 446 
Sdok Kak Thom msenpt , m 109, 117 
Sea of Mdk, in 425 
Secret ntes, il 121, 283 
Sects i 

Buddhist, I 269, 260 (list), 298 (hst); 

ni 286 ■ 

Burmese, in 57 sq 
Chmese Buddhuts, in 303 s} 

Hin du, II 179 aq 
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Sects {corU ) . 

Japanese Buddhieta, in 403 aq 

Mahayana and Hinayana defined, 
I MX , n 3 ag 

Bivaite, II 316 sq , 222 sq (Kashmir), 
225 sq 

Tibetan, III 397 iq 

[Vishnuitc, II 194 sq , 228 sq ] 
Seidenatuckcr, i 312 
Seistan, III 3 
Sekhen, I 218 
Bekkilar, ii 220 
Seliucua Nicatnr, I 21, III 432 
bell hvpnoti/atiun, I 319 
Beinirec hinak, ni 199 
SeniitiG alphabets, 1 61,111 430 

— deihca, i 60, II 276 
Pen-Tlineflh I'handra, ii 114, 187, 213, 

245, 251, 2.15, 279, 287 
Sen, Keshnb (^bunder, 1 339 
Senait, I 113 267 lit 122,190 
Senas, i 27, ii 112,2.13 
Scntlha pn, ii 129 
Sen^', in 217 
iSSni; Ilm, m 292 
Song (s'an, iii 309 
Sfng-Yii, III 307 
Rinaus t'ommuiiia, I 192 
Seoul, in 3 19 
Seia, III .119 

Sirapis, I 41,111 211,429 

Seringapatam, II 237 

Soriiicins (Hiiddhas), I 141 146,18.5,295 

Sermons nf a Buildhi Abhot, ii 42, 71 

Serpent I'owii, the, i 311 

S( rpent-worship, i 103 

S( rra, in 359, J99 

Sotavya, i 162 

Shuburkaii, in 446 

Shadiiyatana, III 247 

ShahJelian, I 30, 31, II 270 

Bhaka, lu 405 

Shakespeare, iii 437 

Sha le (Sii le, Shu le) (Kashgar), iii 200 

Shamanism, in 383 

Sliang Ti (Tien), I S 

Shan languages, ii 279 

— mountain, iii 325 

Shuns, m 46 , 61, 79, 82 

Shan ahan, HI 211,213 
Shan-Bi, II 20, m 221 
Shan Tao, III 314 
Shantung, iii 319 

Shau Lin Temple, in 255 
Shatcakrabhedu, i 310 
Shat karma, I 305 
Shea and I'laver, n 321 
Sheikh Chisti ahnne, ill 458 
' — Farid, in 459 i 

— Sadu, m 459 
Shelley, i 46 
Slien, I 6 


Shen-Chu Hung, ni 279 

Shen-Haiu, in 309 

Shen-Kua, in 246 

Shfen-Seng-Chuan, in 288 f 

Shen shin (Hmayamat), II 93 

Shen-Si, HI 250, 265 

She-p'o, m 156, 176 

Sher-Chin, ni 371, 374 

Sh5-yeh po-mo, in 105 

Slualis, III 459 

Shiefner, Ii 29 

Shih-Chi lung. III 250 

Shih fin lu-taang, in 285 

Shih Huang Ti (Emperor), 4ll 240 

Sliili li-fo-ahih, m 102 

Shih-li pa-da do a la pa-mo, in 154 

Shih sung lu, in 285 

Shih Tsung, in 268 

Shm, II 60 

Sluiigon sect, il 27, 58, 87, 275, III 284, 
316 ig 382, 385, 404 
Shin bHu, n 51, m 404 
Shnitmam i Hxxiii, Wxxviu, iii 402 jj 
Sho JO, ll 1 
Short cut, the, iii 312 
Shun long ven san-mei clung, ii 56 
Shou Pu-sa C'hieh, III 328 
ShrichakraHambhara, ii 121 
Shnnes. ii 116 (Nepalese) Sec also 
Temides, Images, Caves, Piths, Da- 
gobas. Pagodas, Chedia, Stupaa 
Shu, in 249 
Shuddlii, i xlviii 
Shun Chih, in 279 
Shun-ti, III 274 

Shwc Dagon Pagoda, I 119, m 74,76 
Shwe Zigon Pagoda, III 56, 69 
iSialkot, I 25 

Siam, I XU, xxiv, xxv, Ixxxu, 241, 248, 
276,11 80,111 49, 78sij 
Siam Sangha, III 37 
Sinineso ChioniclcB, ill 79 sq , 111 
Siddha, I 110 

Suldhanta, I 116 II 216, 222 
iSiddhitntacara, n 284 
Siddhinta Hipika, ii 183, 204, 206,221 
— Bahaaya, II 249 
Siddha Pito, iii 387 „ 

Siddhartha, Siddhattha (name of Bud- 
dha), 1 133 
Snldhattika, i 339 
Siddhi, il 128, 282 
Siddhi tiaya, II 232 
Siddhi-vidya, in 117 
Si-Do-In Dxon, ii 122 
Siem reap, in 112 
Sigala, I 251 

Sigalovada Butta, I 158, 251 
Siggava, I 256 
Siha, I 111, 158 
Sihalattha Katha m 14 
Sikander Lodi, n 263, m 450 
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Sikhi, I 342 

Sikhim, n 260, m 369, 398 
Bikh Keligion, the, n 2S6, 262 sg 
Sikhs, I xli^, xlvi, Ixxii, 19, 31, n 151, 
176, 177, 186, 212, 267 sg , lu 466 
Sikshapatn, li 252 
SikshBiSairuccaya, il 65 sg , 60 
Silahbataparamaso, i 227 
Silabhadxa, in 315 
Siladitya, il 96 

Silam (Slla), i 272, m 30, 173, 304 

Silappadhikaram, li 214 

Silappadigaram, II 108 

Stla-vagga, i* 103 

Silavaipaa, III 61, 71 

SiHa, in 330 

Sima, in 59, 130 

Sima (queen). III 154 

Simeon, l»133 

Simha Bliikahu, ill 307 

Simhalaputra, m 307 

Simha'iana (Lingayat Sec), il 227 

Sm (Jam views), i 107 

Smd, I 25. 28, ll 100, 109, 129, in 455 

Sujdlm, II 102 

Si nganfii, in 207 

Singaraja, in 185 

Smgasan, in 1^, 105 sg 

Sing gu stt, in 63 

Sinhalese Canon, i 289 sg , in 30 

— Cliromcka, i 269, in 25 (3 

Miuhavainaa, Culivamsa 

— CommeiitariLs, in 29 

— Sangha, in 37 
Sinhapura, iii 137 
Siniips, 111 244 
6ira^clu da, 111 118 
Sin, I 103, II 124 
Smmeghavanna, in 21, 25 
6i-pa peak, iii *1 52 
Sisnadevah, il 143 
Siaodiaa, ii 155 
Sisowath, king in 129 
Sister marriage, in 450 
Sita, I 72, in 152 
Sitala, II 27 0 , III 469 
Sittara, II 21S, 220, in 419 

^liva, i XV, XVI, xxviii, xlii, xlvi, 48, 
II 70, 93, 9b, 98, 114, 118, 119, 122, 
126, 127, 136-165, 174, 179, 182, 
192 sg , 202-227, 229, 274, 319, 
jm 62,*3. 85, 97, 107. 113, 144, 146, 
167, 173, 186, 335, 391, 392. 417 
See also Linga worship 

— Goddesses, ii 145 sg 
Siva-bhagavatas, II 202 
Siva bhakti, ni 146 

j§iva buddha, m 159, 169, 181, 186 
Siva-buddhalaya, iii 169 
6iva-dharmottara, n 187 
6iva dnshti, n 223 
Sivaism, Kashmiri, If 222 sg 


Sivaism, Tamil, n 212 sg? 

Sivaate Tantnsm, n 139 , 

Sivaji (Maratha), 31 , ii 167, 161, 266 
Siva Kaivalya, III 117 ag , 146 
Siva-mukham, in 144 
Sivananahotham, ii 206 
Sivananar, ii 221 
Siva radha, in 146 
Siva-Soma, in 119 
Siva,4rama, ill 134 
Siva Sutras, n 206, 222, 224, 226 
i^ivavakyam, II 220 
Siva Vishnu, m 181 
Skanda (Kartekeya), n 145, 202 
— Purina, n 220 

Skandas, i 123, 186, 190, 199, 209, 218 
sg , 223, 229, 230, ii 67, m 175 
Skardo, in 20 
Skeen, III 13 

Skoptsys, I xxxvi, Ixx, 122 
Slave Sultans, 1 29 
Slavonic (Slava), i 54, 63, iii 191 
Sleep, I Ixm, 82 *g , n 302 
Slokas, II 104 
Smaradahana, in 171 
Smarta Acaryaa, II 237 
Smartaa. I xxxiv, xxwi, xxxviii xl, 
Il 180, 209, 222 

Smith (Vini ent), I xix, 1 5, 32, 267, 271 , 

II 64. 76, 69. 149, 159, 172, 187, 

III 260, 414, 432, 453 

Sraiiti, I Ixxv, 64, 217, n 189, 210 
snadai, in 352 
Snanadroiji, in 147 
Socrates, i 94, 142 
bSod nams. III 361 
iSoenda, ni 168 
Socrabaja, III 15H, 101, 105 
Sogdiana, i 276, u 139, m 189, 191, 
192, 201, 206 

Sohgaura copper-plate, iii 74 
Solar deities, ii 28 
Solomon, I 04, in 430 
Soma, I 39, 68, 69, 90. 103 
Somaj, in 412 
Somananda, ii 223 
Somanaradittyar, II 318 
Somapuri, ii 111 
Somdeo prdh sanghrie, m 131 
Somnath, i 28, in 455 
Son of Heaven, in 235 
Sona, m 50 

Sonadapqla' Sutta, I 131, 135, 152 

Sonagir, I 121 

Sonaka, i 256, 257 

Sonari, i 269 

Songkran. m 93 

Songs of the Monks and Nuns, I 171, 
242 . 

Soahyos, ifl 461 
Sotapanno, i 227 

Soul, I 1 sg , Cl sg , 260, n 204, 230, 239, 
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297,300, fn 110 Cf Atman, Anftbta, 
Jiva, Puruaha, Pain, Remcarnation 
South Indian inaoriptiona, ii 278 
Southern Star, the, lu 342 
Soyen Shaku, II 42 
Spanda, li 223, 224 

— Kankae, ii 223 
Bpeoht, ni 201 

Spella iSeti Dharama, Mantraa 
Spenta Mamyu, II 198 
Sphutartha, ii 89 
Spmtuaham, III 229 
Spirit world, l 330, m 81 AVc Nata, 
Phia, Preta-bhut 
Sraddha, ii ilS, ISO 
Sramanaa, I 95, III 246 
Sravakaa, li 80, 114, 129, m 324 
Sravakayana, II 4 

Sravaiia Pclgula, I xli, 114, 117, 120, 
121, II 214 
Sravaati, ii SO, 93 
Srey iSanthoi inscnpl , in 122, 123 
Sri, II 14,6,228,111 114 

— Champeivara, HI 113 

— llharmarfija, in 80, 81 
— Guhya Sainaja, iii S75 
— Ha aha, III 463 

— Hcrukaharmya, III 150 

— JaUngeSvara, in 113 

— Jayakahctra, in 113 

— Kantha, ii 205 

— Mahcndre^vari, III 115 

— Mandaro^vara, ni 113 
Sribhaaliya, il 182, 180, 229, 233, 234, 

236, 237, II 420 
Sribhoja, iil 102 
Srimararaja, in 139 
Srinagar, i 209 

Srmgtri (Abbot and monastery), i 208, 
210, 211, II 170, HI 147 
Srinjiiya, i 88 
firiparama purohitn, in 140 
Sri prrumbudur, ii 233 
Sri Rajasanagarn, iii 159 
Sriranga, II 173, 190, 222, 232, 233, 
234, 237 

Sriaailam, il 227 
Srisainpradilya, il 233 
Sri^anabhadreevara, ni 147 
Sn SikharoSvara, iii 113 
Siiaomaaarman, in 120 
Sri Suryavamaa Kama, in 83, 84, 90 

— Vaiahnaraa, n 233, 235, 241 
— Vmaya, m 138, 148 

Srok KampflchOa (Khmer), ni 101 
Srong-taan-gan po (kmg), iii 347 
Srosh, in 221 
Sriit Gopal, n 266 
,Sruti, i Ixxv, 54, n 310 
Ssu, in 217 * 

Ssu-Chuau, in 349 
Stael Hols tern, n 64 


Stand der tndischen Philosophie zur Zed 
MaMvtra^ nnd Bnddhaa, i 97 
Stanton, in 319 
Starr, F , in 330 
State craft, i, 18 
Statue portraits, in 114^2 
Stcherbatskoi, il 87 
Stem, I XXXI, It 127, in 3, 193, 195, 
196, 207, 209, 210, 218, 245, 301, 378 
Steiner, in 396 . 

Stevenson, Mrs, I 105 
Stha, I 116 
Sthanakavasi, i 116 
Sthavira, I 260, ii 100, iIOl, 103, m 
45, 149 

Sthiramati, ii 10, 46, 94 
sthula ^artra, li 32 

Stones of the Eighty four Vaishnavaa, 
II 261 , 

Strabo, m 415, 431, 450 
Studies tn Mystical Religion, n 313 
Stupa, I 119, 169, n 76, 85, 98, 143,; 
172, m 22, 65, 132, 166, 193, 194, 
239, 270 325 
Suali, n 321 
Subandhu, II 98 

Subbashita Sangraha, ii 121, 123 
Subhadda, I 164, 106, 

Subhashlta, II 104 
SubbOti, III 360 
Subjective reality, i 327 
Subrahmanya, li 222 
Sucandra, kmg, in 386 
Suchin, ni 261 
Suchow, in 192 
Sudarfana, ill 298, 387 
Sudas, I 20, 59 
Suddhadvaita, ii 248, 318 
Suddhavidya, ii 319 
Suddhodana, I 131, 135, 148 
Sudhanvan, kmg, li 110, 207 
Sudbarman, I 111 

Sudras, I 72, ii 85, 173, 185, 260, 
m 183, 219 

Suffering (cause of), 1 144, 208 
Sufism, I xii, Cl, II 239, 260, in 460 
Sugata, in 168 
(ia) Suggestion, I 318 
Suhnllekha, n 85, in 286 
Suhtankar, il 73 

Sui Annals and dynasty, jyi 101, 200, 
257 sq , 289, 293 b ^ 

Suicide, I Lxx, 205, ll 104, m 329 
Sujara, I 176 
Sukham, I 224 

Sukbavati, u 23, 28, 103, ni 219, 220 
Sukbavati vyuha, n 6, 14, 19, 27 aq , 
in 220, 283, 284. 296, 313, 428 
Sukb Nidhan, n 265 
Sukhothai, III 79 sq , 82, 86 (Sukbo- 
daya) 

Sukhtankar, n 315 
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Siikihipa’^artra, i li 
Suku temples, m 16B 
SilUgaadi, ^ 73 
Sultanates, l 29, 30 
Sultan Muhammad Bahmam, m 461 
— Shahid, m 450 
Sumangalavilagini, in 23, 30 
Sumatl (queen), Play, ii 237 
Sumatra, i xu, m 104, 107, ISl, 101— 
163 

Sumedha, i 343 
Su m§n-ta la, m 163 
Sumerugarblla, in 283 
Sumpa, m 353, 381 
Sun (Buddha), lii 317 
Sundara (king), I 114 
— (writer), n 216 
Sundaii, 1^157 

Sung dynasty, in 148, 158, 205, 242, 
253, 269, 282, 289, 290, 301 
, Sunga dynasty, i 22, ri 68 
Sung Yun, n 65, 90, iii 209, 211, 264, 
256 

Sup worship, II 98, 109, 146, 156, 
III 452, 453 

Sunya (Sunyam, Sfinrata, S0in>ata), it 
38, 43, 51, 52, 05, 07, 73, 75, 115, 
198, m 173 
Sunyamfirti, ii 110 
Sunya Puraiia, It 114 
Sunya Samhiti, ii U5 
Sunya yada, i 303 ii 322 
Supernatural, the, i 141, 101, 174, 304 
Wee Miracles 

Superstitions, i xkkvu, it 121, lu 
230 sq , 240, 334, 344 WceAbonginal 
deitiea, Ammiam 
Supply a, I 289 

Supreme Spirit, *ii 46, 137, 179, 193, 
194, 199, 229, 2JH, 243, 290, 294 
Surangama, in 284 
Surangama Samadhi, IT 56 
Suraahtra, i 23, Jii 451 
Surdas, II 191 
Surendrabodhi, in 379 
Sur-aagar, ii 191 

Surya, i 57, Ii 146, in 184, 186, 453, 
454 ■ 

SOryagaibha Sutra, II 58, iii 215 
Sul*yanarayana, ii 114 
Suiy^amsE^Kama (Sri), n 7, in 11 
Sftryavarmadeva, m 149 
Suryavarman, in 110 
SuBo, I 317 

Sutasoma Jataka, m 172, 176, ISl, 
442 

SOtra Knt&nga, i 111, 116 
Sutralankara, 11 49, ^3> 169, in 439 
Su-Taung, iii 263, 274 
Sutta, 1 Ixxiu, 98, 129 (meaning), 130, 
160, 166, 172, 258, 277 aq 
' Suttanta, i 129 


SutLa Nipata, i 117, 133, 139, 16^210 
232, 279, 289, n 160, 197, m 42, 
299 

— Sangaha, m 50 
— Vibhanga, i 277, 289 
SuTarnabhumi, m 6, 52, 69, 103 
Suvama-dvipd, m 353 
Suyama-praDhaaa-autia, n 32, 54, 60, 
in 191, 215, 284 
Su-Wu, m 105,113 
Sdyagadangam, I 116 
Suzuki (Zeitaro), n 10, 34, 42, 44, 66, 
71, 83 

Svabhava, ii 39 
Svabhava-kaya, ii 32 
Svabhaya-vada, i 98 
Svacebanda, ii 224 
Syankalok, in 79 
Svasamvedyopanishad, n 322 
Svayambhu, ii 20, 57, 118 
— Purana, n 20, 56, 118, 119, in 383 
Svetadyipa, ll 196, lii 425 
Svetaketu, i 8 

fivetambara, i 111, 112, 116, 117, 120 
ftveta^vatara Upanisbad, I BS, it IBO, 
182, 197, 219, 290, 302, 305 
Swammarayapa, II, 175, 252 
Swat, IT 126 
Swedenborg, i Iv 
Swinbuine, i Ixvi, ii 2B7 
Swing rites, I 100, n 115, m 94 
Syadvada, i 109 
Syama, m 79 
Syllabanes, use of, ni 300 
Symbolism, i lax 
Synod, m 34 
Syria, I 268, in 430 
Syriac, ill 189 
Syrian Christianity, n 226 

Ta A lo-han nan t'l-mi-to-lo so-shuo-fa- 
chu-chi, in 326 
Tabanatan, m 199 
Tabat i-Nasin, li 112 
Ta Chi, in 282 
T» ChiEim, n 3 
Tagara (Ter), m 106, 1S5 
Tagaung, in 47, 50 
Tagore JJevendranath, i 70, n 287 
, — Habindranath, i 46, n 45 
'aiping Rebellion, m 232, 319 
ai-shih chih, ti 23 
Tai Tau, in 270, 275, 289 
Tai Tsung, m 259, 260, 264, 270, 279, 
288, 327 

Taittinya Aranyaka, ii 153 
Taittuiya school, I Ixxiu, 78 sg 
— Upamahad, I 46, 72, 79, 91, 84 
Tajih, n 27 

Ta ]ih-ohmg, n 58, m 284, 317 

Ta-jima, n 88, m 265 

TakakuBu, i. 268, n 3, 55, 79, 81, 82, 
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9«) 103, 104, 125, in 162, 217, 256, 
2B3, 2B6, 29S, 31S, 329 
Ta Eeo, IH 132 

Takaha^Ua, i 2B2, II 100, in 220 
Talainga, m 28, 29, 45, 46, 51, 100 
Talifu, m 79 
Talikota, i 30 
tamaa, ii 298 

Tamilian Antiquary, ii 216, 219 
Tamil Furanaa, II 183 
Tamila (language, literature, eie ), I 
xiiv, ih, 108, 114, 118, II 9n, 182, 
189, 191, 192, 204, 211, 212, 216, 
m 6, 1 1 nq, 26, 42 sq , 416 
Ta Mmg Han Taang, III 289 
Tamluk, ii 94 
Ta mo, III 255 
Ta-mnh«ui mailun, ni 904 
Tamralipti, ii 92 
tan-dhan man, n 250 
T'ang d,nuaty, ii 18, ni 54, 154, 155, 
199, 198 202, 204, 206, 208, 209. 
210, 242, 258-269, 289, 290, 301, 337 
Tangr., in 216 
Tanguts, III 208, 212 
Taiiiid,, I l\.xviijg , 141, 198, 200, 208, 
209 

Tanjore, i 26, u 214, III 5, 16, 44 
Tanjur, the, in 351, 372 iq 
Tanmatra, ii 299 
TantoD Faiiggdlaiaii, in 171 
TanLraa (Tantrism), i xxxvi, Wxiv, 
Ixxxi, Ixxxvi, IxxKviii, 49 67, II 4, 
8, 9, 21, 32, 55, 61, 62, 87, 121, 185, 
188 274 ,ig , 306, 342, iii 40, 

173, 293, 372, 375, 462 
Tantia Sastra, ii 281 
Tantravarttika, ll 207 
Tan ti ay ana, m 316 
Tantn, m 172 

Tantric Buddliiani, II 126, 129, 130, 
III 51, 52, 349 

— achool, m 316-320 

— texta, 11 121,111 205 
Tantular, m 176 
Tanunapat (Apni], 1 57 
Tao, II 42, in 216 
Tao-an, III 295 

Tao Ham, m 308 
Tao Hauan, m 316, 326 
Taoiam, i Ixxxiu, 49, 306, n 284, 
m 125, 193, 216, 227 fg , 241, 252, ‘ 
268, 267, 271, 275 sq , 30,o, 310 
Taoiat deitiea, III 342 
Tao mi to Ching, in 295 
Tao-te Ching, iil 246, 247 
TipS,, ni 183 

fi'apaa, i 71, 119 See Aaceticiam 
Tapaai, m 141 
Ta Prohm temple, iii 123 
Tapuasa, m 50 

TAr&, ii^ 18-19, 27. lOB, 122 sq , 277, 


280, ni 166, 165, 109, 173, 219, 348, 
393 

Tara, the White, m 383 f 
Taranatha, ii 50, 63, 05, 68, 78, 80, 67, 
111, 112, 113, 115, 126, 120, 128, 
129, in 52, 108, 123, 156, 177, 180, 
219, 300, 307, 331, 360, 363, 381, 
398, 453 

Taranatha Vidyaratha, n. 281 
Tanga, i 238 

Tanm baam, I xxvi, n 17, m 188 sq , 
349, 452 

Tartar atatea, UI 8, 126, 249, 268 
Taahidmg, ni 371 
Taahihchl, in 327 
Taahi Lama, ii 113, in 370, 371 
Toahi Ihun po, in 345, 360, 399 
Tashkent, in 199, 202 , 

do Taaay (Garcin), ii 262 
Tathagata, I 110, 133, 163, 164, 160, 
167", 168, 228, 230, n 26, 38, m 
166, 216, 446 

— Garbha, n 34, 43, 75, 84, 87 

— (iiihyaUa, lI 55, 61, 123, Hi 375 
Ta Tai, n 57 

Tattanattu Filial, ii 220 
Tat tvain aai, 1 81 | 

tattvaa, ii 204, 297, 319 
lattvatraya, ii 237 
Ta' t'ung fii, m 1 93 
Taimggwm iSayadan, III 06 
Taungu, iii 53 
Tauric Artemia, II 276 
Taw Soin Ko, in 49, 55, 59 
Taxila (Takahaaila), i xxxi, xxxv, 21, 
23, III 450 Now Kawal Findi 
Taylor (laaac), in 356 
Ta Y ueh Chih, iii 244 
Ta Yun Chmg, in 261 * 

Teackmqs of Yidanta according to 
Rdmdnujd, n 315 
Teg Bahadur Gum, n 268, 270 
Tegii, in 354 
tejaa, II 196 
Tclang, II 207 
Tel el Amama, in 432 
Telmga Brahmana, ii 249 
Tehngana, in 46 ' 

Telopa (Tailopa), in 387 
Telugu, I 118, ii 219 , 

Temple, Sir B C , m 49, 314 68, StL, 
Temple ritual, i Ixxxlv, li 174, ra 
42 sq , 331 sq , 389 sg , 400 (Tibetan) 
Templea, i xiii, xxxm, xhi, ilvi, 
Ixxxivsg, 114, 116, 119 (Jama); 
n 172, 174, in 74, 165 sq , 1S4 sq , 
325, 343, 356 See olao Chedu, 
Dagobaa, Pagodaa, Stupaa 
Tenaaaerim, in 73 
Teudai, in 310, 404 
Tengalaia, n 163.‘231, 236 
Tenggarese, m 167, 182 
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Tennent’a Ceylon, m 26, 33 
Tennyaon, i 329 
Tephu, iii_371 
Ter, m 194 
Terai, i 266 
TeiebinthUB, in 446 
Terma, in 350 

Ternunology, ambiguitiea, i. 8, 189, in 
^24 

Te^u Lama, nr 280 
Tetau-yen, il7 291 
Textbook of Psychology, i 190 
Tezpur, n 427 
Thadominpaya, in 48 
Thagya, III 69 
Thai, the, I xxv, ill 79, 81 
Thanangam, I 116 
Thanesai^ l 2S, 55 
Thapmyu, ill 56 
Tharrawadi, in 65 
Thathanabamg, in 66, 72 
Thaton, ill 6, 28, 29, 46, 48, 50, 55 
Theg-dman, ll 3 
Tjiegpa chen po, H 3 
Tneopathio oondition, II 161 
Thera, i 256, in 30 
Theragatha, i 137, 139, 170, 180, 200, 
279,11 181,111 240,297 
Therapeuta!, in 434, 436 
Theiav&da, i 261, 262, ii 48, 62, 162 
Therlgatha, I 171,279,11 181, 111. 240, 
299 

Thenya Nikaya, in 40 
Theamophuria, i 101 
Thibaut, n 316 
Thibaw, king, Hi 49, 6b, 71 
Thlb Ching Cha, iii 94 
Tbohanbwa, in 61 
Thomas, iii 31^ 

Thompson, Francis, ii 162, 183 
Thompson, P A , m 89 
Thonmi Sanbhota, in 348, 378 
Thor, I 03 
Th6t Kathin, m 93 
Thought tianaferenoe, in 304, 309 
Thrace (Thracians), m 43C 
Three Bodies See Tnkaya 
Three kmgdoms, in 249 
Thaang yang Gya-thso, in 360 
Thuga, I IxjxLic, n 277 
Tbll^amgm 94 
Thunder, Ministry ol, m 225 
Thuparama Dagoba, in 16 
Thurston, i 90, n 171, 226 
Tibet, I am, iiiv, ixth, xcii, 212, 238. 
248, n 17, 19, 23, 32, 82, 100, 111, 
122, 127, 128, 129, 278, in 8, 192, 
199, 200, 207, 210, 214, 200, 263, 
276, 278, 329, 346 aq 
Tibetan Canon, i 276, n 47, 57, 372- 
381 ■ 

— ChroniclBB, m. 211 


Tibetan manuscnpts, in 192 i 
— translations, II 74, 99, 103, 111, 
280, 350, 352 See also Kanjur, 
Lamaiam, Tanjur, Tantriam 
Tibeto-Burman languages, n 270, 
m 46 

Tien (Shang Ti), i 7, m 216 
Tien-ahan, in 192 

Tien-t'ai, u 51, III 238, 258, 261, 287, 
303, 310, 311 sg , 330 
T'lentam, in 319 
Tigana, n 114 
Ti-Kuan, in 312 
Tdadhaka, ii 17 
Ti-lo ahi-ka, ii 106 
Timur, I 29 

Tinnevelly, i 26, li 222, 237 
Tipitaka See Tnpitaka 
Tirokuddasuttam in 92 
Tirhut, I 87,113,11 117 
Ttrthankara, i 110, 119, 343, II 163, 
III 307 

Tinimalar, ii 204 
Tirumangai, il 231 
Tirumurai, ii 215, 220 
Tirupati, II 240 

Tiruvafagam, i xlv, xc, ii 215, 217, 
219, 221, 232, 111 418 
Tiru vay-mon, ii 231 
TiaastYustik (Turkish), in 356 
TiHsak, III 43 

Tissa Moggaliputta, i 256, 269, 261, 271 
Ti-taang, ii IS, 24, m 221, 321, 327, 
446 

Titthiya school, I 97 
Tjandi Arjuno, m 167 
— Bimo, in 167 
— Djago, in 159, 165, 168 
— ■ Kalasan, ill 165 aq 
— Mendut, in 165 
— Plaosan, in 165 
— Sangasani, in 168 
— San, ra 165 
Tjantakaparva, in 172 
Tjitjatih River, in 168 
Toba Hung, in 262 
Toba Tao, III 252 
Todar Mall, i 31 
Toemapel, in 168, 169, 168 
JTokhkra, m 202 

,, Tokhanan (Tokhan), III 191, 202, 206, 
213, 221 

Tokmak, m 108 
Tokyo, in 200 

Toleration, i xcn, xciv, 158, 178 
Tolo-Pu-sa, n 17 
Tomara dynasty, i 29 
Tone mfle^on, m 81 
Tonkin, m 340 

Tooth (Buddha’s), in 22-28, 277 

Toramana, i 26 

Tortoise (inoamation), ii. 147 
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T'oqsu, n. IB 

Toimgoo, in 4B 

T'mmg Pao,ti 7B. SB,ni 183,213,217, 
248, 280, 2B2, 297 . 324, 335, 349, 
3S0, 3,53. 384 

Tam tTi search of Sansknt manuscripts, 
n 127 

Towers of Fame and Victory, I 120 
Toyog, m 189 

Trade routes, I in, xxti, ii 139, in 
100, 100, IBS, 188, 189, 197, 203, 
263, 415, 430 
Trailokyasara, in 114 
Trailokj e4vara, in 110 
TraipliOm, iii 09 
Tran dynasty, in 341 
Translations of the Dhamma Sangan, 
I 281 

Transhteration (Chinese system), in 
300 sq , (Tibetan svstem), in 347, 
377 

Transmigration Si( Metempsychosis, 
Reincarnation, Samsara 
Trapusha, ni 21B 
Travancore, i 26, n 147, 222 
Triad, n 23, 30, 164, 204, in 122 
Tnad (Chinese Scriptures), in 317, 
327 

Tnbal divisions, ii 178 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Pro- 
vinces, II 261, 2ii6 
> Tnohinopoly, i 17, 26, ii 235 
Tnohur, n 207 
Tnka (tnpartite), ii 223 
Trikaya, n 32, 84, in 181, 388 
Trdokasara, I 117 

Trimirti, i 57, u 164, m 176, 180 
Tnnh, lu 341 

Tnnity, i 310, in 122, 421, 451 
Tripitaka (Tipitaka), i 51, 117, 128, 
242, 258, 201, 271, 276, II 78, 81, 
84, ra 14, 51, 56, 65, 81, 83, 86, 88, 
98, 217, 237, 248, 356 ^ee Chinese 
Tnpitaka 
Tnratna, m 343 
Tnta, III 425 
Tntresta, m 166 
Tntsus, I 20 
True Law, the, i 217 
Trfit-Thai, ni. 93 
Tsa, ni 296 
Tsai Hsm, ni 213 
Tsai Li, in 319 
Tsang provmoe, m 364 
T^angspa-dKaipo, m 392 
Tsao Tung, m 309 
Tsarma, m 211 
Tiong-i, m 296 
Tshe-Mara, in 360 
Tsi-lu (Chi-lu), m 287 
Tam dynasty, in 103, 104, 249, 314 
Tsm (former) State, ni 250 


Tsong-kha pa, i xxvii, m. 276, 368, 
381, 388, 398 
Tsui Hao, ra 262 
Taung, in 303 
Tsung men, in 306, 310 
Tsung-n'en t'ung-yoao-hsu-chi. in 307 
Tsn Shih, in 306 
Tu Chi, m 290 

Tu Fa Shun, ni 316 , 

Tughlak dynasty, i 29 
Tukaram, i xc, ii 161, 244, 246, 255, 
258, III 427 

Takhara, in 297 » 

Tulsi Das, I xlv, Ixxv, Ixxxi, xc, o, 
II 150, 152, 191, 245 sg , 282 
Turned, in 362 
T'ung, in 311 

Tungabhadra, I 30 i 

Tun huang. ill 189, 192, 193, 197, 210, 
301, 446 

Turanian invasions, i 35 
Turf an, li 22, ra 190, 198, 200, 205 sq , 
297, 356 

Turiya, i Ixiii 83 

Tuikestan, il 24, 54, 56, ra 380, 458 
Turki dynasties, I 28, m 450 
Turkish, i 20, in 192, 

Turkomans, i 23 
Turks, m 198, 199 
Tumour, in 21, 25 

Tusita heaven, i 174, 201, 342, ii 7, 
67, in 20. 24. 220 
Tutelary deities, ni 391 sg 
Tvaahtri, i 57 

Tus) nsits to Tea Countries of China, 
in 27 

Tylor, I 304 

Tzu An, ra 280 

Tv'u Sa-tai shih, in 315* 

Tz'u 5n-tsung, in 315 
Tzu laang, in 253 

Uccheda, ii 43 

Udana, i 133, 157, 160, 226, 296, 
ra 214, 206, 372, 373 
Udanavarga, ra 295 
Udandapura, ii 111 
Udayadityavarman, in 110,119 
Udayana (kmg), n 85 
Uddaka Ramaputta, I 135, 136, 303, 
316 • 

Uddalaka Aram, I 75, 81, 02, n 308 

Udeypore, iii 110 

Udgatn, I 60 

Udhaccam, I 227 

Udipi, n 240 

Udyana, ii 22. 93, 96, 100, 109, 126, 
127, 278, ra 213, 254, 300, 349, 398 
Ugra, m lie, 382 
Ugrasena, kmg, in 452 
Uighur, i 276, n 1)4, 89, ra 189, 102, 
198, £00, 206, 210, 215, 263, 356 
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U]]am, I 25, II 108 
n 227 

U]]hebhaka, n 59 
UUala, in^SO 
Ukko, I 9 
Ullambana, in 264 
Um&, n 216, 218, ni 114. 146, 147 
UmS Haimavati, n 277 
Umapati, ii 164, 221 
Un^rhiH, 1 1.36, 308, n 276 
Uniformity (Hinduism), ii 167, 177 
Umted Provmoea, I xlviii, 87, 132, 
n 108, 194 

Umversal Mother, il 287 

— Behgions, I. 123, it 124 
UpadBna, I 208 sq 
Upadesa Sastra, II 78 
Upadhia, ii 313 
Upadhya]|a, III 330 
Upagamaa, II 205 

Upagupta, I 260.271,11 80, in 307 

Upaiihaya, I 244 

Upaka, I 110 

Upakaraka, I 208 

Upali, I 165, 256, 257, 288 

— (abbot), III 36 

Upaiuahada, i ivi, liv sq , Ixxiu, Ixxvii, 
Ixxix. 20, 40.42, 44, 46, 48, 61, 63, 
62, 06, 72, 74 sq , 92. 104, 108, 129, 
159, 192, 209, 280, 288, 297. 305, 
300, 310, 331, II 48, 74, 151, 154, 
180, 187, 201, 208, 229, 232, 234, 
238, 240, 270, 280, 281, 293, 305, 
308, 321, 111 175, 246, 305, 462 
Upapuranaa, ii 285 
Upasaka, i. 249, III 245 
Upaaakadasab, I 116 
UpasaTupada, i 244, in 326 
Upatiaaa, I 165 
Upavaaatha da^a, n 104 
Upekaha, m 173 
Upendra, n 166 

Upoaatha days, i 243, 244, 250, 257, 
270, m 41, 42. 59, 63, 72, 89, 124, 
130, 332, 389 
Upper Chindwin, m 63 
Ural Altaic languages, i 20 
Urga, ip 360, 369, 398 
Uroja, II 147 

Ufsprung der Linga Kvlius, ii 143 
Urumtai, in, 192, 200 
UrUT^la, I 436, 146, 168, 257 
Usbaa, I 02, 03 
Uabnlsba vijaya, in 394 
Ushfiisha-vijayk-dbarani, II 126 
utp5da, n 43 
Utpala, II 223 
Utaarpinl, i 107 
ntsavavigraha, n 173 
Ut^u-kan-kulgan, n 3 
uttama-yana, n 3 
Uttara, m 60 


Uttara-dbyana, i 111, 1J2 
Uttaradyayana, i 117 , in 439 
Uttarajiva, in 57 
Uttara Mlmaipsa, n 291, 310 
Uttarapathaka, I 261 
Uvaaagadaaao, I 99,116 

Vac, II 181 
Vacanamritam, n 252 
Vacaapatimi^ra, n 95 
Vacoha, I 230 

VadagalaiB, ii 163, 236 sq , 243 
Vaeddhaa, in 13 
Vagiivara, n 19 
Vagvati mahatmya, n 119 
Vai-bhaabika, I 260, n 82, 89, 90, 102, 
in 379 

VaidohS (queen), n 30 
Vaidika Karmakanda, ii 190 
Vaidurya, in 327 
Vaikbanaaagama, n 190 
Vaikuntha, n 196 
— Natha, II 260 
Vaipulya Sutraa, II 48, 64, 103 
Vairocana, ii 19, 26, 27, 126, 198, 
in 166, 172,*}, 211, 337, 350, 385, 
395 

Vairucana-raami pratimandita, ll 27 
Vaisali, I 111,114,11 17 
Vai-iesbika (philosophy), i 109, II 95, 
291, 292, 304 
Vai4eahikam, in 44 
Vaishnava, Vaiahnavism Bee Vialuiu- 
ism, Viahnuites 

Vatshnansm and Bamsm, li 162, 153, 
157, 202, 242, 248, 25b, 262 
VaishnavUe Befarniers of India, II 232, 
237 

Vaiiravana, in 209, 392 
VaiSvanara, i 57 (Agm) 

Vai^ya, i 34, in 183 (Viaiaa) 

Vaitulya acct, in 40, 41 
Vajapeya, II 171 
Vajira, i 190, in 40 
Vajjians, i 161, 162, 166. 257, 258 
Vajjiputta school, in 19 
Vajra, HI 122 

Vajrabodhi, n 21, ni 264,317 
Vajracarya, n 119 

Vairacarya-arhat-bhikahu buddha, II 
^ 119 

Vajraorhedika, ii 41, iii 101, 276, 
283, 301, 374, 378 (diamond-cutter) 
Vajrailhara, II 23, in 389, 391 
Vajradhatu, in 317 
Vajragarbha, ii 66 
Vajrakaya, ii 32, 123 
Vajrapani, m 122, 391, 392 
Vajrasattv), n 23, 20, 32, in 389f 
391 

Vajravarkhl, in 394 
Vajrayana, II 4, in 40, 386 
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vik, m 181 
VBlafchl, I 117, n 105 
Valavati, ii 16 
ValentmuB, in 445 
Vallabha, I xlv, ii 230, 244, 248, 253 
Vallabhaoarya, I 42, il 147, 170, 185, 
245, 248 ag , 251, 268, 290 
(De la) Vall6e Pousam, II 9, 11, 32, 48, 
85, 89, 121. 122, 316, III 331, 373, 
387 

Valmlki, n 240 

Vama-canna, ii 283, 284 (lefl handed 
celebranta) 
l^amadova, n 198 
l^amana, ii 151, 193, in 106 
Vama fiiva, m 119 
Vamaavab, II 119 
Vanapraatha, 1 89 
Vaniia, II 279 
Van mien, m 344 
Viraha iSaiphita, II 195 
Varahi Tnntra, n 190 
Varamuclra, ii 16 
Varana Parana, n 193 
Vardhamana, i 10", 111, 112 
Vanctiee of Religious Experience,! 309, 

II Ibl 

Varna, II 178, iii 113 

Varnajntaka, l 293 

Varuna, I 67, 00, 88, 103, n 28, 270 

Vaaaua, II 44 

Vasantot-anva, II 270 

Vaaavadatta, II 98 

V'aaoo da Oama, i 15, 31 

Vaaihef, II 81,90,92 

Vfiiaiahka, n 64 

Vaaialitlia, ii 152 

Vaiita, in 355 

Vaaaa, I 149, 245, HI 81, 90, 131, 
332 

Vasu, Napendranath, II 114 
Vaaubandhu, I xxxvm, 200, II 48,59, 
64 sg, 83 ij, 102, 123 169, 306, 

III 52, 108, 123, 157, 166, 176, 220, 
_ 285, 286, 294. 307, 315, 170 

Vasudeya, i xliii, 24, 113, ii 64, 153, 
154, 162, 180, 1S4 sq , 200, 228, 233, 
245 

VaBugupta, n 225 
Vaaumitra, ii 78 iii 307 
Vaaua, i 67 
Vatapi, I 26,27,114 
vataalya, n 255 
Vat 81 ] um, in 84 

Vattagfimam, I 285, iI 50, in 19, 31, 
33 

vnUhu vijja, in 232 

V5yu, i 63, n 239, 240 

^&yu Parana, i 16, Ii 187„202 

Vayuatuti, ii 241 

vedana, I 188 

yedanlya, i 107 


Vedanta (PbJoaophy), I ixxji, In, on, 
47, 235, 302, n 202, 20S-226, 236. 
268, 292 sq , 307-317 

— Deaika, n 195, 236, 217 

— Sutraa. ii 202, 208, 229, 230, 233, 
238, 255, 282, 305, 314 

Vedarbha PrELdipa, n 233 

— Sangraha, II 233 
Vedaa (Jam Canon), I 117 

Vedaa (Vedio religion), i xv, lyivi, 
Ixxiv, 3, 40, 42, fi7. 77 aq , 89. U 136 
sq , 186, 202, 236, 292 aq , m 186, 
419 

Vcila^aatraa, n 67 
Vedteindex,! 134,11 153 
Vedic Ritoa, II 171 
Vegetation deity, u 156 
Vemana, ll 219 
Vena (king), i 3(), BB 
Vcngi, I 27,111 51, 156 
Venhu, l 103, ii 137 (Viahnu) 
Venkatesvara, i 105 
Wpalla (Mi), I 103 
VerctUragna, i b3 

Vernacular, literature, and languq,gB, 
I XXIV, xlv, 40, II 119,241,243.244, 
in 65 

Vrsali, i 150, 159, U2fq , 169, 254, 255, 
257, 290 
Vessabhu, l 342 
Vesuantara, n 10 
Vefch, in 182 
V<thadjpa, I 169 

Vetulyaka aect, l 260, 261, 293, ll 48, 
67. in 20, 40 
Vetulyas. m 19, 32 
Vibbhajavadin sect, l 2G1, 262, 276, 
291, 298 

Vibhangaa, iii 21 
ViMiftsha, 11 79, 82, 8^ 
vibhinnamAa, ii 255 
Vibhu, m 114 
vici kiccha, i 227 
Vidaibha, Ti 85 
viddhi, in 117 
Videha, I 36, 87, 94, 161 
Vidhi, II 195 
Vidudabha, i 161 
Vidya, II 204 

Vidyabhushana, Satieclmndra, ii Gd, 
94. 105. in. in 376 , 

Vidyadbana. m 182 (widadans) ^ 
Vidya, karaprabba, m 379 
Vidyamatra, m 316 
Vidyapati, n 244, 253 
Vter philosophiBche Texte dea Maha~ 
hharatam, ii 1B7 
Vighnotsava, in 172 
Vihara,! 119,245,11 267, in 149,193, 
212 See also Monastenes 
Viharo, i 210 
Vijaya, n. 149, Ai 6, 12 
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Vijftvi (Champa), in 13B 
— Sahu, in 33 
Vijayaditya (king), lu 110 
Vi]ayanagar,j xh, 19, 30, 31, n 210, 
212, 249, in 450 
Vi]ayapur, m 58 

Vijayasambhava (king), in 207, 211, 
212 

Vijaye^vara, in 110 
Vijna^ Shikehu, il 303 
Vijhanamafcra, in 315 
Vijnanavadin sect, li 37 
Vikramaditya, i 25, il 88 
Vikramaiila, if 111, 112, 128 
Vikrantavarman, in 140, 143 
Viknti, II 297 
Village deities, i 100, 103 
Village Qods of Southern India, li 213, 
276 • 

Villemereuil, iii 111 
Vimala, II 11 

li^imala Dharma (I and II), iii 27, 36 
Vimalaklrti Sutra, ii 84 
Vimana vatthu, I 280, 289 
Vimar’ami, ii 222 

Vmaya,l Ixxv, 07, 129, 130, 135, 155,!} , 
161, 224, 239, 241, 244, 245, 256 sq , 
263, 277 ag , il^8, 57, 71, 72, 80, 82, 
99, 102, 125, m 21, 29, 62, 191, 285, 
292, 296 tg (Hlnayana), 322, 373 
Vinaya Pattrika, ii 245 
— Pitaka, m 13, 59, 284, 373 
Vmaya-vibhiaha Sutra, ii 78 
Vmdhya mountains, i 20, il 277 
Vindhyaoal, ii 277 
Vmdhye^vari (Mahnram), 11 277 
Vinnana, I 189, 190, 197, 198 
Vipakasrutam, i 116 
Vipaaaana, i 313^iii 131, 310 
VipasflS I 342 
Virabhadra II 140, III 391 
Vlrapura, in 140 
VIra Saiva Brahmans, n 227 
Virgil, I Iv 
Virincivatsa, ll 87 
virya, II 196, in 173,304 
Visakha, I 163, 159, 251 
Vishnu (Vishnuism), i iixiv sq , sAsq , 
Ixxi, Ixxiv, Ixxx, 17, 30, 47, 48, 57, 
103, 343 (moamations), il 33, 113, 
115, 130j, 136-105, 182, 228 *}, 
m ^ 43 ^eylon), 97 (Siam), ^6 
(Champa), 167, 173, 176 (Java), 
186 (Bah), 392 (Tibet), 419 
Vishnu Buddha, m 181 
Vishpu Dharma, n 187, 228 
Vishnuites (aecte), I 115, ii 115, 128, 
140, 177 (Baishnabs), 179 sq , 186 ag , 
228 aq , 242 ag 
Vishpukarma, m 96 
Vishijuloka, m 114 

, Vishpu Purina, i 218, n 28, 140, 148, 


155, 157, 186, 187, 22S, 234, 300, 
m 425 

Viahijii Siva, m 113 Cl Hanhaii. 
ViahpUBVami, il 248 
Viahiju Vardhana, m 159, 168 
ViBishtadvaita (philosophy), n 229, 
233, 234, 316 ag 
Viaaer, II 24, in 221 
Viauddhi Magga, m 29, 30, 45 
Visvaksena, ii 233 
Visvaimtra, i 30 
Vithalnath, II 251 
Vittala Deva, Ii 233 
Vitthala, II 101, 257 
Vittoba, n 161, 257 
Vivagaauyam, i 116 
vivartavada, ii 264, 318 
Vivasvat, I 57 
Viveka (king), II 237 
Vivekananda (Svami), I xlvil 
Viyilhapannatti, I 116 
viyanga, in 454 

Vocan (Vochan inscnpt ), i xxvm, 
III 109, 138 aq 

Voharaka Tissa (king), ill 19 
Voharatissa, III 40 
Vrah Kamrata, iii 121 
Vrab rupa, in 115 
Vrah VinWikha, in 117 
Vndilha Harita Samhita, II 163 
VriUats, II 256 
Vriiidavana, II 154 
Vnsliabha, ii 225 
Vrishms (sept), ii 164, 194 sq 
Vritra, I 69 
Vntrahan, i 03 
Vritra-sancaya, ill 158 
Vulcan, I 56 

Vulture’s Peak (sermon, etc), i 167, 
II 29, 49, 61, 55 
vyakarana, n 55 
Vyakhyaprajnipti, I 116 
VyAkhyatantra, in 377 
Vyaaakutas, n 241 
Vyuha, il 196 sq 

Wachsberger, m 194 
Waddell, i 212, 336, n 16, .50, 128, 
m 329, 347, 349, 361, 370, 371, 373, 
380, 383, 389, 394, 395, 308, 400 
Waguru (king), in 60 
Wahabis, m 458 
Wainamomen, I 67 
Walen, m 168 

Walleser, n 51, 74, 85, 86, 316, 373 

Wan, in 278 

Wang An Shih, in 259 

Wang Chen, m 277 

Wang Chm,^ 264 

Wang dynasty, m 337 

Wang Hsuan Ts'§, m 260 

Wang- Wei, m 261 
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Wang Yang ftmg, m 272 
WaB^li, m 226, 27B, 363 
wanphra , in 92 
WanTi, m 289 
Warren, I 190, 212, 252, 320 
Wartal, n 176, 259 
Was See Vaaao 
WaBBiljen, in 283 
Wat, nr 88 
— Chorn, xn 85 
— Phfl, III 97 
— Somarokot, in 85 
Watanabe, ii 65 

Watters,! 258, n 15,22,23,33,51,61, 
70 ag , 80, 82 ag , 02. 120, in S, 21. 
26, 46. 148, 166, 211, 240, 285, 300, 
307, 316, 320, 453 
Weber, I 116, ii 170, ni 423 
Wei, n 171, in 204, 206, 249, 252 ag , 
257 

Wei Ch'ih, in 209 
Wei eb'ih I sOng, in 105 
Wei ch'ih-Pn chih na, in 195 
Woi Hflich, in 242 
Wei laeh, iii 245 
Wei-ahib-haiang-ohiao, in 315 
Wei-to, III 320 
WellB, H G , I cm 

Die Wdt ala WiUe md VorsieUung, 
1 236, 309 

Wema Kadphisea, ii 202 
Won HBuan Ti, in 251 
WSnShu, II 19. in 327 
Wfin-ti (Emperor), nr 252 
Westcott, 0 , n 202 ag 

Western Tain dynasty, u 62, in 203, 
249 

Wheel of Causation, I 49 
Wheel of Life, I 212 
Wheel of ItightBousneBa, i 143 
White Brahma, in 392 
Whitehead, n 213, 270, 394 
White Horae Monaetery, HI 244,248,249 
White Huns Set Huns 
White Lotus school, iii 314, 319 
White Tara, in 383, 394 
Widow-burning (Sati, Suttee), i 
Haivui, ii 168, in 192 
Widow’s Mite, m 437 
Wiedemann, ii 122 

Wieger. i 173, ii 284, 320, ill 24V, 
259, 260, 267, 294, 304 
Wih4n, m 89 
Wilde, Oscar, n 230 
Wilhams (Monier), n 277 
Wilson, H H , n 165, 262 
Wilwatikta, m 160 
Wlndisch, I 143, 282 
■VVTntemitz, i 134, 286, ii, 65, 83, 84, 
87, 118, 169, 187, 283 
Wisdom, God of, n 146 
Wodeyars of Mysore, u 226 


(The) Woman of Samana, m 439 
Women (status), i 112, 168, 243, 251, 
n 123, 160, 168, 232, 260, 251, 
276 ag , 285, in 50, J7 See alao 
Nuns 

Wong Madjapahit, in 183 
Wordsworth, I Iv 

World Behgion (Buddhism as), i 177 
Worship of Rehca See Behos 
Wnght, II 116 0 - 

Writing (art of), I 287 See alau Alpha- 
beta, Inscriptions 
Wu dynasty, in 105, 109 
Wu, Empresa, in 200, 281, 316 
Wu Hou, m 260 
Wu-i (HSnayaniat), ii 93 
Wu-K'ung, III 199 202, 205, 262 
Wu province, in 364 
Wu-t'ai-ahan, ii 20, 21, in i‘’.21, 321 
Wu-Tao tzu, m 242, 261, 263 
Wu-Ti, I 265, III 106, 161, 163, 196, 
203, 208, 237, 253 ag , 289, 304 
Wu-Ti (Northern Chau), iii 267 
Wu Taung, in 258, 267, 268, 273, 278 
Wit-wet, n 42 
Wu wu chiao, in 318 
Wu-yu, m 300 

Xerjos, in 432 

Yadavaa, I 30, ii 113, 154, 194 
Yadnccha vadina, i 98 
Ykjakas, in 118, 125 
Yajna, i 63 
Yajna^rl, king, m 102 
Yajnavalkya, I Ixxiii, 75, 79, 80, 83, 
84, 93, 159, 298, 308 
Yajurveda, I 63,93,11 141,277 
Yaka kulgan, ii 3 

Yakkhas (Yakahas), 1*6, 102, 103, in 
13, 174, 393 

Yama, i 02, 103, 337, m 174, 175, 
226, 392 

Yama (restraint), i 305, 393 

Yamaka, i 229, 234 

Yamalas, n 282 

Yamantaka, m 389, 391, 392 

Yamdok (lake), m 394 

Yamuna, ii 169, m 113 

Yamunacarya, ii 195, 232 

Yana, n 4 Cf Hinayani^ Mahayana 

Yang, II 278, 289 • ^ 

Yang ( = God, in Malay), iii 183 

Yang Ti, m 289 

Yang Tikuh inacript , m 100 

Yangtse, m 265, 269 

Yang wen Hiu, in 303 

Yannur, i 126 

Yantraa, ii 280 

Yao Ch'a, m 255 

Yao Ch'ung, m 262 

Yao Kuang Hsi^, in 276 
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Yarkuid, l xxvi, 24, n 70, in 200, 
202 211 

Yoga, I 134, 145, 1B5, 257 
Yuhts, n 
Yaana, i 63 
Y&aod&, n 154 
Ya^odhaii, i 174, 301 
Yajodharman (king), n 14B 
Yakinutra, ii B9 
YaWarman, ni 116, IIB 
YatiT, I. 113, 119, 121 
Yatiaa (rehgioua dramaa), ii 230 
Yava, m 152 
Yavadi, m J63 
Yavadvlpa, m 140, 152 
Yavakoti, m 152 
Yayanaa, I 23, II 69 
Yazawin (Chronicle), m 65 
Yellow Church, m. 35B, 364, 383, 393, 
308 aq 

Yen lo, in 226 
Yenta, m 301 
Yeaea, m 366, 367 
Yeaea Hod, in 352 
Ya'sea-ade, iii 379 
Yethaa, n 96 
Yezd, I 69 
Yi dam, II 122, ||91 
Ym, n 278 
Ymg Taung, in 277 
Ying-yai-Shong-len, in 160 
Yoe, in 49 

Yog# (philoaophy), l xlviu, 73, 201, 
302 aq , II 128, 152, 189, 201, 202, 
216, 224, 240, 291, 292, 290, 303 sq , 
m 140, 173 

Yogaonra, i 193, 260, 303, II 37 aq , 
42. 83, 87, 88, 90, 91, 103 
Yog&Daiyabhhim ^aetra, in 213, 284, 
286 ^ 

Yogacha.rva(ABanga’a ajatem), I xxxix, 
n 3, 306 ,8'ce Aaanga 
Yogaddhyana, ill 140 
Yoga^aatra, m 213 
Yoga-vakahtlia ramayana, n 187 
Yoginl Tantra, ii 280, 289 
Yogmia, n 280 
Yogia, ^ Ixv, 72, 303, n 294 


YSmma rkt (YBma), m*96 
Yonanagaralaaanda, m 18 
Yonas, i 268 
Yo-ahih-fo, m 327 
Yuan, in 253, 311 

Yuan (Annala, dynaaty), m 159, 234, 
272, 273, 282, 289, 301, 310, 31B, 
324, 338, 357 

Yuan Chwang, i 268. n 76, ni 5 
Yuan Jen-Iu, in 288 
Yuan Tao, in 207 
Yuan Ti, in 257 
Yucatan, in 169 
Yu-Chao-En, m 204 
Yueh chih, ii 20, 64, 109, m 197, 201, 
212, 213, 218, 248 See Kuahen 
Yueh-teng-aan-mei-ching, n 65 
Yugaa, I 40 

Yu-lau-p'en, m 264, 332 
Yulei'a MarcoPolo,! 305, n 320, m 25, 
124, 277 

Yunga Cheng, m 237 
Yung-Lo, m 270, 278, 287, 369 
Yun Kang, in 252 
Yun Men, in 309 
Yunnan, in 46, 81, 262, 349 
gYun aton rDo-rje dpal. III 357 
Yu-pien, III 300 
Yu Ti, ra 229 
Yuzunembatsu sect, iii 404 

Zaingganamg, in 59 
Zaotar, i 63 
Zarathuatra, n 156 
Zarmanoohegaa, in 431 
Zedi, in 74, 89 (chedi) 

Zen, i 233,322,11 46, in 269,300,406 
Zervan, in 215 
Zena, i 63 

Zinda Kahana, ii 147 

— Ghazi, m 459 
Zahar, the, m 462 
Zo-jo-ji LihraTy, iii 290 

Zoroaater (Zoroaatrian religion), i xv, 
62, 63, II 70, 275, m 202, 209, 213, 
216, 218 aq . 263, 419, 449 aq 
Zoroaatrian Gathaa, i 51, 62 

— Theology, ii 276 
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